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antiquarian books 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby’f 

FOUNDED 1 744 V 


Mondnv 23rd November 

iind following d.iy I lain at Bloom field Place. Mew Bund Street 

RUSSIAN PRINTED BOOKS 

including u Collect km nf Russian Nu mi sin 4 tic Reference Rucks. 


llluurateil Caialtigue i4. Ifti 


Thursday 2f»lh November 

,it Hum ai Eliidgsnn's Saleroom, Bloomfield I* luce, New linnet Sired 

PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue 50p 

Monthly Jilth November 

nt llitih nt Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

MODERN CONTINENTAL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS /Huh rated Catalogue £1.50 

Tuesday Nth December 

at Hum at Bloomfield Place. New Bond Street 

WESTERN ILLUMINATED 

MANUSCRIPTS & MINIATURES /Hut tnili'il Catuhgue L6.5U 

Wednesday ( >th December 

at 1.45pm nt Soihehy Heresfonl Adams, Booth Mniision, 

IW-.1U Watergate Street, Chester CN1 2NA 

PRINTED BOOKS Illustrated Catalogue £1.50 

on view previous Monday nml Tuesday, 9.30am to ■V.tttjim, and Wednesday, VJOam to 
1.30pm. Saturday 5th December. ‘J.30am to 12.30pm 


lltursday iilih December 

at I lam at Hodgson’s Saleroom, Bloomfield Place. New Bund Street 

PRINTED BOOKS 


Catalogue SOp 


Snihrhv Parke Hrrnet & In.. 14-15 New Itnnri Strwt. F omlnn W1A 2AA. Telephone: tOlJ 493 8080 TLSU4 


PUBLISHING 


DOOK PUBLISHER Invites Au- 
I hors tn amid mnnuscrlpta tor 
publication. All csleoarlns coml- 
dored InrliKflmi Povtry. and New 
Autliurh are wnlcomc. Merlin 
llpnke Ltd. Hrautan. Devon. 
EX3S at.n Tel: Brauntun 40271 1 
8131 I 7. L I 05 


Librarian 

Appointments 


Display on 
Classified Pages 
Single column 
cantfmatre 
£ 6.00 

Minimum space: 
9cmxs.c. 
£54.00 


Copy date 
Seven days 
preceding 
publication 


Linage 
Per line 
£ 1,20 
Minimum 
three lines 
£3.60 


Copy date 
Five days 
preceding 
publication 


LIBRARIANS 


Assistant 

Librarian 



£6360 ^ 

The British Council, a worldwida 
educational and cultural organisation, 
is looking for an assistant librarian to 
work in Libraries Department, London 
Headquarters. 

The post is mainly concerned with administration 
of the British book aid programme under which 
books are donated to developing countries, and 
with evaluation of the programme. There will also 
be opportunities to participate in other aspects of 
the work of the department, particularly In 
professional support to the Council's libraries 
overseas. 

Applicants should have li brer ianship 
qualifications and some experience of library or 
information work. A degree would be an 
advantage but is not essential. 

Appointment on fixed-term contract to end 
October 1 983. Sta rting salary £6360 on scale rising 
by annual increment. 

Interviews and selection board will be held in 
K January and the successful candidate will 
start work as soon as possible thereafter. 

For further details and an application 
lorpi to be returned by 14 December ‘ 
write or phone quoting GJ2 to 
Staff Recruitment Department, 
Kfj^V The British Council, 
l1BWV% 10 Spring Gardens, . 
JBqLX London SW1A2BN 
Tel 01-930 8466 

'Ti ^ 1 Ext 2531 or 2544. 


EXHIBITIONS 


'AU advertisements 
■ are. subject to the * 
conditions of. 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
^opies of which are 
available on request. 




Scarce, and even Rare, 

OLD ENGLISH CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS 

now to be lound in my New 
Catalogue. 

RICHARD 

GILBERTSON 

Angst Hill, Launcfllton, Cornwall. 
(Tel. Launcaiton 3533} 

11114) 


MAN 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
AKTHROPQUMHCAL WSTnUTE 


A GEORGIAN MISCELLANY. A 
MitHiniiuti bi«ik» on the line 
and appllrtl um. Ilicruture. lives 
und loiters and social Ulslury ul 
thr 18th COMtury la available 
fruin Clinlvliooto Books. 34 Cnm- 
brlilpo Strenl, Tunlirldno Wo I Is, 
Kelli LI 1 4 

BOOKS FROM AMERICA, .mV 
U.Ji. Iiunk/nuhlorl hnnd list 
1 1 H. Ovxrsvas Hooks . PU 2066. 
(irent Neck. N.Y. 11032. LI1J 


EASTERN TRAVELLER S/linnd 
Travel. Spar. Japan A Emit. 
43 Burton 81. WCI . 01-388 6080. 


TARA BOOKS LTD. Socialist anti- 
quarian and a/P lists (siuad. De- 
tail* front 17 Church La. 
LymlngUm, Hants. L114 


DALIAN BOOKS 

Modern 1st editions. 
Catalogue 34 now available. 
Price Cl. (refundable 
against order) 

14 Remington Street, 
London N1 BOH 
Tel: 01-2536311 

TLS114 


ANV AmTlion books, non oruut-Of- 
Ittlnl. — Or say Bu>>kv. 86-33 Etllmn 
Atrnue. Fit-go Park, Now Vai k NV 
11374. L! 16 

THE GREENLIST FORTNIGHTLY 
- 1.000 Old Ijouks ill lUCtl Issue. 
Suniulo r.iuv frnr. — lYrliih-y* 
H-.uks. Ei • l»s|lnld. 6h«m«ld. 


GAY LITERATURE. SO Pane Cata- 
If.-tuo o( 3000+ Scarce Works 
Cl. Elyslan rields. 81-13 TLS 
B'mv. Elmhurst, NY 11373 
L'MA. L1 14 

111 EDITION CATALOGUE nl 

mainly 20lli <i>ninrs V«»Mry and 
amor ltm.il material. Including 
War P«»«h-» . and rumiiJMn runs 
ul Puvtrv Pm tori trills from I D 
EJrlcli. 17. Srivliiii lltuul. E.ll. 
aui. LI 16 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS) New 

Catalogue now avuOatxte i.ameltt- 
Inq much Alula n. W.H. Hudson. 
Auriiuitv I’nwull. 'Vlniu Hooka'. 
I.lltle Court. Sunlit Wi-ntall, 
llrudliiril-iin-Aviiii BA IS SHE. 
TM«. (022161 2040.' LI 14 

AnAB * JEW A MIDDLE EAST. 
Qlo. cnialnuua 3.323 tltl-a £1 
<12.00) llniinnorsmlih lluuk, 
Barnes. S.W. 13 L! l4 

ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Rare nnd 
out-of-print. Cutaloauos avail- 
able. David Lomnu Ltd. 12 Suf- 
folk Road. London. SW13 QND- 
Tal: 01-748-0234. L114 

•lOGRAlJHY O/P Iren sonrrh. 
Biography Boakromn. 43 Slntloll 
Hd. SWanley, Kent. mi. 82 63838. 


OVERSEAS 


MINISTRY FOR THE ARTS 
STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA 
AUSTRALIA 


Conservator, Class NG-3 or NG-4 

Salary Range NG-3 $19,652 - $21,543 
NG-4 $22,756 - $23,765 


Applications are invited for the position of Conservator, 
Class NG-3/NG-4. The State Library of Victoria is the 
major reference, research and depository library for 
Victoria. It has a rich and varied collection of well over 1 
million volumes, with especially fine collections of manu- 
scripts, piotures, newspapers and early and fine-printed 
books. Conservation ot these collections Is an area ot 
high priority for the Library. The Conservation Section at 
present has a staff of two technical assistants, a library 
technician and two binders. 

DUTIES: Responsible to the Resources Development 
Librarian for the State Library's conservation, binding 
and microfilming programmes; other duties as directed. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Ability to manage and develop the 
Conservation Section In the State Llbraiy. Appropriate 
experience In paper conservation and a wide knowledge 
of the techniques and materials employed in the con- 
solvation of. library materials; an appropriate tertiary 
qualification or relevant professional training in paper 
conservation. 

NOTE: A person with relevant experience and demons- 
trated ability and achievements related to conservation 
of library materials may be eligible for appointment to 
the Class NG-4 level. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT: Provision exists for 
the payment of reasonable expenses Incurred In taking 

■ up the appointment and Uia successful applicant would 
be required to enter Into a bonding agreement following 
the payment of such expenses. Public service condi- 
tions of employment will apply, and general benefits are 
four weeks annual leave (plus -1 7Vfe% bonus), cumula- 
tive sick leave, three months paid long service leave 

..after ten years, and participation In the State Super- 
annuation. Scheme. . . ■ | 

Further information may be obtained by contacting Miss 
M. Carey, Deputy Principal Librarian, State Library of 
Victoria, 328 Swanson Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 1 
3000, Telephone (03) 669 '9851; Telex AA PREMVIC. 

Writlen applications quoting reference no. F.08/2W0182/ 
A. st&t(ng details of age, qualifications and experience, 
should be;forwarded |o, (each the ! Secretary, Public 
Service Board, 1 Tre&suty Place. Melbourne, Victoria, 

■ Australia 3002 , no tafer, than Wednesday, 16th Qeceta- = 

bpr, '188,1,.^.. V.'-. -7 

Li"'?:' •I- 11 *' ’'V ,*■ >' ‘ V< it, '--S -i>< r X ' .* r 


CATALOGUES 


100 YEASS OF 
CHILDREN S BOOKS 

InterasiM In CMWren'g Books cl in« 
fas! ona hundred years? H io wa 
ba delijnud to walcoma you u 
mailing lilt. Appro* 350 iiems an 
especls « Ju»an«B Fiaion on our caia- 
loguat, mailed aiiernaiiva monlha. 
Apply; J. J RIG DEN IBOOKS) 17 BE- 
^7 6s®ii. ROAO ' cm ™mry 


GREIK/Lailn Classics— useful , n , 
Internstlnn list nt early edition*' 

Pr'St^'rVc^R^ 

Ro " nJ 


VICTORIAN BOOKS & PAM- 
PHLETS. 300 unusual Hems of 
lilnuraphv. -history. nasiya. 
theology, genealogy, louography. 
poetry. Peter Boll. 34 Candle- 
mnkor now. Edinburgh. Eld 
2QE. LI 14 

H. RIDER HAGGARD Caialoitue 
of 430 flrat nnd o'htr (.dliloni 
bnaerl on the C. O. Clark cniloc- 
iloii now ready, the thrre- 
decker*, larua-pipar edlllans, in- 
scribed copies. Blue Bunks, 
prrlodlcal appenranrea. an (tic 


( lortont. group of letinrs. £3 in. 
and 1X3 nr 16 airmail nvnraeaaj 
from Ferrel Kanlasy l.ld, 2? 


Baochrrufi Kuud. Uppvr Tadtlna. 
London SW 17 7dx. L1l4 


AURORA Banks. Puckrup. Taw 
keahiiry: 30p stamps (or CiU- 
lugue BB: 17th. IBth. I9ih Cen- 
tury Book*. L1 14 


SOCIAL HISTORY Citaluuuet 
Issued. — A.C. Hall. 30 Stalnot 
Road. Twickenham, Middlnu. 

LI 14 

J. PENN YB ACKER- Levantine 

books. 30 Backvllle Street, W.l. 
01-437 2I3S, Wednesday to Fri- 
day. LI 14 


POSITION available 
tic ‘ 


AWARDS 


i SCOTTISH AR 1 V •■OllNOI- 


Writer's Bursaries 

The Scottish Art9 Council w«l 
consider applications for 
Bursaries In January 1082 from 
professional writers resident m 
Scotland. 


Closing date ,. 
applications Is Friday '9 
December, 1981. Appllcet on 
forma and further Information 
are available from: 

The Literature Department 
Scottish Arts CounoU 
19 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh EH24DF 
Tel: 031-226 6061 


mg 







Terror at an intersection: a Tomi Ungerer cartoon of 1979 reproduced in Man Bites 
Man: Two Decades of Drawings and Cartoons by 22 Comic and Satiric Artists 

men mnn >■ i ■ rr.»P. n e* DC /I An M47M 71 tl/liJ. . 


The golden age 
of science fiction 

Commentary: 

‘The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman’ 

Charpentier, Rameau, 
Chabrier , Handel 

‘All’s Well 
That Ends Well’ 


Lutyens - the architect 
as Peter Pan 

The New Oxford Book 
of Christian Verse 

Words, music and 
the meaning of song 

W. E. Channing, 
New England liberal 

Princess Ida, 
the Amazons and 
Women’s Studies 

The design of suburbia; 
Currier and Ives 

‘‘Hooligans or Rebels?’ - 
Board School memories 


and the good society 


and Lawrence Durrell 
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K: A BIOGRAPHY OF KAFKA 
Ronald Hayman 

The first biography of Kafka since die war, based on much 
original research, which will become the definitive work on 
his life and creative genius. 

\ 'Ronald Hayman has done it again ... the book demands 
slow and careful reading for maximum enjoyment ... and 
\ brings the jackdaw of Prague scrupulously to life’l 
— The Times 

‘I cannot see another biographer doing the job more 
thoroughly' — J. P. Stern, Guardian 
Hardcover £16.50 Paperback £8.50 

ULSTER 

Lord Longford & Anne McHardy 

A lively and objective history of Ulster by two very 
different authors: Lord Longford, an experienced Irish 
historian, and Anne McHardy, the Guardian’s resident 
reporter in Belfast from 1977 to 1980. 
'Workmanlike and intelligent’ — Robert Kec, 

Sunday Standard 
£10.95 

THE SLAVE STATE 
Heinrich Himmler's Masterplan 
for SS Supremacy 
Albert Speer 

Speer discusses the plans to industrialize the concentration 
camps, Himmler's intrigues, obsessions and bizarre 
schemes, the continual contesL for Hitler’s approval and 
his own part in the atrocities against the Jews, with the 
rception and dispassionate self-scrutiny that made Inside 
die Third Reich such compelling reading. 

U 0.95 



THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MARK GIROUARD 


J. M. RICHARDS 


KENNETH MINOGUE 


D. C. WATT 


MICHAEL HOFMANN 


NOVEMBER 27 1981 


contents 


Lutyens: The Work of the English Architect - 
1869-1914 (Hayward Gallery) 

Roderick Gradldge: Edwin Lutyens - Architect Laureate 
Margaret Richardson: Lutyens and the Sea Captain 
Robert Grant Irving: Indian Summer - Lutyens, 

Baker, and Imperial Delhi 

Lawrence Weaver: Houses and Gardens by E. L. Lutyens 
Arthur M. Edwards: The Design of Suburbia 

John P. Burke, Lawrence Crocker, Lyman H. Legters (Editors); 
Marxism and the Good Society 

Alexander de Conde (Editor): Encyclopaedia of American 
Foreign Policy 

John E. Findling; Dictionary of American Diplomatic History 
A Home Movie (poem) 


1379-80 


Two new titles In the 
Kings and Queens of England series 
General editor: Antonia Fraser 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD IV 
Gila Falkus 

Some of the most colourful, ruthless and ambitious 
characters of the age dominate the story of the young king 
who restored the power and prestige of the monarchy. 

£ 7.50 

THE NORMAN KINGS 
James Chambers 

A compelling history of the important Norman influence 
^ on Britain’s development: on her government, legal 


SI 


system, language and architecture. 
£7.50 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 
■ Christopher Wood 

By the author of A Dictionary of Victorian Painters, this is 
the most comprehensive survey yet to chart the growth and i 
influence of this fascinating movement in English art. 
With 104 colour plates and 62 black-and-white ' 
illustrations. 

£18.00 

THE TEMPLE OF FLORA 
Robert Thornton 
Introduction by Ronald King 

| The first modern book to reproduce ati the plates of thej 
'original 1807 edition in colour In a large format, and the" 
| first to present in detail the full .story or this remarkable! 
'book, the Unnaean system on which it was based, and" 
botanical information on the flowers featured. 

With 32 colour and 25 black-and-white Illustrations £18.50 

| CHRISTIE'S REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1981 1 
k Edited by John Herbert • 

The twenty-third edition of. this beautiful and invaluable 
record of provenance and prices Ui the. art market, with 
detailed analyses of specific objects and collections of 
special interest, Is highly informative, accessible, and 
essential reference book. 

■With 475 colour and 2S0 black-and-white illustrations 
£ 18.95 1 .. ; 

CH ANEL AND HER WOR3LD 
Etjmondc Charles-Roux 

Aft. expensive but well-done pic{urC book which should be 
In the library of, every art college and poly. ’ — Observer 
£25.00 : ; ■' 

. ;AI,L:ON;.SALENOW 

-L, V 

• •; .-. ,1 ••fc ; ! a . 


LARZER ZIFF 
ELTINO E. MORISON 


J. M. CAMERON 
RICHARD MURPHY 

JAN MORRIS 
NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE 
ALAN MOORE 


Andrew Delbanco: William Ellery Channlng 
Thomas C. Cochran: Frontiers of Change 
Information, please 


1383-84 


TOM SHIPPEY 
ALAN BOLD 
DAVID PROFUMO 

CELINA FOX 
RICHARD CALVOCORESS1 
SYLVIA KANTARIS 


PETER CONRAD 
JONATHAN KEATES 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
MICHAEL MASON 
STEPHEN PLAICE 
HUMPHREY CARPENTER 

STANLEY WELLS 


Donald Davie (Editor): The New Oxford Book of Christian Verse 
Altar (poem) 1385 

Gavin Young: Slow Boats to China 
Tristan Jones: Adrift 

The Matchbox (poem) 1386 


D. J. ENRIGHT Stephen Humphries: Hooligans or Rebels? 


Fiction 

Kingsley Amis (Editor): The Golden Age of Science Fiction 
Dave Smith: Onliness 
B. V. Bell: Food for Worms 

Walton Rawls: The Great Book of Currier and Ives' America 
Michael Croydon: Ivan Albright 
The Tenth Muse (poem) 

Commentary 

Charpcntler: Louise (English National Opera) 

Rahteau: Castor et Pollux (English Bach Festival) and 
Handel: Partenope (Sadler's Wells) 

Emmanuel Chabrler (Wtgmore Hall) 

The French Lieutenant's Woman (general release) 

Lenz (London Film Festival) 

W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwoodt The Dog Beneath 
the Skin (New Half Moon Theatre) 

All's Well That Ends Well (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford) 
Among this week's contributors 


1390-92 



To the Editor 

1393-94 

HUGH TINKER 

Brian May: The Third World Calamity 

1394 

WILFRID MELLERS 

Mark W. Booth: The Experience of Song 

1395 

. • 1 H. S. FERNS 

TIM MASON 
• . LUCY MAIR 

J. L. Grana (stein: A Man of Influence - Norman A. Robertson 
and Canadian Statecraft 1929-68 
Hans Spefer: From the Ashes of Disgrace 
• Olusegun Obasanjo: My Command , 

1396 

ALAN JENKINS 
JONATHAN KEATES 

. Ian S. Macnlven and Horry T. Moore (Editors): Literary Lifelines 
- the Richard Aldlngton-Lawrence Durrell Correspondence 
Lawrence Durrell: A Smile In (he Mind’s Eye. Collected Poems 
Robin Glim our: The Idea of the Gentleman In the Victorian Novel 

J397-98 

MARY R. LEFKOWITZ 
. HERMIONE LEE 

Princess Ida, the Amazons and a women’s college ' 
curriculum (article) 

- Margaret. Crosland: Beyond the Lighthouse 

139?440I 

PHYLLIS GROSSKURTH 
CHARLES MADOE 
; PATRICIA CRAIG 
.. PETER KEMP 

John Filling: Autobiography and Imagination 
J. p. Ward: Poetry and the Sodqloglcal Idea 
Hanna Charney: The Detective Novel of Manners 
. paode Ji- Summers: Christopher Ishcrwood 

1402 

J. S.. BRATTON 
I}’- ! ; CAROL RUMENS 

• ‘ V ; GAMIN! SALQADO 

i • ' 1 

■ . * • • .i 

■■ : ■' . • . i . 

r '_ Commentary - 

Edward Bulwer Lytton: Money (The Other Place, Stratford) 
A reading by AndreJYoznesensky . . 

Duncaft Forbes: Favours (Northcqlt Theatre, Exeter) ‘ 

• 

1403 
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Between Euclid and the elves 


Lutyens: The Work of the English 
Architect 1869-1944 
Hayward Gallery 

Catalogue 200pp. Arts Council of 
Great Britain. £7.75 at the exhibi- 
tion. otherwise £15. 

0 7287 0304 1 

RODERICK GRAD1DGE: 

Edwin Lutyens 

Architect Laureate 

lt>7pj). George Allen and Unwin. 

0 720023 5 

MARGARET RICHARDSON: 

Lutyens and the Sea Captain 
About 44 unnumbered pages. Scolar 
Press. £4.95 until December 31, then 
£5.95. 

(J H5967 646 3 

ROBERT GRANT IRVING: 

Indian Summer 

Lutyens. Baker, and Imperial Delhi 
406pp. Yale University Press. £20. 

0 305 02422 3 

LAWRENCE WEAVER: 

Houses and Gardens by E. L. Lutyens 

344pp. Woodbridge: Antique Collec- 
tors’ Club. £19.50. 

0 902028 98 7 

Architecture has long been the de- 
spair of the media. Buildings (on the 
whole) cannot move or be moved. 
Trying to film them is bad enough, 


exhibiting them is even worse. Pro- 
ducers of films on architecture have 
tended to rely on putting TV perso- 
nalities on the screen in ever- 
changing gear, to afford relief to 
those boring old buildings. Exhibi- 
tions of any size have been few and 
far between, have tended to rely on 
architect's drawings and biown-up 
photographs, and nave seldom been 
well attended. The Palladio exhibi- 
tion, which came to England from 
Jtnly in 1975 , extended the range of 
exhibits into three dimensions by its 
lavish use of architectural models; 
even so It never quite came alive, 
home of the exhibitions at the 
EISA’s little Heinz Gallery in Port- 
man Square have made stimulating 
experiments in new methods of pre- 
sentation, but by the nature of the 
gallery they could only do so on a 
modest scale. On the whole, 
architecture has done best when it 
has formed part of a larger exhibi- 
tion, aa in the Hayward's Art In 


Revolution (on the art of the Russian 
Revolution) in 1971, or the V & A's 
Victorian Church Art in 1971- 
72. The Lutyens exhibition current- 
ly on show at the Hayward makes 
history as the first big exhibition to 
project an architect in a convincing 
and enjoyable way. Inside the con- 
crete cage of the Hayward it has 
created a complete Lutyens world, 
using the spaces and changes of level 
of the gallery, but effectively disguis- 
ing its architecture (which Lutyens 
would surely have loathed). But it 
conceals architecture with more 
architecture; each of the main spaces 
is given an architectural character 
which evokes the contrasting charac- 
ters of the different episodes in Lut- 

K ins's career, starting with the scrub- 
ed oak beams and picturesque 
brickwork of his Surrey beginnings, 
and ending with the formnl grandeur 
of Liverpool Cathedral and New Del- 
hi. Timber arcades, brick fireplaces 
and floors, classical piers and door- 
cases, coved or vaulted ceilings, and 
other architectural details copied 
from or inspired by Lutyens's own 
work are brilliantly used to create 
the appropriate settings, within 
which drawings, photographs, furni- 
ture. books, letters, sketches, per- 
sonal relics and a succession of mod- 
els of individual buildings combine 
to entertain and inform the visitor. 
Even the fire-doors have been given a 
Lutyens styling. 

Such a transformation is not 
cheap. The exhibition has cost well 
in excess of £ 100,000 and would nev- 
er have taken place in the form it 
has if the exhibition committee (and 
especially its chairman, Colin Am- 
ery) had not raised the money to fill 
what the catalogue preface calls “the 
gap between the ambitions of the 
committee and the resources of the 
Arts Council”. But money, however 
essential, would not of itself have 
been enough, without the know- 
ledge, panache and flair contributed 
by the designer of the exhibition, 
Piers Gough, and the- rest of the 
committee. 

So much for the exhibition, but 
what about its subject? Why spend 
over £100,000 on Lutyens, in prefer- 
ence to any other architect? Partly, 
without doubt, because Lutyens has 
come into fashion in a big way in the 
last few years, especially In America 
where he is the in-figure among 
American architects disillusioned 


By Mark Gir ouard 

with the Modem Movement. In 
addition, unlike many architects, 
who submerged themselves in their 
work and are hard to present us 
individuals, he is an obvious “perso- 
nality". whose irrepressible faceiious- 
ness irritated some as much ns it 
delighted others, and survives in the 
exhibition in the endless visual jokes, 
puns, stories and games which he 
drew all through his career. He de- 
signed furniture and fittings which, 
unlike his buildings, can he brought 
to the Hayward, lie had u very large 
output, and there are strong con- 
trasts between the work of different 
periods of his career. And he is 
closely bound up with two current 
objects of nostalgia, the country 
house and the British Empire. 

But beyond the accidents of 
fashion or convenience lies the belief 
that Lutyens is one of the world's 
great architects. “In his lifetime”, as 
Christopher Hussey put it, “ho was 
widely held to be our greatest 
architect since Wren if not, as many 
maintained, his superior." Hussey a 
superb and sympathetic biography of 
Lutyens (published in 1950) set out 
to establish him as “the last great 
architect of the age of humanism”. 
Already in 1931, Robert Byron had 
told readers that “a great architect, 
of the calibre of Bernini, Mansard 
and Wren, is working in their 
midst." These formidable claims, 
zealously propagated by Country 
Life in Lutyens's own lifetime and 
preserved by a small but influential 
group of admirers during the high 

R eak of the Modern Movement, 
ave been enthusiastically restated 
by a new generation of architects 
and architectural historians in the 
last few years. 

Literature to support or illustrate 
these claims is now becoming avail- 
able in increasing quantities. The ex- 
hibition has sparked off something of 
a Lutyens industry in the publishing 
world. As an advance guard in 1980 
came Peter inskip's monograph and 
Mary Lutyens's moving and reveal- 
ing study of her father. This year’s 
crop includes the exhibition cata- 
logue itself, richly illustrated, packed 
with information, and containing 
essays by Mary Lutyens, Jane 
Brown, John Cornforth, Gavin 
Stamp and John Summerson. Roder- 
ick Gradidge perceptively analyses a 
selection of- Lutyens buildings. Mar- 
garet Richardson (whose catalogue 


of the Lutyens drawings belonging to 
the RIBA came om in 1973) edits 
his whimsical illustrated "inventry” 
of the huuse which he designed for 
Captain Day of RMS Briton, to 
umusc himself and the Captain on a 
voyage hack from South Africa in 
I9iy. Robert Gram Irving’s 
monumental study of New Delhi tells 
the full story of its conception and 
ere ut ion in admirable detail, and is 
superbly illustrated. A reprint of 
Lawrence Weaver s House ana 
Gardens by E. L. I.utyens, first 
published by Country Life in 
1913, reveals the combination of ex- 
quisitely selective photography and 
enthusiastic description with which 
the magazine helped establish the 
architect in the first decades of his 
enreer. It seems a pity that no pub- 
lisher has as yet reprinred Christ- 
opher Hussey's mu nograph, surely 
one of the half-dozen best architectural 
biographies of this century. 

Of Lutyens's intense seriousness us 
an architect there can he no doubt. 
His facetiousness may have con- 
cealed but never impeded his total 
dedication to his craft. He set out to 
compete with and equal the 
architectural giants of the past. 
Architecture dominated his life, 
nearly ruined his marriage, and left 
him a comparatively poor man. 

Charges that he was superficial, a 
clever showman who would pul on 
an act in whatever style entertained 
his clients, do not bear looking into. 
Granted the accidents of the place 
and time of birth, his career de- 
veloped on a consistent course. His 
Surrey childhood and youth, his 
training under Ernest George and his 
early friendship with and hero- 
worship of Gertrude Jekyll set him 
-in orbit in the world of the vernacu- 
lar revival, of enthusiasm for country 
crafts and country ways and suspi- 
cion of all cities except garden ones. 
It is doubtful how deeply this bit 
with Lutyens. He lived all his work- 
ing life in London houses and in 
spile of a good deni of talk about “a 
little white house” In the country 
never came anywhere near buying or 
building it. His London garden was 
neglected, and he refused to allow 
flowers inside his own houses. Mary 
Lutyens describes his urban dress at 
country-house weekends and com- 
ments “1 cannot see him in country 
clothes and doubt whether he ever 
wore them.” Vegetation and trees 


(except of the most formal variety) 
play little part in his architecture! 
drawings; even the dream house 

which he drew for Emily Lytton 

when he was courting her rises stark, 
clean and iincrecpcred out of the 
ground. The exhibition catalogue re- 

C reduces a childhood drawing by 
ini not of floivcrs or country cot- 
tages but a “design for h twin-screw 
engine for torpedo-boats and laun- 
ches.” Its intersecting wheels and 
pistons suggest the geometric inter- 
sections o (ninny of his later designs; 
geometry, one suspects, always 

meant more to him than nature. 

Even in Munstcad Wnud, in the cen- 
tral shrine of his Surrey vernacular 
period, what Lawrence weaver cap- 
tions us a “fireplace in farm-house 
manner” is in fact u highly sophisti- 
cated exercise in contrasting and 
intersecting curves, infinitely re- 
moved in spirit front the work of 
vernacular craftsmen. (It lias been 
re-created in the first room of the 
Huyward exhibition.) 

Lutyens’s fascination with geomet- 
ry developed side by side with an 
interest in exploiting' architecture ns 
a stylistic language, and increasingly 
with exploiting (he richest and 
longest lived language of all. that of 
the classical orders. Of his amazing 
inventiveness in both fields, exhibi- 
tion and books provide abundant 
evidence. With apparently inex- 
haustible ease he could set curves 
playing against other curves, or 
intersect spheres with prisms, or 
prisms with each other. He could 
take a Georgian hipped-roof manor, 
a rusticated doorcase, an oriel win- 
dow or an arrow-slit and by changes 
in position, proportion or material 
re-crcnte them in new and unex- 
pected forms. As GoodharC-Rendel 
put it-, “in many doorways, chimney- 
pieces and bus of furniture of 
Lutyens’s design one meets the sud- 
den unanalysable felicity that makes 
one catch one's breath.” 

Lutyens's extraordinary talents are 
undeniable but they were accompa- 
nied by, and to some extent stimu- 
lated, weaknesses which seriously 
hindered him in his dedicated search 
for architectural greatness. Clever- 
ness has. its own dangers; it is too 
tempting to show it off. Lutyens had 
an almosi infinite gift for playing 
both with words and Images, the 
kind of tvif that enabled him to draw 
a few strokes and transform the 
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armorial Icttcr-lieud of the* I* & O 
into h ferocious tiger or in reference 
lo his unsuccessful dispute with his 
colleague Herbert linker to make 
his determination to show how he 
can transform >i|tf formulas becomes 
a little wcarjMunc, in a rr title el lire as 
well as on paper. And along with a 
sometimes facile clever jicss goes a 
certain Jack of strength that express- 
es itself in loo much prett if i cation, 
ti»o much catling up of shapes. Lin- 
ciisfame Castle is praised in the Hay- 
ward catalogue for its "massive ab- 
stract qualities", hui it is instructive 
to compare it with the original castle 
as drawn by C. R. Mackintosh u few 
years before Lutyens began to work 
on it, the massive abstract qualities 
were there already, and Lutyens 
softened and lotted them down 
rather than strengthened (hem. 

Lutyens himself was inert asi ugly 
aware of this weakness. He was al- 
ways trying to iliscipline himself lo 
ucliicvc greater simplicity and 
strength, licit he was not equipped 
by nature lo build in the grand man- 
ner, however desperately lie desired 
to do so. The niedium-si/ed country 
houses of his thirties probably repre- 
sented the scale moat naturally suited 
to bis talents and ure the most 
obviously enjoyable of bis creations. 
His design for the 1-onrfon County 
Hall competition of 1907 shows that 
a very large building was still beyond 
him. Then, in 1912, he had his grunt 
break-through, when first the New 
Delhi plan and then the Viceroy's 
House came his way 

It is hard to see the Viceroy's 
House as die triumph lauded by 
Lutyens's admirers. It has its amaz- 
ing moments, above all the double 
horizontal line of the upper and low- 
er cornices, stretching without a 
break across the I.UOlT feet of the 
east front and its wings. In these, 
and in the superbly vigorous model- 
ling of the stonework above and be- 
tween them, Lutyens at Last attained 
the sublime. After Chat wonderful 
upper cornice ’ nothing more was 
needed. But Lutyens lost liis nerve; 
so simple and unqualified a state- 
ment was beyond him. Out of the 
centre projects his idiotic dome, that 
totally unconvincing symbol of the 
majesty of the Raj, accompanied by 
other unnecessary embellishments in 
the jelly-mould style of the period. 

Lutyens (unlike his admirers) was 
never happy with the dome; he even, 
in one inspired response to a call for 
economy, suggested that it and the 
Durbar Hall below it Bhould be omit- 


ted altogether, [hit the dome was 
nni (its only failure at Delhi. A plan 
on the scale of tile Viceroy’s House 
was beyond him; in spite of some 
grand moments it is uninventive in 
the centre and min Idled at the extre- 
mities. The even vaster planning of 
New Delhi itself was lurllicr beyond 
liis powers. Compared lu the in- 
spired Chicago professionalism of 
Burnham in wariiingtnn or Burley 
Griffin in Canberra, it is iiiualcurisfi 
and incompetent. The new city fails 
to relate to the old one, and the 
grand vista of King's Way to the rest 
of the new citv. The endless round- 
abouts arc endlessly confusing, liven 
the grand vista is not us grand as it 
ought to be. This is due less to the 
famous and disastrous extinction of 
the Viceroy’s House by the slope of 
the final hill than to its marooning 
beyond its ironwork grilles and (he 
empty formalities of Viceroy’s Court. 
It completely fails to dominate the 
city as it was meant to. If the city as 
a whole succeeds ill symbolizing any- 
thing it is not grandeur, still less 
liumaiiitv. but rather government 
totally divorced from ordinary peo- 
ple. As such it is perhaps England’s 
most disastrous legacy to indepen- 
dent India. 

Of course New Delhi was not en- 
tirely due to Lutyens. No doubt he 
was hamstrung by colleagues, com- 
mittees and governments. Even so 
he must share responsibility for the 
failures of New Delhi, which relate 
to n weakness in him as an architect 
more basic than anything yet refer- 
red to. Almost nil accounts of him 
stress his childlike or boyish qual- 
ities, using phrases such as ‘im- 
petuous schoolboy" (Osbert Sitwell) 
“part schoolboy" (Lord Halifax) and 
‘‘gay child" (Harold Nicolson). His 
friend E. V. Lucas described him as 
“still an eternal child ... a minister 
of elvish nonsense”. Lord protect us 
from our friends, one might say, but 
Lutyens had a somewhat distressing 
habit of talking about himself in the 
same way. and cast himself in n 
child-like, or partly child-like role in 
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On his voyages to and from India - where he made nineteen visits in connection with the building of New Delh i - 
Lutyens always (as a government official) sailed on the P A O line. He often incorporated its letter headings 
differently each time, in his illustrations when writing to his wife and children. In the drawing above reproduced 
from the catalogue of the Lutyens Exhibition reviewed here, the Company's flags and emblem make the tiger's 
fare. "Vivr rations" hw Lutyens's word for light-hearted occupations such as this. 


sweetest little boy-man", he de- 
scribed himself us “your little boy 
mate". When their marriage began 
to run into difficulties he apologized 
for his “spirit of childish wilful ness” 


and suggested that Emily "take me 
by the hand as though I was a little 
child'*. In 1917 liis beloved Gertrude 


some of his most meaningful rela- 
tionships, especially with older 
women. In his early manhood he 
himself confessed that he enjoyed 
writing “as a child" to his “beloved 
B Ha- Lamb" Barbara Webb - “so 
much easier than as something of 
this world 28 years old". During the 
blissful year of his engagement to 
Emily Lytton they referred to each 
other as children, and it seems likely 
that this was initiated by him rather 
than by Emily; she called him “my 


iekyll “treats him like a child", 
according to Lady Sackville, the inti- 
mate friend and possibly mistress of 
his later years. He wrote love-letters 
to Lady Sackville in baby language 
and she treated him like a pet; he 
was “such a good little McNcd and 
so fluffy"; she was continually “send- 
ing him to his basket". 

All this aspect of his private life, 
along with the jokes, puns and face- 
tiousness that were so publicly appa- 
rent, may be explained as the surface 
armour of a shy man, or a means of 
relieving the strains endured by a 
creative one. But it is tempting to 
wonder whether they went deeper, 
to try to place him in the strange, 
embarrassing and as yet little ex- 
plored world of late Victorian and 
Edwardian whimsicality, of the cull 
of Pan and the child, of J. M. Barrie 
and Peter Pan who wants “always to 
be a little boy and to have tun". 
Barrie was one of Lutyens’s best 
friends, and Lutyens designed the 
sets for the first production of Peter 
Pan. 

This is difficult and unfamiliar 
territory for an architectural hist- 


orian. It involves the vexed question 
of the relationship between an 
architect's work and his personality 
and calls for subjective judgments 
with which many will disagree. But it 
is arguable that in some ways Lut- 
yens was emotionally undeveloped, 
and that this lack of development 
seriously affected his work as an 
architect. 

Hussey was perceptive about this 
aspect of Lutyens, although he gave 
it a different and much more com- 
plimentary explanation. He wrote of 
‘the existence, behind the laughable, 
lovable facade, beyond the abounding 
inventiveness, of something mar- 
moreal, austere, as icy as Euclid". 
Lutyens's ultimate allegiance , he 
thought, was not to the human needs 
of his clients, but to “certain abstract 
and, as he was convinced, eternal 
values transcending mortal consid- 
erations". His son Robert saw this as 
“the fundamental integrity of the 
artist, unmoved in the last resort by 
sympathy or charity, dispassionate 
and authoritarian". It is templing, 
however, to interpret it in terms of 
weakness rather than strength, of a 
failure of the understanding which 
meant, for instance, that however 
vividly he projected his imagination 
into the life to be lived in his houses, 
he was always to some extent “play- 
ing house” rather than designing for 
the real needs of real people. There 
is a curous unreality about many of 


The proliferating periphery 


By J. M. Richards 
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The Design of SitbitrblB 
A critical study in environmental his- 
tory 


sense of dependencies of towns but 
self-contained communities. 

The low-density extension of a town 
into the countryside, whether resulting 
from new forms of transport, from 
popular ambition to achieve more 
genteel or healthier living habits or 
from the enterprise of speculative 


tory from the enterprise of speculative 

281pp. Pembridnc Press Ltd,, lb housc-hullder*. does not necessarily 
Pembridgc RomlT Lyndon W 1 1 3HL. constitute a suburb in i Ihe true sense of 
£IA, 5 (]. « self-sufficient - entity that provides 

0 8fi2dh 1102' 8 ’ within its boundaries all the rcqulre- 

: . ... ■ — .ments of daily life except those con- 
cerned with earning a living. Edwards's 
The only serious weakness of this examination of suburbia would have 


The only serious weakness of this 


otherwise excellent, wise and in fonna- been clearer and more constructive 
five book is that it uses the word had he acknowledged that it has its own 
suburbia to mean too many different distinct and specialized attributes and 
things. In sonic passages' Arthur M, « a neither the town spread thin nor the 
Edwards's suburbs arc simply the countryside built up. 


Edwards s suburbs arc -simply the 
fringes of towns where sporadic growth 
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to hisneighbour and to the rest of the 
community, lit fulfilling these needs 
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and its effects are created very largely 
by the united efforts of its inhabitants, 
each diligently exploiting the varied 
opportunities that the suburban ethos 
offers him. The process is as much one 
of chance as of design. The typical 
suburban scene is an accumulation of 
happy accidents, and it is thus mislead- 
ing to speak of the ideal suburb as 
being designed in the sense that a 
square in a Georgian town or a neigh- 
bourhood in a contemporaiy new town 
were consciously designed as a pre- 
liminary to being built. There lies 
another anomaly in Edwards’s title. 

, It is true that many suburbs do not 
display more than a hint of the richly 
overlaid environment which those to 
whom neither town nor country life is 
perfectly suited revel in if they are 
fortunate; this needs time to establish 
and in recent decades the -' rule-of- 
thumb regulations introduced as part 
of the developing system of planning 
controls or lb ease the fldw of traffic, 
and determining rand-widths and 
sight-line? (regulations that Edwards 
duly castigates), have broken open the 
closod-in world in which the suburban 
ethos. once flourished. Yet although its 
charms may. be partly nostalgic, a 
picture of the suburb in its rare mntur- 
' tty is the one those attempting to 
eluctdnte the essential quality of sur- 
burbiti should always carry in tlieir 
, minds. . •• ... 

!' . ' Edwards cast ht$ net wider, and any 
confusion as to the proper characteris- 
tics Crf siibtjrbia is 'fully compensated 
for by the breadth or ' his historical 
• survey. The Design of Suburbia is 
really a history of housing policies and 
hoiisihg legislation since the eighteenth 
century '/omitting only ihc'hlgMensity 
.. Ccntrdl-arca housing that has been the 
most! promirieiit . contribution lo our 
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cities in this generation, and the mid- 
dle-class flats that were nearly as 
prominent a contribution of the gene- 
ration before. This is a readable 
account, full of acute observation, into 
which the social and the legislative 
elements are skilfully woven. Edwards 
is very good on causes of change such 
as the motor-car, showing first how it 
influenced the spread of towns by 
allowing commuter traffic to develop 
away from the railway, and then its 
aesthetic influence, vyhen it diluted the 
densely built-up texture of the earlier 
suburbs by means of the new road- 
patterns on which motor-traffic in- 
sisted. and for example by inserting 
driveways leading to garages into the 
previously continuous lines of hedges 
that bordered the roads and enclosed 
the secluded gardens. 

He is also good on administrative 
Influences -especially the negative: the 
Impossibly wide range of talents de- 
manded of the local authority sur- 
veyors who were placed in such a 
powerful position as a consequence of 
the Act of 1875, and the abdication by 
the architectural profession from all. 
responsibility for suburban housing 
after the RIBA's new Code of Practice 
in 1920 forbade architects to be in- 
volved in housing finance os they had 
effectively been since early, in. the 
nineteenth century. 

Edwardshas some revealingpassages 
also on social, history, in which ne 
analyses, fOr example, the snobbery 
that made semi -detached houses prefer- 
able lo terraces because or the latter’s 
association with working-class hous- 
ing, in spite of the fact that the upper 
classes In Belgravia and (he Blooms- 
bury squares lived In terraces. He also 
notes the significant class differences 
’ between thp London opinibus, wliich 


his buildings, in spite of their bril- 
liance. From this viewpoint his 
absorption in the ere ut ion of the 
Queen’s doll’s house becomes signifi- 
cant, as docs his famous description 
of classical architecture as “the great 
game". New Delhi was the greatest 

S ame of all, played with complete 
education and a total failure to en- 
visage it as an actual city where 
people would live and work. 

There was, however, one work in 
which Lutyens transcended his 
limitations. His design for Liverpool 
Cathedral was the darling of his last 
years. It was never built beyond the 
crypt, but at least a very large model 
of it was made, and is the wonder of 
the Hayward exhibition. Here his 
preoccupations with geometry and 
abstract form, with the reinterpreta- 
tion of old themes and with the 
classical language of architecture fuse 
perfectly together. The rather chil- 
dish ingenuities and jelly-mould pro- 
files of his Thiepval arch have been 
developed and enlarged to produce a 
complex but ordered whole. The vast 
cliff-likc facades, fretted away above 
and dug into below, and the lonely 
aedicules and silhouetted columns 
that articulate its upper peaks, are 
intensely moving. Alas, it was 
Lutyens's clients, not Lutyens him- 
self, who lost their nerve; it is a 
sadly different silhouette which now 
crowns the slopes of Brownlow Hill. 


in its early days was essentially a 
middle-class conveyance (it did not 
start operating until eight in the morn- 
ing, by which time the lower classes 
were at work) and the tram, which was 
the working-class vehicle. West End 
property interests managed to keep 
trams out of the centre of London, 
which they did not touch until they 


century. Even outside the centre trams 
were mostly confined to the working- 
class suburbs. 

One would have liked more about 
housing densities, especially in relation 
to the particular style of living tor 


post-war planned extension of hou^' 
building Into the countryside, whether 
by means of . the suburban estates oi 
speculative builders and municipal au- 
thorities or of the new towns bum ny. 
specially appointed corporations 
as much clue to miscalculations Hjwui 
population growth on the pari oi 
Abercrombie and other planners as to 
any popular preference for the cottage 
fype dfhouse. In fact the slum dwelier* 

exported to the new towns sadly misseu 

to begin with the sense of neigh** 01 '™* 
ness Inherent in close-packed uri»n 
streets and tenements. There 0 0 

piacussion of the pros and cons of iinis 
as an element in suburban housing 
and Edwards seems to assume 
suburb - unlike Ihe traditional country 
town - must by definition be of tow 
density, even when this means eating 
up land that might be preserved to 
agriculture. It would have been 
foresting if he had set out the a n>,' 
ments oh which this assumption 
founded. * 
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Blueprints for paradise 
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The good society is n vision that has 
danced before men's eyes since well 
before the Greeks. But quite what 
sort oF vision it is has seldom been 
agreed. For Plato, it was an illumi- 
nating intellectual construction, for 
Marx it would be the virtually inevit- 
able outcome of a revolutionary pro- 
cess, while for many moderns, it is a 
blueprint lo be actualized, an invita- 
tion to social engineering. But is it a 
constitution within winch changing 
generations of human beings might 
five? Or is it a concrete way of life 
inhabited by people who lack oui 
cnpucily for fouling things up? 
Again, is it one wuy of life on wliich 
all humans will come to agree? Oi 
arc there many versions of the good 
society, often with little else but 
their supposed goodness in common? 

Some of these questions arc raised 
in the opening essay of this collec- 
tion by Richard T. de George. He is 
clear that the good society is a 
different thing from n good society, 
of which there could be many ver- 
sions. Marx clearly believed in the 
former. Professor George asks if this 
vision is still “viable" and concludes 
that it is not, and that contemporary 
communists have been realistic in 
settling for attempting to create the 
conditions of a good society. By 
contrast, John O- Burke argues that 
Marx believed that a revolutionary 
process was a necessary furnace in 
which men fit to inhabit the future 

C society would have to be 
. His argument requires him to 
discount all those obiter dicta in 
which Marx and Engels said that 
some countries (such as Britain and 
America) might advance to worker 
power without actually undergoing a 
revolution. His argument is convinc- 
ing. and makes dear n point which is 
not otherwise prominent in these 
essays-, that you cannot have a good 
society without transforming human 
nature; and such transformation 
might well be a long and bloody 
business. 

Hence George’s argument that it is 
better to settle for a good society is 
a sensible one. And in being sensi- 
ble. it is typical of most of the essays 
m this collection, which can be de- 
scribed as “revisionist’’ in the sense 
that they seek to reintroduce into the 
Marxist ideal those characteristics of 
modern (capitalist) society which a 
liberal would recognize os being 
valuable. The point about George's 
acceptance of moral pluralism is that 
different people have different ideas 
oF what would constitute a good soci- 
ety, Given this, political life becomes 
(as it in fact now is) not a matter of 
bringing about “the good society” as 
if it were a blueprint to be im- 
plemented, but of finding ways to 
accommodate different views of our 
current imperfections. 

Another who would conserve a 
treasured fragment 1 of capitalism is 
Arthur Diquattro in “Alienation and 
justice In the market".. His essay is a 
genuinejy Marxist. exercise in turning 
economics into a moral science, ana 
its main drive is to demonstrate what 
a useless collection of parasites capi- 
talists really are. His argument takes 
off from Joan -Robinson’s observa- 
tion that there is an Important differ- 
ence between returns to capital and 
profits for capitalists, but it ends up 
rac ^ ca * thought. back to about 
1820, when it was the parasitism of 
tne upper classes that most impress- 
ed the socialists of the day. Diquat-. 
iros main concern, however, is to 
salvage the market, which has some- 
times been thrown out with the bath- 
water by over-hasty theorists. “Not 
^nret", he tells us, “but class 
structure and class determined tech- 
I'iSn !u? roisdevelopment, are re- 
. sponsible for alienated labour. ’.’ 

_Thi most radical of all these re- 
vinpnisu is Lawrence Crocker, who 
, jnakes it clear in his essay on "Marx, 


liberty and democracy ’’ that the good 
society will he a perpetual adult 
education class in which self- 
realization will take the form of un 
all-round development of everyone’s 
capacities. The feature of the present 
world which seems most to dismay 
Professor Crocker is the existence ot 
status-hierarchies, and (his makes 
him alarmed at the thought of bril- 
liant concert pianists enjoying ap- 
plause at the end of their perform- 
ances. for “even a non-lierediiarv 
status elite is a threat to a left 
libertarian community, because it 
destroys feelings or equality ot 
worth”. His ideal is one of every- 
body exercising skills at an equal 
level of competence, but he regret- 
fully concludes that such an outcome 
is unlikely. His inspiration is found 
in a sentence from The German Ideol- 
ogy: "Only in a community do the 
means exist for every individual to 
cultivate his talents in all directions.” 
It is this vision of, us it were, sclf- 
dcvclopers galloping off in alt direc- 
tions at once that gives one n strong 
sense of unreality in talk about the 
good society, the objection lo which 
can be best expressed by saying that 
everything we do has an opportunity 
cost. 

It is Crocker’s essay which exhibits 
most clearly the land-of-Cockaigne 
charm permeating many of these 
essays. Leaving far behind him the 
problems of power and scarcity, he 
suggests that revolutionary leaders 
should retire to tlieir ploughs when 
the revolution is over. “The one par- 
ty that should not exist after the 
revolution is the partv that is identi- 
fied in people’s minds with the rev- 
olution. . . . Anyone perceived as a 
leader in the process of the revolu- 
tion should retire from politics with 
the success of the revolution." It's a 
lovely thought, but what does he 
think the Lenins, Maos. Castros and 
their like are in the game for? The 
revolution is never finished, there’s 
always more work to be done. 

Dnvid McLellan contributes a 
characteristically lucid piece on 
“Marx and Engels on the future 
communist society". As lie notes, 
Marx thought that “Hegel saw man 
ns a disembodied consciousness nnd 
the world ns necessarily inimical to 
mail’s fulfilment", a caricature of 
Hegel which is necessary if Marx’s 
comments on him are to make sense. 
Crocker describes the position of the 
Praxis Marxists of Yugoslavia, who 
fit well into the volume because ol 
their receptivity to liberal ideas, 
which they graft with dialectical flex- 
ibility on to the main stem of Marx- 
ist (nought. Other essays touch on 
contemporary communist reality, but 
it is a very tight touch. Loren Gra- 
ham describes “the questioning o( 
science and technology” now de- 


veloping in the Soviet Union, while 
Paul Sweezey argues that the most 
important contribution Maoism made 
to the advance of Marxism was to 
break the tyranny of the Soviet mod- 
el: “Postre volutionary society con- 
tains not only contradictions inher- 
ited from iniflennin of a class-riven 
society” blit also “it produces and 
reproduces its own contradictions”, 
making it ail the more necessary, 
one thinks, as one remembers 
Crocker’s suggestion, for the fathers 
of the revolution to find reasons for 
continuing to guide their children. 

This is, then, a better than average 
collection of essays, usually sensible, 
certainly liberal, mostly well written. 
Yet there is something wrong with 
the whole project, ana it is instruc- 
tive to consider what It is. 

One set of problems arises because 
the essays are based on the Marxian 
texts ana Marx said very little about 
the future communist society.. On the 
other hand, his work is very rich in 
negative characterizations of capital- 
ism. It is thus obvious that, in these 
terms, the good society will certainly 
not be characterized by oppression, 
exploitation, alienation', private 
property, capitalists and so on. Hence 
one way in which Marxists can write 
abput the good society is to work out 
the negations of these negative qual- 
ities. Thus Diquattro writes: “Crucial 
to the moral vision of socialists, built 
infe their picture of j the good' society 


is the elimination of competitive- 
ness, the promotion of social co- 
operation, and the disappearance of 
idicnHliun.’’ lie presumably doesn’t 
mean that little boys in the good 
society wnuld be forbidden to race 
each other lu a winning post. One 
presumes he is talking of the rat- 
race, but some of the remarks in this 
volume suggest that Wimbledon und 
Ascot, Flushing Meadow and Le 
Mans, might well have to go as well, 
since they cannot help but generate 
those dreaded status-hierarchies. 
Wlial the contributors might say on 
this sort ut question would no doubt 
vary, but the level uf abstraction to 
which they arc committed by tlieir 
use of Marx ns Ihe boundary fence 
of their reflections sometimes opens 
the way to absurdity. 

A concern with Marxist theory en- 
tails. in a variety of ways, an evasion 
of evident realities. Diquattro for ex- 
ample, writes: “As far its productive 
contribution is concerned, capitalists 
constitute a 'superfluous' class ol 
coupon dippers Hint has long ceased 
to perform a useful function." No 
doubt definitions can be constructed 
to support such a view, blit it leaves 
one wondering why it is that capital- 
ism, after all this time, still seems to 
have secrets of abundance which 
socialist societies cannot match. Bui 
reaching a suitably Marxist conclu- 
sion is enough to uispcl any inclina- 
tion to pursue the matter further by 
querying the curious coexistence ol 
such parasitism with abundance, or 
why the expropriation of these para- 
sites is not followed by prodigies ol 
productive advance. 

Several writers quote Marx to the 
effect (hat the emergence of worker- 
owned cooperative factories shows 
that capitalists are no longer neces- 
sary. But such an urgument is hardly 
relevant lo modern conditions. II 
people can produce things in other 
ways than by capitalist enterprises, 
there is not the slightest reason far 
slopping them. The real question is: 
why should anyone bother to think 
in terms of the one true Mode of 
Production which must be imposed 
on everybody by revolution? One 
may out-Marx Marx here by observ- 
ing that goods are not produced by 
systems and modes but by real, 
living, breathing men in specific his- 
torical circumstances, etc, etc. 

It is, further, by posing moral and 
political questions in terms of Marx- 
ological scholarship that these writers 
are able to avoid the difficult ques- 
tion of what has actually happened 
on the many occasions in this cen- 
tury when men bolding these very 
bcheiSj who are presumably inert of 
goodwill, have actually tried putting 
any of this into practical effect. Both 
Russia and China are discussed 
without any concern for the connec- 
tion between a passion for the good 


cty. For the cli:i meter of human life 
up till now luis been the enormous 
variety of ideas people have enter- 
taineil of wit; it the good society 
might lie like. For pensioners, it’s 
weeding the rose-garden, for hell's 
angels, it's taking fearful risks zoom- 
ing along motorways. Spaniards will 
still he wanting Ihe bullfights that 
vegetarians und the enemies ol 
hloodspurls will wish to abolish. 
These anil n thousand other disputes 
will have to be settled before anyone 
could even think of setting up the 
good society. But. for these 
essayists, it will till become possible 
by consent on the fur side of some- 
thing culled u revolution. 

But the problem goes even deeper 
limn this, und it can best he cluno- 
rated if wc refer lo the famous pass- 
age in John Donne’s seventeenth 
devotion wliich has often been used 
to state the kind of ideal tu which 
the essayists of this work subscribe: 
No man is an island, and the hell 
that tolls tolls for ns all. This lias 
become something of a social work- 
er’s credo, but only because few peo- 
ple actually read the whole passage. 
Only a few lines later on Donne tells 
us that . . affliction is a treasure, 
and scarce any man hath enough of 
it. No man nAth affliction enough 
that is not matured, and ripened by 
it, and made for God by that afflic- 
tion." 

Now it would indeed be perverse 
to try to organize affliction to facili- 
tate the moral uplift of the inhabi- 
tants of some notional good society. 
Life usually docs that well enough 
for us all. But it is certainly true that 
there are some forms of ebod which 
only arise as we respond to afflic- 


tions. und a society imagined in 
which no such affliction takes place 
lifts nti coni prehension of this sort ol 
good, or indued of any kind of good, 
except that which is most superficially 
appealing. Even those afflictions 
which result from Acts of God tire 
never mentioned in these imaginings. 
It would indeed he a different life 
were alienation in all its forms to h? 
abolished. In such condition, there 
is no place for heroism because any- 
thing that might call forth heroism has 
been abolished. No envy, no gossip, no 
nuns, no kings, no whores plying for 
(rude nor criminals after a last buck. 
No competition nor adversity, and, 
what is worst of all , continual participa- 
tion - and the life of man (and woman 
ton) would be communal, affluent, 
nice, without stress, and long. 

Men hnve died in their millions in 
pursuit of sonic vision of the good 
society. Kulak and bourgeois. Cuban 
and Cambodian, guerrilla and terror- 
ist. and their victims. Cun this be 
why they ail went into Ihe dark? 
There is Mime thing terrifying about 
(he banality of evil. Bui even more 
terrifying would be the banality of 
good. ' 

In, Contemporary Terror: Studies in 
Sub-State Violence (23lpp. Macmil- 
lan. £20. ft 333 27207 2). David Carl- 
ton and Carlo Schacrf havtf assem- 
bled papers presented at the Interna- 
tional School on Disarmament nnd 
Research on Conflicts held in Aric- 
cla, Italy, in August 1978. Among 
the aspects of international terrorism 
considered are Nuclear Violence, 
Chinese and Soviet Attitudes, and 
Hostage-Taking, together with case- 
studies of Federal Germany, Itnly, 
Ulster and the IRA. 


society and the nigh probability of a 
bloodbath. 

At a deeper level, the whole pro- 
ject of “the good society" is an intel- 
lectually confused enterprise. The 
word "good” refers to aspects of 
the human will: to. persons, disposi- 
tions. acts and deeds. It characterize^ 
decisions, or what directly seems to 
govern decisions. But a society, or 
an economic system. Is not a deci- 
sion; nor is it the outcome 1 of a 
decision. In what sense then could it 
be good? Clearly, we might approve 
of a society, and in that loose sense 
signify our approval of it by the .use 
of the word "good”. But this would 
have no real ethical force. 

A good society is clearly compati- 
ble .with bad men and good men with 
n bad Society. This is a- crucial dis- 
tinction, but it is never made- in 
these essays. The reason is that the 
essayists have all sundered the idea 
of toe good society from any idea of 
choice. A good society means, here; 
a society b which people characte- 
rized by a good communal nature 
could allow mat nature to flow freely : 
into a concrete mode of social life. 
There is no risk of evil, for these are 
special people: communal puppets 
controlled by the invisible strings ol 
Marxist exegesis. 

They must, indeed, be very special 
people to enjoy living In suen a sod- 
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Doctrines of diplomacy 
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The EnevL'/opnerfia of American 
Foreign Policy is n huge work of 
American scholarship which represents, 
□t least in part, a collective manifesto. 
Tiic editor. Professor de Comic. has 
chosen not to identity his contribu- 
tors by age, professional status, or 
discipline. Willi a few exceptions, 
however, the authors belong to that 
younger school of historians of 
American foreign policy who enme 
to the fore in the 1960s as critics of 
the hitherto dominant liberal Demo- 
cratic tradition. The influence of 
Professor William Applemnn Wil- 
liams of Wisconsin is encountered at 
many turns. Four of the authors have 
actually served as US diplomats, Ed- 
ward Bennett who writes on “colonial- 
ism” and “mandates" rather than on 
the Euro-American economic di- 
lomacy of the early 1930s, on which 


Lyman Kirkpatrick being the most 
noticeable. Dorothy Borg is not Among 
the contributors. There are some odd 
inclusions. Readme Professor Seabury 
on “Realism ana idealism” one js 
inclined to ask what he is doing in such 
company, remembering his robust 
stand on intervention in Vietnam in the 


"Democrats for Nixon" movement in 
1972 out of dismay at the nomination of 
Senator McGovern as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. I can 
only identify two non-American con- 
tributors: Professor A..E. Campbell of 
Birmingham University (n graduate of 
the British diplomatic service) contri- 
butes a perceptive piece on “The 
Balance of Power”, and Professor 
Jacques Duroselle of the Sorbonne, 


eign policy caused such controversy in 
(Tie United States a few years ago, in a 


port tor u part it 1 1 In r set <4 actions nr 
Initiatives. Professor de Cmule fol- 
lows conventional wisdom in de- 
crying diplomatic history as the study 
nf life exercise of power in nt tidal 
relations between countries, through 
the examination of official and per- 
sonal papers, ft is, he says, "often 
narrow m focus" even when well 
done. Ilis contributors, by contrast, 
“roam beyond areas of conventional 
scholarship" in study wider issues. 

Passing over this image of the dip- 
lomatic historian ns (he hard-working 
dryasdust, by contrast with the hane- 
gJiderman of Professor dc Conti e Y s 
stable (and resisting (he tempta- 
■lion to dismiss the approach of the 
latter as requiring much less applica- 
tion. command of languages and 
knowledge of cultures other than 
those of the United States, much less 
grind and much less contact with, or 
need to understand, the minds and 
personalities of (lie actors), it is 
worth reflecting on why the study of 
American foreign policy has de- 
veloped in this particular direction, 
when forty years ago the United 
States was the home of some of the 
world's leading diplomatic historians, 
men like Lange r. Fuy. Bcmudoltc 
Schmitt, Ray Sontag, and so on. 

The first part of nn answer must 
be 111 at these were historians of 
European diplomacy whose work de- 
rived from the great outburst of his- 
torical examination of the origins 
and precedents of the war of 1914— 
18. Few did more than touch on 
Amcricnn. history even when, as in 
the case of Theodore Roosevelt and 


diplomacy was crucial to their story. 
Historians of American foreign poli- 
cy followed the great Samuel Bemis 
of Yale, whose approach to the disci- 
pline was rooted in a nationalist con- 
sciousness of the superiority of the 
American ethos. But where they 
worked increasingly in twentieth- 
‘ Is, 

lute 1960s barred from nil but Amer- 
ican archives and, if the truth be 
told, often loo ill-equipped linguisti- 
cally to make use of such foreign 
sources as were available. It was not 
until the 1950s that any historian of 
American neutrality during (he First 
World War thought to look at the 
record of the Reichstag inquiry into 
the causes of Germany's defeat, 
which had been available since the 


1914 w;is inipnssihlv over nu»M of the 
field and nut practised even where it 
was possible, ilistorhins nf American 
foreign policy, hound hy (he consti- 
tutional processes, and beguiled hy 
the conventions of American politic- 
al rhetoric, concentrated on Con- 
gress, on pressure croups, on ethnic 
minorities, and, following a trend in 
American society long ago identified 
by Charles Beard as tnc "devil factor 
in American history", began to iden- 
tify influences which were regarded 
as illegitimate. And, being barred 
front (and professedly bored by) the 
detailed detective work which under- 
lies all great diplomatic historio- 
graphy, they turned away from the 
personalities, the decisions, the mor- 
al choices, and the whole actual liv- 
ing world within which international 
relations are conducted, towards 
“ideas" mid "concepts" - if they did 
not abandon history entirely (as 
droves of them did) for a similarly 
mono-cultural uppronch to political 
science. As a result, one could for 
years scan American writing on for- 
eign policy in vain for answers to 
questions such as “Did it work?” and 
“What did they want to happen?",' 
“How good was their information 
and intelligence?” , “How did they 
perceive the countries and societies 
with which they were dealing?” Such 
questions were simply not being 
asked - let alone answered. 

The William Appleman Williams 
school observed carefully that Amer- 
ican rhetoric and American practice 
did not always coincide, a discovery 
which drove all of them some of the 
“ of the 

time, into a discussion of American 
"goals" in terms more suited to the 
analysis of religious heresy than his- 
torical explanation. The discovery 
that it is in the nature of “foreign 
policy" - a collective noun covering 
the day-to-day catalogue of deci- 
sions, initiatives, actions and inact- 





and tangible manifestations of Amer- Many of the concepts analysed in 
ica's relations (whether official or this encyclopaedia, for instance, are 
unofficial) with other countries - that irretrievably culture-bound. The 
it can only be conducted by a com- essay on •'Elitism ’, for example, is 
paratively small, identifiable and not devoted to a study of the social 
usually appointed “6hte” of career origins, culture, presumptions and 
officials and elected _ politicians, suppositions of the various groups 
threw them badly. Their concept of dutt have worked on one another to 
America derived from Rousseau. In produce what Russian, British, 
their view, American actions in the Japanese or Indonesian diplomatists 
world ought to be the product of a ( 0r journalists) would encounter as 


Spanish- American War remained Wright’s term for twentieth-century 
closed until Professor May of Har- Americans) volotuA gAtirale. Since it 


who had 


the unique nature of the treaty-making first looked at American neutrality something sinister, something very 
power in America by comparison with through German sources, discovered wrong was going on. Economic or 
the traditional European system has them in the 1960s, thick with dust business interests were at work; or 

contributed enormously to the and slii! tied in the originul tape with militarists; or the military-industrial 

.monHrcho-impcrial role of the Presi- which they had been consigned to complex. Whatever it was, America’s 
dent in world politics. the archives sixty years before. Be- foreign policy was not being made by 

Ii lakes n massive publication like ! llc 1967 Public Records Act in “the people . 

this to bring home the enormous |l ' One cannot help feeling that, at 

pari plavcd By doctrine in both the American rapprochement of the i easl w K ere ,i ie V ou riser men were 
practice and the teaching of the 1 ^ ,0 | had to wait Mnanlito ‘concerned, there was altogether too 
fustoTy of Amencan foreign polio-. " t,s J '® re f" mudl F ™nkfurt School and too lit- 

Indeed it raises in an acute form the studied, at n time when Amencan tle wi ener K re t s ; n t », c i r cosniQ r 

questions how far the latter is actual- P^s were open up ta > the s end l of In8tead of the a riorl sociological 

ly responsible for the former, and H)30s, and in many cases forrnu , ations of Horkheimer, Adorno 

how far our perceptions of the role - txyona. or MarcusCf what lhey needed was a 

or doctrine in the conduct of US in these circumstances writing the serious Wittgensteinian look at the 
foreign relations lead us to view his- history of American diplomacy after language and the definitions they 
toncal events only in doctrinal terms. . * 

The contents Ijsl reveals the emo- 

(ional and persuasive pull of the con- ' ; • 

cept of doctrine: Monroe. Truman, 'A Hnmn 

Eisenhower and Nixon all claimed to I\. OUlllu JLtI.OVI.0 

have enunciated “doctrines"; Wopd^ 

row Wilson has ! liis “Fourteen ■ .. ; ,, 

Points”;. General Marshall and Hen- The. radio is tho iQundtrack for her life,.;, 

ty Mot flcnlliau have their “plans". -.inw»i*nt t .un C ontrollable, pp^ular - ' . 

“Militarism" and. the "Military- her ‘days alone in a room "with running water, 

Industrial Complex" are lisidd but punctuated by trips to the. bathroom . 

noi.."NBvalism , only "Naval Di- . 

. plomacy” (a clear and dispassionate Sometimes her black clothes soak in the bath, 

.piecCjby William Brawled, doyenof then a coatharig#^ wears 'them for a few days. 

then it.l, het rthi Tk... .» th. colour, 

.surprising^, C “!'AntS,lp&m“: shB 


sions. initiatives, actions and inact- had been taking for granted. And 


Wright’s term for twentieth-century cy. It is an account of the search for 
Americans) voloru6 g£n£rale. Since it “illegitimate” influences, such as that 
clearly was not, something fishy, 0 f the armaments manufacturers who 
something sinister, something very allegedly took America into the 
wrong was going on. Economic or 1914-18 War. There is no entry on 
business interests were at work; or “Democracy” or "Populism”, or 
militarists; or the military-industrial whatever is the favoured converse to 
complex. Whatever it was, America’s the unacceptable (to the author and 
foreign policy was not being made by presumably to the editor) concept of 
"the people’ . ‘‘dlitism". Nor is there any serious 

' One cannot help feeling that, at study of the decUion-making process 
least where the younger men were action. Indeed, despite James 
‘concerned, there was altogether too dismissal of the billiard- 

much Frankfurt School and too lit- Wl model of wo . rld P° ,ltic ? as no f 
tie Wiener Krels in their cosmos. lon S« r ar }. appropriate description of 
Instead of the a priori sociological ^ politics , many of the authois 
formulations of Horkheimer, Adorno dearl l' |) avc . never , questioned it; 
or Marcuse, what they needed was a Plough their inle rest is entirely in the 
serious Wittgensteinian look at the composition of that ball hat cames 
language and the definitions they the stars and stnpes. They are not so 
p * ipuch historians of American foreign 

policy as historians of the role of 
Foreign-policy Issues in American 
ft Mnvift politics. 

u The matter is of more moment to 

' the contemporary world than a pure- 
her life ■ ly academic wrangle, over,, what 

ar ■ : ! ‘V • ' - - • should be. studied, and how, jn the 

*• ' history of American relations with a 


Policeman and window-shopper outside Saks Fifth Avenue, Easter Sun- 
day, 1948: reproduced in Ruth Orkin's A Photo Journal (for publication 
details see the caption on p 1386). Ms Orkin's autobiographical record 
ranges front Hollywood to Israel, and her subjects from Burgess Meredith 
in 193 / to the return to New York of the Tehran hostages early this year. 

lad been taking for granted. And note a review of so much effort and 
hey still need this, many of them, scholarship. Yet many of the authors 
dany of the concepts analysed in clearly believe passionately in the 
his encyclopaedia, for instance, are relevance of their work to contem- 
rretrievably culture-bound. ..The porary politics, ie, they write not as 
issay on •'Elitism”, for example, is contemporary historians but as con- 
tot devoted to a study of the social temporary propagandists. Others, 
irigins, culture, presumptions and Professor Metre Tate, Professor Wil- 
iuppositions of the various croups liams himself, Professor van Alstyne, 
hat have worked on one another to Professor Manfred Jones, write to 
iroduce what Russian, British, summarize the results of a whole 


career of research. Others give us 
competent summaries of historical 
work in fields which are apart from 
their own. Lloyd Gardner's essay on 
“Consensus History and Foreign 
Policy" and Joan Hoff Wilson’s on 
“Economic Foreign Policy" a fe 
genuine contributions to Amencan 
historiography, which could nave 
been studied with profit by manyot 
the other contributors. The thira 
volume ends with a biographical sec- 
tion, from which the name of President 
Hoover is conspicuously absent. 

This should serve to introduce 
Professor Findling’s extraordinary 
feat, his truly admirable Dictionary 
of American Diplomatic “^lory. 
which not only covers the most inv 
portent incidents, treaties, plans, etc, 
but also gives biographical details 
•and summaries of the careers of nve 

hundred of' the most important fig- 
ures in American diplomacy since 
the Union; diplomatists, statesmen. 
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ly academic wrangle, over, wnat 
should be. studied, and how, ,in the 
history of American relations with a 
non- American world. Professor 
Ernest May of Harvard (who is 
among those conspicuous by his abs- 
ence) wrote several years’ ago an 
impassioned . attack on the unhistoric- 
al nature of those conceptions of the 
“lessons of history" to which appeal 
was constantly being made by Amer- 
ican policy-makers. It is at least 
possible to contend that the practice 
of teaching the history of American 
foreign policy as though it were any 
more than q set of intellectual abs- 
tractions from an inadequately stud- 
ied: multiplicity of phenomena, ac- 
1 .tiops, i inactions, transactions and in- 
teractions, has been misleading, both 
to those who make policy and to 
those in whose name U Is made, and 
• hfls had .much to. do with the weak- 
nesses and failures of American poli- 
cy in rcceuf years/ - 

U Ig sad id have to end on such a 


ures ancf some of the most 
tant publicists' and journalists, in' 
arbitrary limit of 500 presumably 
accounts for some odd omissions in 
the biographical entries, Important 
figures in American naval diplomacy 
between the wars, such as Admira 
Hilary P. Jones, the American navai 
delegate to the disastrous 
Geneva naval conference, are missing 
from the index; I looked in vaio tor 
Herbert Agar, who played so imp® 
tant a part 'in Anglo-American re .■ 
lions during the Second World war, 
and Walter Lippman. It }s to 
hoped that Professor Fmdltng m y 
be persuaded to expand his lists 
and when a second edition is en 
aged. It is, however, significant o « } 
importance that both Professor ^ 
Conde and Professor Findhng attach 
doctrine that each of their vplo® ^ 
contains U)e biographies of well over 
score of Americk’s leading bjstonanS 
of foreign policy. In the meantime, 
is a work which every hiatonan 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
dearly want to acquire. ' 
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Culture before Calvinism 


ANDREW DELBANCO: 

William Ellery Channing 

An Essay on the Liberal Spirit in 

America 

203pp. Harvard University Press. £9. 
0 674 95335 5 

The intellectual history of America 
from the middle of the eighteenth to 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
is frequently represented as a drama 
in which the followers of Jonathan 
Edwards play the heroes’ roles. Their 
invincible weapon is the philosophy 
Edwards forged by assimilating 
Locke and Newton to Calvin. With ft 
they reduce liberal views of free will 
to nonsense, expose genteel opposi- 
tion to emotional religion as impiety, 
and demonstrate that the mere doing 
of one’s duty to one's fellows is 
hypocrisy. In this version of intellec- 
tual history, the New Light Calvinists 
did more to prepare the public mind 
for the revolution against Britain 
than did their theological opponents, 
liberals who were apt to dither on 
the shores of compromise. Finally, 
the Edwardseans are credited with 
defining the major American intel- 
lectual tradition, so that when 
romanticism emerges in the 
nineteenth century, it is Edwards 
who Is to be identified as the true 
sire of Emerson rather than any 
proponent of the liberal, rational 
tradition established after his death 
in 1758. 

This version certainly has its 
appeal. Emerson did not clearly see 
his way to the transcendentalism of 
Nature (1836) until after he had res- 
igned his Unitarian pastorate and 
need himself of that creed’s con- 
straint on the emotions. In strict 
Edwardsean terms his insistence on 
the perpetual presence of miracle 
may be heretical, but compared with 
the llnitarian position that admitted 
both miraculous religion for the be- 
nighted of biblical times and reason- 
able religion for the enlightened, 
modern era, Emerson's romantic fer- 
vour seems spiritually close to 
Edwards's piety. His doctrine of the 
reason's control of the understand- 
e?§’ t ®?t * s Philosophically akin to 
Edwards’s doctrine of the priority of 
the mind’s disposition to the promp- 
hngs of the understanding. And for 
all the depersonalization of the deity 
that follows from conceiving ft as an 


oversoul, Emerson's intense attach- 
ment to it as the source of power 
seems more compatible with 
Edwards’s vision of an angry god 
with fiery eyes and a tangled beard 
than it does with the Unitarian im- 
age of a clean-shaven deity dressed 
in the starched white bands of a 
Boston clergyman. 

All of which is to say that in our 
day, chiefly because of the work of 
Perry Milter, the liberal tradition and 
its great exponent, William Ellery 
Channing (1780-1842), have been di- 
verted from the mainstream to the 
backwaters of American thought. 
Time was - Channing’s own time, 
for example, or the radical years of 
the 1920s - when the liberal religious 
outlook represented by this most elo- 
quent of Unitarian leaders was seen 
as central to the moving spirit of 
America: from Jefferson through 
Channing to Emerson ran the 
national respect for human dignity. 
Van Wyck Brooks, looking at what 
he was to call “the flowering of New 
England”, saw Channing as the 
“great awakener”. But in the wake 
of Perry Miller and his school we are 


by Larzer Ziff 

literary activities; lime has not been raised and which his mature talents 

cruel in dropping Channing from the had served to advance, 

company of Irving and Cooper. That tradition was the Federalist 

Nor does Dclbancn attempt to tradition of the powerful, beneficent 

reinstate Channing by asserting the partnership of the preaching of the 

value of his tradition as opposed to Bible and the pleading of the civil 

the more rigorous intellectual tradi- law. Great lawyers, such as John 

tion of Jonathan Edwards. Indeed, Adams, who had taken up their pro- 
be makes clear that he is an heir ol fession only after considering the 

the Miller school and is indebted almost equal opportunities for poll- 

above all to Miller’s gifted disciple deal influence to be found in the 

Alan Heimert for his own impetus, pulpit, offered as a necessary aecom- 

Thus Channing's reputation is to be paniment to (heir interpretation of 

restored, not by stressing the sound- the American consililutinn a version 

ness of his arguments against liis of American history as divine his- 

Edwardsean opponents, but by lory. In parallel, Channing saw con- 

showing that at one crucial point in si it ut ional law as u necessary com pi e- 

his career he behaved in u manner menl to his interpretation of the Bi- 

that can be related to the Edwards ble. In the sermon that in 1819 won 

tradition. For Delhanco, this occur- him recognition as the lender of the 
red when Channing sacrificed mate- liberals, he said that, in opposing 
rial comfort and hazarded his ruputa- luernli&ts, “Wc reason about the Bi- 
ble precisely as civilians do about the 
constitution under which we live; 
who. you know, are accustomed to 
limit one provision of that venerable 
instrument by others, and to fix the 
precise import of its parts by inquir- 
ing into its general spirit, into the 
prevalent feelings, impressions, and 
% circumstances of the lime when it 
was framed”. 

In the ensuing wars with the 
Edwardseans, Channing’s ultimate 
argument was directed at what he 
called Calvinism's Immorality in 
leading men to distrust the “calm, 
deliberate, and distinct derisions of 
our rational and moral powers". 
From his patrician viewpoint the suc- 
cess of the young republic was 
threatened more by anarchy than by 
a leadership of the moral and intel- 
lectual best. Accordingly, he rc- 

Ell "y among d" 

tion by siding with the anti-slavery trust of the mind: “The worst error 
faction in the 1830s. Later, abolition- in religion, after all, is that of the 
ism was to acquire some kind of sceptic, who records triumphantly 
radical chic, but in the 1830s it was a the weakness and wanderings of the 
creed for the scruffy supporters of human intellect and maintains that 
universal reform, grain diets, com- no trust is due to the decision of the 
munal living, or cold baths. The erring reason .... The history of 
patrician leader of New England’s the church proves that men may 
‘established” religion was an odd trust their faculties too little as well 
associate for such zealots, and initial- as too much”.- 
ly they were as startled by bis defec- It is nol this channing. however, 
don from the socia standard of his whom De | bflllco out for re- 

comfortable parishioners as were hablllte tion, but the Channing of the 
those parishioners theniwlyM. Chan- anti -slavery cause who followed Ills 
ning s pamphlet, Slin'ery (1835), and . celebrated 1835 pamphlet by in- 
hu subsequent anti-slaveiy activity breeding with the Boston city corn- 
seemed to mark a strong break with missioners to withdraw their opposi- 
te tradition In which ne had been t j on t0 yjp 0 f Paneuil Hall by the 
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the mature Emerson: “Once Dr 
Channing filled our sky. Now we 
become so conscious of his limits and 
of the difficulty attending any effort 
to show him our point of view that 
we doubt if it be worth while”. After 
saying which, in a paradigm of a 
radical’s attitude toward the liberal 
mentor he has outpaced, Emerson 
adds, “Best amputate”. 

In the preface to his deft William 
Ellery Channing , Andrew Delbanco 
says that his hope “is to help restore 
Channing to the canon of American 
literature”. Delbanco thus reminds 
us that Channing, in his day, had as 
wide a reputation as a literary 
essayist quite apart from his fame as 
a religious leader. His essays on 
Fdnelon, Milton, Napoleon, and a 
nationnl literature In America, led 
English critics to rate him with Irving 
and Cooper as among America's 
leading men of letters. Since Chan- 
ning’s reputation today rests largely 
on a handful of religious pieces, Del- 
banco’s discussion of his all but for- 
gotten literary output is most illumi- 
nating. However, in the end he wise- 
ly does not bme his hopes for restor- 
ing Channing’s reputation on these 


William Ellery Channing 

tion by siding with (he anti-slavery 
faction in the 1830s. Later, abolition- 
ism was to acquire some kind of 
radical chic, but In the 1830s it was a 
creed for the scruffy supporters of 
universal reform, grain diets, com- 
munal living, or cold baths. The 
patrician leader of New England’s 
‘established” religion was an odd 
associate for such zealots, and Initial- 
ly they were as startled by his defec- 
tion from the social standard of his 
comfortable parishioners as were 
those parishioners themselves. Chan- 


abolitionists for a memorial meeting 
for one uf their martyrs, and who in 
1 84ft was himself denied the use of 
his own church by his parishioners 
when he sought to hold a memorial 
service for a leading abolitionist col- 
league. Channing avoided resigning, 
despite such disagreements with a 
congregation he had served with the 
greatest distinction for more Ilian 
thirty-five years, by a characteristic 
compromise: he remained (he minis- 
ter of the Federal Street Church but 
refused to continue to accept his 
salary. This is typical of his resolute 
but undnmtaiic temperament and is 
paralleled in his theology by simitar 
compromises, such as nis complete 
acceptance of biblical miracles but 
firm insistence that the Bible be read 
critically. Logically vulnerable if nol 
downright indefensible as his posi- 
tion in such matters muy have been, 
lie was at the same time morally 
successful if nol downright trium- 
phant. 

But Delbanco's endorsement of 
Channing as a figure worthy of our 
attention only when he takes his 
stand against slavery is not so much 
moral as intellectual in inspiration. 
In confronting the evil of slavery, 
Delbanco suys, Channing had come 
to know “Satan's limitless capacity to 
dissemble". And so, in his last years, 
the great opponent of Edwards's 
teachings “finally met, and restated 
the centra] demand of Edwards, that 
n man must combnl evil while never 
ceasing to combat himself. Given 
Delbanco's view of intellectual his- 
tory, this conclusion makes sense, 
but what a price Channing is made 
to pay for his rehabilitation! The 
major' achievements of his career - 
his advocacy of rational, moral reli- 
gion and his warming of the harsh 
New England cultural climate to a 
temperature thnt would sustain liter- 
ary life - are represented as weak 
because intellectually inconsistent 
when compared with the thinking ol 
even third-rate Calvinist contempor- 
aries. And his splendid moral stnnd 
is seen as splendid only after it is 
rend as a belated recognition of the 
force of Edwards's Satan rather than 
as the courageous action of a man 
who not only preached the honour 
due to all men but also acted upon 
this teaching. 

Another way to rehabilitate Chan- 
ning might be to proceed from a 
dialectical sense of history and to see 
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complexes such as the Puritan notion 
of evil as processes rather tlinn 
things. Prom such a viewpoint, 
Charming may he observed to he 


combat in a evil not merely in the 
Turin of slavery and its upholders hut 
in the form, among others, of the 
Calvinists' distrust oi the uucstionine 


Calvinists' distrust oi the questioning 
mind and their imputation of Satanic 
inspiration to it. If Clianning's logical 
chain appears misshapen compared 
with the symmetrical links of the 
Calvinists, ft may be because it was* 
put to the task of yoking together 
religion and the growth of hurnttn 
culture rather than holding (hem 
apart, ('banning wanted to foster a 
deeper and subtler taste than thul 
which rested content with the inci- 
dents in a temperance tale, the melo- 
dies of a harmonium, and the black 
lines of a wood-cut of Washington 
crossing the Delaware. His libera! 
theology embraced cultural ends just 
as Matthew Arnold’s cultural ideolo- 
gy embraced theological ends. Chan- 


ning, too, opposed Philistinism, not 
just as a sin against good breeding 
but as a sin against humanity, lie 
opposed a dogma which taught the 
Philistines that cult unit grace meant 
spiritual grace less ness. 

Dclbanco characterizes excellently 
the cigh tee nth-century restraint with 
which Channing refused to advance 
into the transcendental merging of 
soul and nature in the ovcrsoul. In- 
deed, for him this represented n 
threat to culture of equal force 
although different from that of the 
Calvinists. Like polar opposites, the 
monisms of Transcendentalism and 
Calvinism resembled each other 
more closely than either did Chan- 
ning’s temperate zone of dualism. So 
Emerson amputated Charming and 
can be called Edwards’s heir. But it 
is Channing not Edwards to whom 
Emerson owes the greater debt. If 
he resembles Edwards it is because 
of Channing's cultural victory over 


the Edwnrdseans which permitted 
him to mature in a world that prom- 
oted the leap uf his imagination. 
Had the Morses and the Beechers 
rather than Channing set the tone of 
New England, Emerson would have 
had to do Channing's work of liber- 
ating the rational and moral faculties 
rather than be empowered to employ 
them in outdistancing Channing. 

If I contest Delbanco’s view of 
history, I have great admiration for 
his analytic strength. Given an intel- 
lectual construct, he, like the best 
intellectual historians in the tradition 
he accepts, can open it, examine its 
parts, determine their connections 
with one another, and resynthesize 
the whole with skill and sophistica- 
tion. His discussion of Channing's 
turning towards man in relation to 
his turning away from nature, or of 
Channing the individualist who is 
wary of the individual, is subtle, 
clear, and exciting. He is a shrewd 
observer and a deft dissectcr. 
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Instruments in interaction 


THOMAS C. COCHRAN: 

Frontiers of Change 

Early Industrialism in America 
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dustrial growth differed dramatically 
from that of Europe. The cause, he 
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the history of industrial^ production. 
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This coloured lithograph (1918) by Gabriele M tinier (1877-1962) is 
included In a sale of Modern Prints and Illustrated Books to be held at 
Christie's. 8 King Street. St James’s, London SWI on Wednesday Decem- 
ber 2. The sale also includes works by Munch, Morandi, Kandinsky, 
Hockney, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec. Picasso and Rauschenberg. 
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Thomas George Fonnereau (1789- 
1850); lawyer, architectural dilet- 
tante, writer on parliamentary re- 
form and author of Diary of a 
Dutiful Son (1849); further in- 
formation sought for an edition of. 
his journal of a tour in Italy, 1838- 

Pieter van der Mcrwe. 

4 Circus Street, Greenwich, 
London SE10. 

Leaders of fashion, 1870-1929: 
whereabouts of archives, corres- 
pondence, and personal papers of 
writers, designers, and other 
fashion leaders of the period, eg 
Mrs Eric Pritchard, Lucille, Mary 
Eliza Haweis, Redfem, Paquin, 
Poiret; for a study of fashion and 
feminine beauty in England and 
France. 

Varlerie Steele. 

Clare Hall, Cambridge CB3 9AL. 

Edward Lear (1812-88): whereabouts 
of drawings, paintings or water- 
colours of Crete, or dated April- 
May, 1864; for an edition of his 
Cretan Journal. 

Rowena Fowler. 

University of Bristol, Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies, 32 
Tyndall’s Park Road, Bristol 
BS8 1HR. 

J. B. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham 

-. (1878-89): whereabouts of any let- 
ters to members of Lighrfdot's 
"Auckland Brotherhood”; for a 
study of his Durham episcopate. 

B. S. Beneaikz, 

University of Birmingham, Uni- 
versity Library, PO Box 363, 
Biimuigham B15 2TT, 

Mina Loy (1882-1966): poet and 
Pointer , author of Lunar Baedeker . 
(1923); any recollections, letters, 
manuscripts, photographs, or in- 
formation on the whereabouts, of 
her paintings; for an authorized 
biography. 

; Carolyn Burke. 

322 Walnut. Avenue, Santa Cruz! 
California 95060, ! 

Eliza Anne .Harris Ogilvy, nte Dick 
(1882-1912);. writer and friend of 
me Bfowmnes.. Examples of Mrs 
Ogilvy s handwriting, preferably in 

•••’ the years 1840-1870,! sought In 
order to assist in - identifying . 
anpqlaMons ;on a manuscript useq 


in the forthcoming Oxford English 
Texts edition of Robert Brown- 
ing's Poetical Works. 

Margaret Smith. 

33 Wheats Avenue, Birmingham 
B17 0RH. 

George Orwell : information sought 
from archives, libraries or private 
owners who have ncquirecl since 
1968 any letters by George 
Orwell; for a revised edition of tne 
Collected Essays, Journalism and 
Letters. 


Ian Angus, 
idon NW3. 


20 Church Row, London 


Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford (1858* 
1932): Author, bibliophile, some- 
time Mayor and MP for Brighton, 
friend of Cecil Rhodes; any let- 
ters, documents, anecdotes, or di- 
aries containing references to Sir 
Charles, his house, Preston Man- 
or, Brighton, or to his wife, Ellen; 
material or photographs relating to 
the development of the Stanford 
Estate in Brighton, and remlms- 
ceuces of life at Preston Manor 
especially welcome. 

David Beevers. 

Preston Manor, Brighton BNl 
6SD. 


Victorian " penny readings' 1 for 
edification of the Working Classes. 
details of place and content oi 
performances, and information 
which might help in tracing their 
origins. 

Kathleen Adams 

71, Stepping Stones Road, Coven- 
try CV5 8JT. 

Serge Voronoff (1866-1951): French* 
Russian surgeon and advocate oi 
monkey-gland transplants for re- 
juvenation; personal reminisc- 
ences, press cuttings or papers 

' S0U1!ht; f ° r ‘ b S£fcLon. 

Department of Surgery, Western 
Infirmary, Glasgow W2. 

Pre-1800 Williamsburg , Virginia. Im- 
prints-, information sought of any 
such imprints owned py 
collectors and libraries in the un- 
ited Kingdom; for a checklist., , 
Susan Stromei. 

Research Library, Colonial W M* 

: llamsburg Foundation, Box u, 

' ; Williamsburg, Virginia 231M* . . 
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Devoutly distinguished 

By J. M. Cameron 


DONALD DAVIE (Editor): 

The New Oxford Book of Christian 
Verse 

319pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. 
0 19 213426 4 

The Oxford nnthologies seem to claim 
a certain authority. Sometimes the 
authority is much more Ilian a matter 
of seeming, as in Dame Helen Gard- 
ner’s triumphant New Oxford Book of 
English Verse. Each book will up to a 
point reflect the tastes peculiar to its 
editor; but it aspires to represent more 
than this, to tell us about the condition 
of taste among educated readers of a 
given time. We might almost say that 
while a primary function of the books is 
to give pleasure, their other use and 
function are to give some kind of 
guidance. Further, the appearance of a 
new collection, in this case n successor 
to Lord David Cecil's Oxford Book of 
Christian Verse of forty years ago, may 
he taken ns a sign that enough lias 
changed tu warrant n new hook rather 
than a reprint or u modest revision. 

Almost one hundred years ago, in 
1883, Kegan Paul published Etiglish 
Sacred Lyrics, a collection of 132 
poems, beginning with Anne Askew's 
’'Lines in Prison" and ending with 
Adelaide Anne Proctor's " PerPacem 
utl Lucent”. In the poems drawn from 
the seventeenth ana eighteenth centur- 
ies there is a remarkable agreement 
with Donald Davie in the authors 
chosen (not nlways, of course, in thc 
individual poems), an indication of 
some central continuity of judgment: 
in the seventeenth century, for both 
the anonymous editor! s) of English 
Sacred Lyrics and Davie, the giants arc 
Donne, Herbert, Milton und Vaughan; 
and in the eighteenth century watts, 
Charles Wesley, and Cowper. Davie 
begins much earlier, with a translation 
of “The Dream of the Rood"; and in 
his nineteenth-century choices he 
doesn’t include poets such as Emily 
Bronte. George Eliot, and Clouali, 
whose lyrics may properly be called 
sacred, but arc not in even a reluxed 
sense Christian. And Davie gives us a 
[air number of poems written in the lust 
hundred years. The determination to 
go back to the roots of our vernacular, 
even if doins so involves the awkward- 
ness of translation, belongs to the spirit 
of our time. And some nineteenth- 
century poets who in 1883 were 
thought, even by those who saluted the 
work of George Herbert and Charles 
Wesley, to have life - Adelaide Anne 
Proctor, Felicia Hemans, T. Toke 
Lynch, and others - seem now to be 
dead beyond all possibility of literary 
resurrection. The change in our view of 
the nineteenth century - whatever we 
may think of Davie's individual choices 
- is an established thing. 

Davie discusses very fairly the diffi- 
culties of his enterprise, the elusiveness 
of criteria of choice, the inevitable 
subjectivity of the editor of such a 
collection -and tries to justify the 
principles he claims to have governed 
his choices. 

First, he points to the obvious diffi- 
culty; that most verse written in En- 
glish up to the end of the eighteenth 
century is written by men ana women 


who arc in <miu: nw mo invlefiniie 
sense Christians. Thij. means adopting 
a somewhat narrow pseudo-category 
of Christian verse, something that is 
in effect devotional verse. 

Then, since a vast amount ot de- 
votional verse has always hepn written, 
we need some way of sorting out what 
is worth considering for inclusion, 
and, Davie tells us, 

I have in my mind abandoned the 
carefully neutral word "verse" for 
the more exalted word "poetry". I 
have tried not to include any verse 
that is not also poetry, in a rather 
exacting sense. And this partly ex- 
plains why, thougli I have taken a 
wider range thnn my predecessor 
both in space and time. I have found 
myself including considerably fewer 
poems than he did. 

Again, he eschews mere religiosity, 
no matter hnw fine the poem. The 
verses chosen are to he Christian in 
content and in standpoint. By this 
criterion the religious poetry of Yeats, 
and such poems ns Larkin's "Church 
Going”, Graves’s “Angry Samson", 
Hardy's “The Oxen”, are excluded. 

Finally, he considers, given that a 
particular poem is chosen, whai text he 
ought to print. This question is inescap- 
able in a collection that necessarily 
includes much verse that has been and 
even now is sung in public worship. In 
such verses many changes have occur- 
red over time, some because a given 
phrase is hard to sing to (he tune to 
which it is set, some for doctrinal 
reasons, some are bowdlerizings (not 
'all bowdlerizings have to do with 
sexual matters), some, no doubt, aie 
consequences of mistakes in copying or 
of slavish copying. At any rate, in many 
hymn-books, at least where the editors 
are scrupulous, no note is more fre- 
quent than (say) “F. W. Faber, n/r. On 
all this Davie is inconsistent, arguing 
that some established changes in con- 
gregational preference represent a 
kind uf folk authorship which ouglu lo 
be respected, or not overruled too 
imperiously, but at times he restores, 
and we must be grateful, the original 
and, by all but specialists, forgotten 
text. In Isaac Watts’s “When L survey 
the wondrous cross" he brings back the 
radiant second line to its original 
brightness - “Where the young Prince 
of Glory died”, and gives us back the 
■ magnificent fourth verse (“His .dying 
crimson like a robe / Spreads o'er his 
body on the Tree") too often cut out by 
squeamish editors. 

One question Davie doesn't put and 
answer, either in his introduction or by 
implication in his practice , is what to do 
about paraphrase or translation. He 
allows translation in the cases of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English poet- 
ry; and since he uses the Scottish 
Psalter and other translations and 

f iaraphrases of Scripture, he allows 
ranslation and paraphrases of transla- 
tions. But, to my mind inconsistently, 
he chooses to neglect that great age of 
translation, tive nineteenth century. 
John Mason Neale and Edward Cas- 
wall, Thomas Carlyle CEin’ feste 
Burg") and Catherine Winkworth, 
were translators who made good 
poems out of the original texts; it is 
through them that English congrega- 
tions fed themselves upon Ambrose 


and Prudemius. on tlw hymn*, ot tlvc 
Byzantine liturgies, on (lie office 
hymns of the Breviary, on lhecuchnris- 
tic hymns of Saint Thomas Aquinas, on 
the Lutheran and Pictisiic traditions uf 
the Germanic countries. Davie's omis- 
sion of these treasures robs the 
nineteenth-century group of mnnv 
good things he ought to have printed, ft 
is an irony that he includes one poem 
by Neale (not a translation), a remurk- 
ably silly poem that belongs in some of 
its opening lines to the world of The 
Ingoldsby Legends. 

On the whole. I think the new hook 
is by m> means an improvement on its 
predecessor and is in some ways lot) 
idiosyncratic for its role. Sonic omis- 
sions (and sonic inclusions) arc start- 
ling. Consider (he following omissions: 
"Yet if His Majesty our sovereign 
lord", ‘•The Lyke-Wakc Dirge. 
Phineas Fletcher's “Drop, drop, slow 
tears”. Cosin’s translation of the Veni 
Creator Spiritus , and perhaps the nob- 
lest thing in the Scottish Psalter- “Now 
Israel may say, and that truly". We are 
given Ken's evening hymn but not 
K Awake, my soul, and with ihe sun". 
Campion is here, but it is “To Music 
bent is my retired Mind”, not the 
glorious “Never weather-beaten Saile 
more willingly bent to shore". 

The nineteenth-century selection is 
very strange. There is no Patmore, no 
Isaac Williams, no Faber. Blake is 
represented only bv "Jerusalem”, a 
baffling choice. Christina Rossetti is 
represented by only two poems (Emily 
Dickinson has eighteen), neither in my 
view a good specimen of her work (we 


are not given "In the bleak midwin- 
ter"). Francis Thompson is repre- 
sented bv “The Kingdom of God'*; I 
think Davie should have staked every- 
thing on “The Hound of Heaven". We 
are given two mediocre but well- 
known hymns by H. F. Lyte-earh is a 
plain breach of the undertaking to give 
us nothing that is not poetry “in a 
rather exacting sense”, as is the inclu- 
sion of "Eternal Father, strong to 
save", justly popular hymn ns this may 
be. 

Thc strangest inclusion is that ol 
Wordsworth^ "Resolution and Inde- 
pendence". Davie knows that it is 
seldom or never considered "Christ- 
ian 1 '. His ground for thinkina other- 
wise is that we have overlooked the 
fourteenth stanzn “where Ihe old man 
who inspires in the poet an unforeseen 
and unprecedented resolution . . . 
seems plainly identified as a Scottish 
presbyterian . It is true that the man- 
ner of speech described is "a stately 
speech; / Such as grave Livers do in 
Scotland use, / Religious men, who 
give to God and man their dues”. But 
there is not the slightest trace in what 
hesaysordoesof anything dlstlncti vely 
presbyterian or even Christian: he 
gathers leeches, endures hardships, 
wanders from pond to pond and moor 
to moor, and finds a home “with God’s 
good help, by choice or chance" 
(alternatives no keen-witted Calvinist 
would accept). He has the virtue of 
perseverance, but it is in looking for 
the dwindling stock of leeches. The 
effect upon Wordsworth is that exer- 
cised by other simple denizens of the 
landscape and by such natural objects 
as trees, hills and bodies of water. We 
may say that the interchanges between 
Wordsworth and such visionary ob- 


jects arc religious in their time and 
moral in the effect described. That (hey 
are Christian in ihcir implication seems 
doubtful, though of course they don’t 
imply the falseness of Christianity. 

Some of Davie's sdcciinns from 
twentieth-century work are also 
bizarre, and some of his omissions 
are astonishing. Clifford Bax's “Turn 
Back. O man. forswear thy foolish 
ways" is simply embarrassing as is :i 
piece of anonymous doggerel called 
“Thu I leavonly Aeroplane". Bui con- 
sider the omissions. There is no Ches- 
terton. no Blunden. no Anne Ridler, 
no Robert l.owcll ("'Ihe Quaker 
Graveyard at Nantucket". ■■Christmas 
in Black Rock". "Christmas Eve under 
Hooker's Statue"), no Roy Campbell 
(“The Palm"), no Norman Nicholson, 
no John Heath -Stubbs, no Charles 
Causley. no Yvor Winters ("To the 
l Inly Spirit" . "A Prayer for my Sun"). 
No one can censure an anthologist for 
failing tn include in his collection 
everything with a good claim to merit. 
But now is it possible that Davie should 
have included a poem by Charles 
Williams so thm ns to nc almost 
invisible, and should have given us four 
poems by C.H. Sisson and four by Jack 
Clemo (all eight decent enough work), 
while omitting Winters ana Lowell- 
altogether? 

We can be grateful to Davie for thc 
intercstinc arguments in the introduc- 
tion and file notes, especially what he 
has to sny about "(he plain style". (Ido 
not understand, by the way, why he 
asserts that matrimonv is a sacrament 
recognized by most Protestant chur- 
ches. Til at it was not a sacrament was 


Altar 


Blocking the way to get behind the house 
To climb crooked stone stops to see the view 
A huge grey granite boulder lay. With you 
To help. I’d shift the obstacle with ease. 

Was it a mass-rock blessed in penal days 
Better left undisturbed? Too near the wall 
It made our bedroom weep. Too flat to roil, 

Too awkward for earthmovers* claws to seize. 

A wise old mason told us to use fire 
And water. One calm Sunday we piled coal 
To heaven. Then doused the hot slab from a pool. 
Not a seam cracked. Instead, we’d fouled the air. 


Lastly, Wfc triad digging: a deep wide pit. 
Then cased the boulder down, and buried iti 


it. Thai marriage can in an extended 
senr>e he ,i sacramental sign is so plain 
:is noi to be worth debating: this can he 
true of many states, activities ami 
ilungt; bill ibis isn't what the Reforma- 
tion debate was about.) It is good to 
have the reputations of the must im- 
portant hymn writer* of the English 
I bo test ant tradition. Wat tv. Charles 
Wesley, and Cowper. strengthened in 
such a way dial we are hound tu put 
them in the company of. if not quite ut 
the same level as. George I lurhert and 
Vaughan. But the nineteenth -century 
selections are too quirky, and those o( 
the twentieth century so perverse as to 
be unworthy of the critic we know 
Pro lessor Davie lo be. 

A fin.il conclusion, forced upon ine 
by reading this collection, aiul by the 
reading nr other collections and of a 
variety of hymn bonks, is that thc woTk 
of Ecumenism is already com pie ted in 
lire English tradition of devotional 
poems and hymns. Some years ago it 
had not occurred lo me I hat 1 should in 


has happened. And I note the presence 
in the Presbyterian Church Hvmnary 
of some of Aquinas’s eucharistic 
hymns. Again, what could be closer in 


maintained by most Protestants during 
and after the Reformation period and 
(here is no reason to think that Troics- 
tants have chnnged their minds about 


Guide me. O than grcjl Jehovah. 

Pilgrim through this barren land; 

( am weak, hut tliau art mighty; 

Hold me with thy powerful hand: 

Bread of heavep. 

Bread of he live ti. 

Bread nf heaven. 

Teed me till 1 want no more. 

I am sorry Davie didn't find a place for 
this stunning work of the great William 
Williams. 
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Richard Murphy 


Coming soon ... 

Educational Choice & Labor Markets 
in Japan 

Mary Jean Bowman, with the collaboration ofHideo 
Fkeda & Yasumasa Tomoda 

This is an important theoretical contribution to the 
expanding field of the economics of education, blending 
sociological and economic data, descriptive and analytical 
treatments. Bowman stresses the importance of such 
factors as expectations, family background, and pupils' 
perceptions of the labour market in decisions concerning 
the value of education. Due November 1981 , £14.00. 

Recently published . . . 

The Shiga Hero 

William F. Sibley 

Shiga Naoya (1883-1971), one of Japan's foremost modern 
writers, is known primarily for his spare, intense short 
stories. Highly subjective, Shiga’s work belongs to the 
genre of 'personal' or 'psychological' fiction, and his 
world is seen lit rough the viewpoint of a single central 
character who appears in most of his works. Sibley gives 
new translations of ten stories, and an analysis of Shiga's 
psychoanalytic and mylhopoeic approach to fiction, 
making this major Japanese writer accessible to readers of 
English. £12.60. 

Japanese Thought in the Tokugawa 
Period (1600-1868) 

Methods and Metaphors 

Tetsuo. Najita and Irwin Schemer 

Tokugawa Japan was one of the great ages of human , 

intellectual endeavour, comparable to ihe Sung For China 

and the Enlightenment for Europe. A number of scholars 

contribute essays to this volume shaping the enormous 

body of material into manageable proportions, clarifying 

methodological questions, and suggesting future' 

approaches. £14.00, 

slid available — 

From Court to Capital: A Tentative Interpretation of the 
* Origins of thc Japanese Urban Tradition Paul Wheatley & 
Thomas See, £10.50. 

Charismatic Bureaucracy: A Political Biography of 
Matsudaira Sadanobu, 1758-1829 Hertrian Oooms, £8.40. 
Lessons from Japanese- Development: An Analytical 
Economic History Allen C. Kelley A Jeffrey Williamson. 
£5.25, paperbatk. 

Folktales of Japan Keigo Seki, editor; Robert J. Adams, 
translator £8.40. 

The Japanese Language Roy Andrew Miller, £11,20 

Japan: The Intellectual Foundations of Modern Japanese 
Politics Tetsuo Najita, £3. 50 paperback. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

126 Buckingham Palace Road. London SH'/H' 9SD. 
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yrnptorns of foreboding 
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By .Imi Morns 

HAVIN' Vni'.Nf.: 

Mnvi liiiah In rlilnii 
•Whip. I iukluiiMin. LX. re.. 

0 119 1 141(15 U h 

1 In' Havel I ‘link, iii iis uniM so iliv 

(miring u £i’iir«‘. :il it:. he si m cit- 
ru'liing, h i-n joying .i spriylillj it 
stiiiic-whsK ei{iiiviic;il revival. it ilag- 
L'.eif ;i link, in Mil 1 ;i 11 crniat 1 1 nf (lie 
Set i n ul Wnilil War. I lie Huxleys. 
Ihf ( iii’c/kv.. Ihc l.awrenres. tlu.- 
Waiu lis anil i lie kuhfil Byrmis Inn I 
mailf ilieii liifraiy jnunrevs. i rave I 
as such svcincil in have become loo 
c<n mi n hi place foi art, ami the lisls 
were liinslly reiliiceil lo nen-lr.iee I - 
a (.cull ills ol* nidimlain feal.s m Aivtu- 
fmliiriHiees, Inpi >gi apliical belles - 

fi’ilriw, {leMf’riijiliical soils nf novel. 
The HiiigmlKirntly luil.isliinnalile 
ralrii-k I .vigil Fi-mmr ww. iiliiinst 
alone . during the Ifi.Stlj, and l*>i ills, in 
subsuming navel inio liu-riiiure. 

Now the erenlivi* wandcri-rs nif on 
(lie move again - Paul Theroux. 
V. S. N'iiiji.inl, Jon.tlliiiii Kahaii. 
Geoffrey Moorhouso, Bruce f'lcilwin 
ami many anoihci have restored the 
form to respectability, fulfilling an 
old prerogative of the irnvel writer 
by straddling die border be (ween fie- 
liun mid non- fie l ion. ;md paradox- 
ically creating huge new audiences 
among a generation suled. one 
would have supposed, with die vciy 
rhuiight of ever crossing a frorilier 
again. 

All, hut (here's the equivocation 
Their bunks are seldom really travel 
books. They rarely desci ibe a place 
exactly, or introduce us to new sights 
and sensations. We have all been 
there before, courtesy nl electronics. 
We I m vc been everywhere - wo have 
watched die African fireflies dance - 
we have heard the clasli of foreign 
cymbals - we have seen the iguanas 
of Galftpngns - we huve ski’d down 
Everest with the Japanese and 


ir i .mi I', v.i-r ifiaii Mi Young'-, 
ample pages (.l:oihtn, il r. fni«-. 
riMiiugfd to tie* 1 1 1 be .i visit in li.ial- 
bee in live lines a lid .i ju|.e. bin then 
lhr«wv-,iw.iv liiioliiii h.i-, abv.iy. 
A. W. Munlake'-. Wc-ikiies-.. . | 

I hen again die bool, is l.o les. 
C'oik fined with dci.im.itmn 1 . lli.nt 
wilii an.iilgeiiif nls and lofoiiiotmiis. 
Mr Young's ilmcinry w.is hanlia/.i id- 
ly arrived at. Having decided upon a 
lung se.i \uy.ige as the die me of Hi:, 
book, lie juiuped oil lo ships more 
or If ss sis In fun nd ihein. pin suing 
accordingly a rather zig/ag coni sc in 
die Orient. and travelling at om 
time mi allot hci on Inuid iwciiiy 
tliiff vesM-Js. including a Greek is- 
land steamer, a Tuikish inotor-sliip, 
a French lieigliW-i. l-.gvpti.in and 
Saudi lim-is, n f'erMan null tug. a 
ral isl. mi launch, an Indian Iioon- 
i'i, a Hi unci b-ny. a I ilinino kiwipn 
uiul a I long Kong livi'mlnil. Just 
occasionally lie was obliged to lioaul 
a Main, a Inis o| even an airci.ifl . bill 
the thread n| his Imuk is the extreme 
diliicuity of uigniii/ing a long old- 
lasiiioiifd sen-vovagc in the jcl-und- 
pliistie I 'Mils. 

Mr You lie i.s certainly not mu- of 
those (ravcllcis who i elite niberx mily 
[lie enjoyable pints, lie is id his best 
in evoking die miseries of eastern 
i raycl - the sluggish horns in yitiUi- 
catiug waiting-rooms, the awful mo- 
ments nf postponement and cancel- 
lation. die desolate (rail from office 
lo riflicc, clutching one's letter of 
introduction Evoiywhcre officialdom 
balcfuHv st pm Is. The absolute nadir 
of Mr Young’s voyage was his eon- 
fiomation with a 'particularly nasty 
Saudi im migration official at Jeddah': 
hut hardly less depressing was lib 
encounter with an almost equally un- 
til I rut live British consular official up 
the roml. 

Not (lut the voyage itself whs hy 
any menus all plain sailing. Mr 
Young seems to have enjoyed innsl 
of il, but as lie Imps from stetim to 
sail, from Mediterranean to Red 
Sea, from the elegant efficiency of 
French seamanship to the hnruni- 


f 'lunged with Cousteau into the Pud- xcnruni jollity of Indian Ocean dhows. o 
ie depths, h would take a startling some genuinely frightening things c 
geographical discovery indeed lo sui- happen. The Pakistani launch very it 


I ik<' in.uiv "| a nniik-in peel-., l! 
li e. ( Hiiraili.in Ii-Ji*lcn>.iev I*r* *m 
trine I" (ini** Mr Nming. hi im<l- 
vn\.ige. i a nlid-li:r.*.k-, »i« le-slen-. illl-i 
ieiimiis<.enee, and we realize that hi' 
immense jmiriuv h.r. tn il v mie ck- 
tiK.-ut nf expiaiioii. or evici:.ni 
perhap.. He lias spent many years .i' 
a to reign i nricpniKleni. and has 
watched ‘.mnc of the must horrible 
events of our li<>riibk- times: liis in- 
termit tent Hash backs to scenes ol 
war or catastrophe have an allegoric- 
al effect, pulling the day-to-day 
lia/auls and iiritut lolls of the voyage 
into a piolo'inder perspective, and 
uivinu the whole work n inore digni- 
Tied or peniteniial awaieness. 

Tins is a relief, for to lesser travel 
bonks there is. all Inn often, a sug- 
gestive element ol escapism or il res- 
ponsibility I hey arc like ism tuumh. 
iliey piy or snigger. Such elcvei 
young men. one lends lo feel nt ilieii 
itulhoi.s, sustained hy siieh generous 
advances, saiinteiing a i mind the 
world among tin- destitute, the dep- 
rived, the thick <u the meiely iniio- 
eenl. nil to write their 'liavel Hooks, 
gel their extracts into Sunday supple- 
ments and he chosen by Hook C lubs! 

All light, perhaps, in Kinglake’s 
day: I tar del lo swallow now. mil Mr 
Young, by revealing from lime to 
lime his haunted perceptions of hell, 
redeems his bonk from mete Grand 
Tourism, iwciiticlli-ceiuuiy style. He 
has (ravelled Imi long in' his trade, 
anyway, ever to mock or patronize. 
If lie lias his moments of irritation, if 
lor all his experience he occasionally 
hopes lo hurry the East, at least he 
never talks lie haul en luis, and his 
evident gift for friendship gives his 
book :t curious sense of running 
comradeship. 

This is the strongest aspect of Slow 
Hi mis to China - its breadth of sym- 
pathy and its hottest affection. The 
weakest aspect is the writing, which 
is not. to he frank, very interesting 
(und which could with advantage be 
cut by half). But the most suggestive 
aspect, as in so much of the best 
contemporary travel writing, lies in a 
certain underlying sense of unease or 
impermanence, which keeps the kind 


prise the armchair traveller of the nearly sinks, somewhere off the and courageous Mr Young, it seems, 
1980s, and rhe purest travel writer of coast of Khomeini’s Iran. And there always restlessly on the move, nag- 
our limes, perhaps, is Italo Calvino. are some chill moments indeed ged always bv' tragic images. What 
whose cities are all imaginary. when, among (he Sulu Islands, a will they read il for. I wonder, in a 

Bv anil large today’s practitioners uvitehy of Moro rebels boards century's lime? For information? For 
• •' the kumpil AUhnpaya-. inspiration? For nostalgia? For enter- 

MR httra tia'.ii inm tai,1 ? ,en . 1 - 1 ,,lJ P c: !>“t I rather fear 


use their travels as' a pretext. No 1 
IT. V. Mortons or E. V. Lucases 
simply guide us courteously here nnd 
there: the only people to’ follow in 
the footsteps of the contemporary 
travel wi iters are other travel writers 
{who have always been ruthcr a de- 
rivative breed). A suhsiiinle for ploi, 
n diagram for n historical theory, a 
vehicle Tor n memoir, an instrument 
of social comment - such arc the 
more usual lileiaiy functions of 
travel today: among’ the best of the 
generation only Mr Chat win, by 
wondering with open eye nnd eclectic 
notebook through Patagonia, hnx 
properly fulfilled the nldci purposes 
nf the form, Intviim no particular 
purpose in mind, I think, but tn go 
and look m Ihc place, and (ell ns nil 
about it. 

Far from being expository, today's 
hooks are more likely lo be contem- 
plative, or nostalgic. For example no 
scif-respecting modern travel writer 
travels like other travellers, picking 
up a flight nt Heathrow, renting a 
self-drive car or booking ahcacT at 
(he Holiday Inn. Outmoded methods 
nf transport are almost tie rigueur, 
Mr Theroux of course bus founded 
nn entire school of railway writers. 
Mr Kuban has taken lo the water. 
Ms lYcrvla Murphy goes everywhere 
by bicycle, John lliilaby always 
walks. And now here we have Gavin 
Young, who has already poled him- 
self around the marshes of Iraq hy 
reed canoe, labouring half way 
across the world (for it turns out tn 
huve been n comfortless choice) in n 
long and varied succession of ships. 

In many ways indeed Slow Boats 
to China is un epitome of the mod- 
, era travel book, it is very Tone, for a 
start-., nobody is going to take you 
seriously nowadays if you knack off 
the Valparaiso Express in a couple 
of pjiges, take less than a full chapter 
Lu discuss the i bus ride Train Ghnzi- 
b»o lo Nakirn Bazar, or recall n 
sen-voyage from Athens to Canton 


iwitehy gang of Moro rebels boards 
the kumpil Alliin[niya : 

His hrows hem into un intimidat- 
ing frown and his lips hem like 
strips of raw liver pouted furious- 
ly. Abruptly lie pointed to my 
wrist. “Gcevc me watch", he said 
furiously, “geeve me j ticket 
also . . 

But the book i.s not mere yarning. 


academics muy gel hold of the book, 
nnd senrehinu out Mr Young's mo- 
ment! of dark intuition, and placing 
it beside other contemporary speci- 
mens of the form, oblige their semi- 
nars to discuss Symptoms of Fore- 
boding in twentieth-century travel 
literature. 


The Matchbox 


If agitated, 
it is a casianct. 

Let ir sit. 

ft is a litrk* drawer 

parked with pink haired splinters, 

excitable pine poker raspers, 

heretic mop heads 
dripped in luminous 
paint that tingles. 

If is a strip of sand 
in Mexico, gold gravel and 
magenta luirti marks, 

all the white faces 
who last saw a small hiss, 
blue flare, shoulder wall. 

This prison yard 
chorus mourns 
a charcoal (wiglet 

that rlaws 
feebly ns a foetus, 
coughing gravely .... 
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Woody Alien, winter IV63: this study in frames anti poses is one of 
160-uiU black-antl-whiie photographs, with fight in colour, in Ruth 
Or kin 's A Photo Journal (152pp. Seeker A Warburg. 115. 0 -Mb .U050 
A'l: sent by Horizon to photograph the as yet little-known eiunetlian. then 
playing at the Bitter End cafe in Greenwich Village, she found hint in hit 
apartment where the telephone never stopped ringing (he was trying to 
sublet l so they went instead to the nearest large indoor public place - the 
Metropolitan Museum nf Art. Horizon found the portrait too offbeat to 
publish. Another photograph from the book appears on page 1382. 


Sea-spun yarns 


Alan Moore 


By Nicholas Shakespeare 

TRISTAN JONES: 

Adrift 

272pp. The Bodlcy Head. £6.95. 

0 370 30422 5 


Tristan Jones was last sighted in The 
Incredible Voyage bidding farewell to 
his vessel Se'a Dart in Montevideo 
harbour. As the culmination of a 
voyage lasting six years, he had hauled 
this sturdy twenty-footer three miles 
up the Andes to Lake Titicaca, flown 
the world's highest burgee, and de- 
scended the swnmps of the Paraguay. 

Adrift is the postscript to this jour- 
ney, and begins with Tristan Jones’s 
discovery, on his return to England, 
that the Ncwhaven customs had im- 
pounded Sea Dart pending payment of 
£750 in VAT. The course ofthe book is 
determined by his efforts to raise such a 
sum abroad,' principally through the 
writing of The Incredible Voyage, and 
his growing conviction that "my task 
was to try to make people think about 
the folk of the oceans - mariners - and 
about sail". 

It takes him, undaunted and penni- 
less, from a prison In Rio Grande do 
Sul to the boiler-room of Harrods, nnd 
on to New York where he runs charter 
cruises while searching for a publisher. 
In the bars and doss-houses on the way, 
he makes his usual acquaintance with 
incredible people: a fugitive Irishman 
whom he sails to freedom, pursued by 
the Argentine authorities; a Welsh 
tramp with a love of Emily Dickinson 
and, most memorably, the Colonel - 
an alchoholic window-cleaner und for- 
mer professor at Boston University. 
The Colonel’s life has been "what we 
think of as fuH’’. "Of what is it full?’* 
asks Tristan. “Inertiuh, my friend 
. . . Goudammed inertiah’’. 


Adrift is characterized by I he same 
quality. For a sailor, Tristan Jones 
spends quite a bit of time on shore and 
his quest for £750 is no substitute for an 
attempt on the world’s vertical sailing 
record - especially since his fidelity to 
Sea Dart has its limits. When, at the 
end. he gets her back, be is prepared to 
saw two inches off her doghouse so that 
she can be displayed in New York in 
the ball-room of the Waldorf Astoria. 
In Montevideo, he had already sold her 
sextant, charts, outboard motor and 
dinghy. 

Without the discipline of a fixed 
journey, indeed for twenty months 
without his boat, Tristan Jones's 
account of Ills ramblings is u thing of 
shreds and patches. The blunt, sally 
style is there and the sea-spun truths, 
but little of the fascination with history 
and legend which informed The In- 
credible Voyage. His disdain for land- 
lubbers menns that he tends to Tintm- 
ize those characters who arc just slaps 
that bump in the night. "Shut up, you 
gringo pig", snarls Fatty, the Brazilian 
policeman who arrests him. “Got some 
terrific news for you, old chap" exults 
the cricket-loving foreign Office Offi- 
cial who secures his release. “India's all 
out". 

The sea, as always remains Tristan 
Jones's obsession, and the main joy of 
this book lies in his restless attempt to 
define it. "We come from the sea . - ■ 
we smell, we even taste of the sea. 
Taste your tears and taste salt water, 
taste your sweat and every low-tide 
ielty on earth is rushed into the 
knowing of your senses." Though 
similes and alliteration ure used some- 
what over-enthusiastically- "Star Rid- 
er thrust herself at the weather like a 
wanton wench warming a weary war- 
rior" - the author communicates more 
through the sound of his prose than its 
contents. There is something shanty- 
like in the simple, repeated return of 
his ideas und his eyes to the sea, 
something reminiscent of Slocum and 
London. 
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isters of the rules 


By D. J. Enright 


MtPIIKN HUMPHRIES: 

Hooligans nr Rebels? 

An Oral History of Working-Class 
Childhood and Youth 18*9-1939 
1 79np. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.5U. 

U h3 l 12982 0 

In his opening chapter, Stephen 
Humphries describes nnd deprecates 
die ‘cultural deprivation" theories 
which interpret the •‘persistent rulc- 
bf caking" of the working-class young 
as a mere product of environment. 
What has tradition ally been viewed 
as indiscipline and delinquency i.s, he 
maintains, “resistance". At any rate, 
"inticli of the behaviour of working- 
iln-.s youth subcultures that i.s con- 
vciiti' Mtnlly stigmatized as antisocial 
can alternatively he conceptualized 
as resistance and viewed to some 
extent as an indictment of oppressive 
institutions." 

Richard Hoggnri, who sees these 
young people as victims of "mass 
irentls". lost, exploited and debili- 
tated. where Humphries sees them 
as rebels, creatively engaged in class 
conflict, is thus found "unnecessarily 
pessimistic". The thought crosses 
one’s mind that Hoggnri could poss- 
ibly be considered ‘pessimistic be- 
cause you can understand what lie is 
saying! because he uses good lay 
English and not the jargon of the 
professions. It is rather hard to tell 
whether Humphries is optimistic, 
pessimistic or neither: though this is 
due less to jurgon (of winch he is 
relatively innocent) than to the 
thesis-like habit of leaving nothing 
unsaid, including what has Dcen said 
already, lie is not altogether to be 
blamed if the language of his com- 
mentary seems flat and inhuman be- 
side thnt of the taped interviews 
drawn largely from the Bristol Peo- 
ple's Oral History Piojcct. In fact 
Mocgnrt has never struck me us no- 
tably pessimistic; outside some of the 
interviews, l can find nothing in the 
present book as permanently en- 
couraging as his quotation from 
Wordsworth: “Reflecting upon the 
magnitude of the general evil, I 
should be oppressed with a dis- 
honourable melancholy, had I not a 
deep impression of certain inherent 
and indestructible qualities of the 
human mind,’’ 

If Humphries means us to believe 
that delinquency always, or mostly, 
slcnts from "the rational nnd discri- 
minating resistance of working-class 
youth lo authority'' - that is, like the 
IRA, they know what they are about 
- then it is he who is pessimistic, I 
would say. At h 1) events, those who 
have been mugged or hurt on the 
football terraces will draw little com- 
lorl from the suggestion that the 
aggressive street-gangs which 
■‘alarmed middle-class observers have 
often condemned as evidence of 
animal brutality ure to a large extent 
ritualized and involve customary con- 
st taints that prevent serious injury". 
No doubt there is nn element of 
Jcuth there, and such expressions as 
‘» l, m monkeys" ana "tainted 
offspring of (he degenerate and 
morally retarded residuum of the 
working class" (rarely seen in print 
these days) make one wish there 
were certainly more. 

That is the trouble with “mass 
observation", whatever the stance of 
the observer: it rarely conveys the 
injth , the whole truth, and nothing 
hut the truth. “Eurocentrism" in 
Asian history has recently been over- 
thrown by indigenous scholars, and 
(as an unkind and inaccurate account 
has it) the old pirates have been 
Transformed into heroes and the old 
heroes into pirates. Sociology doesn’t 
seem to have the time, or the means, 
to tell which exactly were or are 
wnicb: pirates or heroes, hooligans 
or rebels? It all has to be one thing 
or. the other. A piquant example of 
this arises from a photograph of a 
mteen-year-old delinquent repro- 
duced from Cyril Burt’s The Young 
Ueltnauent (1925): “Although Burt 
thought that the youth’s race ex- 
f t ' ie Psychological disturbance 
ot the adolescent years, it could 
equally well be seen as expressive of 


justifiable linger . Tcl<cfli<ni and stub- iniemcws reveal a widespread div iiii(hur\ central emit emu m. in gener 

bum independence." "Bolli read ihc assnciatimi Irmn. and iciclIipii uf. ill the lesiimi*nie:i are varied. 

Bible day and night. But limn read's! (lie bi>uree< iri ethic <»l nuiniml and graphic, far from simple-minded, lull 

black where [ read while." The pie- iiicthudiral ‘.diving fin personal it! vigour and (he flavour of flesh 


lure am in equally well be ol me achievement and advancement . >• 
young Dylan Thomas, or (except fin possible the nieril"ei;ay lias been n 
the cap am) the fuel somebody's inediocmcv all along, 
passport photograph. It could be ex- ( Unnk'hc is . ;i ^in. partly right, 
prcssiyc of anything except strong ,, ni j a ntinontv did react in ibis way 
and distinct feelings ol any kind. Il f or “ t -| ;i j lS ” can work slronulv, at 
could be simply expressive *»f the vl nu'ibing to leave behind and 
slightly disgruntled or tough mien srancthinu to Mav with. But vuu 
adorned bv many People when faced 


ol vigour and (he flavour of flesh 
and blood: we .ire indebted to Hum- 
phries for retrieving and reproducing 
them. Humour is not infrequent in 
them, ami ihc renu-mbcred pleasures 
of “larking n hoi if f"\Ve used lo 'ave 
a I'il of fun "), stealing apples, sliding 
down the quarry on ail old bath, 
imitating teachers. and doing 
prosperous euslomers mu of ilieii 
change. There arc also such resound- 
ing old sayings as “It was all dales 


adopted by many People when faced neoil t0 C-s,»Hlisli (how I cannot im- prosperous customers mu of then 
with a camera. NVhal had this ln»v ti,.. .. 1 , 11 . 1,., .1 a.-s ot aiiuri Hiange. I here are also such resomul- 

doiJtf? Whitt was 1 I 1 me to What if "h-u isn't loo gi 'uid a term - '»S ‘’Id savings as “ll was all dales 

happened later, what sort ut life dul whether laziness, an unheroie (cat of names anil haiiles'L /i told lici 

he lead, being called a swot, or principled s l |l ‘ 1,1 11 Id keep Iter job , ‘We was 

Never (rust the sociologist; ti list repudiation of 1 lit* bitch gi Hides' sue- a ^’ ; ‘i s !F. . ,il1 .Y oli . Lil 

ihc tale. Although recollected in the cess. Personally I suspect that the jackdaws , - All politicians is poison, 

putative irarumilTilv of age, the tales young of those generations were 1,1 Ply eyes . aiul Buck in those 

transcribed here have the ring ol much less conscious ol what they ‘ w ’’' L ' n _ ;i J’!‘ , _ clu i! n, * M !^ 

authenticity. They abound in iuci- wvic lining 01 not doing (ban is 


lind, you go quiet light away". Ami 


dents to which every once caned assumed ihrotiglnml here. Hum- ! !.a r u.f. r , 'r 1 l o 1 n . lll *^i 11 V ^ 
hand and ringing ear will return an pliries has compassion and indiemi- f, 

One inform, nil (urnml up h.lu tion; Ilu lucks ospciuRt. IliV fuMj- ‘"..nitfli iu« ,...ly| ;,m..ii* k .Is 
at seliool every morning lo avoid may be different these days, iti some Bristol teenager of the W. 
prayers .,nd rolici„us Viruawn. respssis. "“"'t’ 1 '. 1 i„n.o from l>„ muluv 

^ren .leu* .jypjx- .knrjy^snmc .,„vc n., 


lisy. p„p bcfwcen ,l,x-.ri„o an, I .h^ir Th,™ ara .,«5,,„„s hrre ol 
deed - this sensitivity home perhaps colour hostility in the second ilecade 

necessary to Hie survival of the spe- o( q, c L . cuU i r y. of the persecution ol 

cies - and the girl in this case had shopkeeper with Gemian-soimdine 

abnormally awful reasons for dishe- n . llllcs riiul u f warfare between Jew- 

lic-ving in a God of love. 1 remem her j s h - UK | noil-Jewish boys, "involving mjL 

managing in avoid religious instrue- dozens and dozens on each side. gg|f - 

tion by doing “extra English" (ie. Aud the stones used to flv like hail". Kg 

solitary reading) instead: no doubt n 0 s j gn ut - L | U1SC “customarv con- [ISj E&k Kg jjg* g ^ 

extra English was needed, but that strainis" here. There is also d para- M f m, H 

wasn’t my motive. Later I dodged gTU .^ f lom 7 ^ Times reporting the S® Mm ^ 

boring cricket by leading the muster killing of nn innocent Armenian re- ghg / M ML 

in charge to believe I was playing f ugeL . in | 8 q 7 j n a strc ci fracas. 

tennis (then coining in us a rather Humphries comments: 


baby. When she had difficulties with 
her periods, the doctor asked her il 
she had been naughty. Ye*., she con- 
fessed as her mol her blushed, she 
had broken a cup the previous day. 

Naturally there are pitiful testimo- 
nies as well, and grim ones. The 
most horrifying (the 'child is spoiled, 
so dull - ! spare the rod) concern ex- 
perience' 111 reformatories, which the 
author, having exhausted lus artil- 
lery, rat lie 1 lamely describes as “the 
ultimate weapon deployed by the 
middle class and the stale to contain 
:u>d control those dements within 
woiking-elass youth culture ihm most 
threatened their eon tinned domina- 
tion”. Along with orphanages, in- 
dustrial schools and nautical training 
schools, reformat 1 nies appeal m 
have been staffed by ;i picked body 
of muscular Sadists.' Hud the Rus- 
sians recruited ilteii British agents 
from these sources, surely the coun- 
try would not stand where it does 
today. If Humphries is right, wliv is 
il thal they didn't? iTmld it Ire thirl, 
in cMir eyes, all politicians were 
poison? 


exotic option), while leaving the ten- 
nis master to assume I was playing 
ciicket. This is nothing compared 
with the achievement of Winnie Et- 
llc, born in Bristol in 1899. She l«kl 
the teacher that her mother thought 
she lias inuntrw. Sent home there- 
upon, she told her mother that the 
teacher thought she had mumps. 
“Well, she wrapped me round in 
flannel an' I wns home for about 


Humphries comments: 

Although most commentators have 
explained such incidents by refer- 
ence lo pathological disturbance, 
brutalization or jingoism, when 
viewed within (he local context of 
unemployment and urban decay it 
becomes clear dial they eon in- 
stead moM usefully be seen as mis- 
directed expressions nf class feel- 
ing and class hostility. 


four months." Could any of these What weren’t misdirected were the 
stratagems really be called (as the blows and kicks. (And what, inciden - 1 
title of this chapter luis it) “dial- tally, is meant by Ihc words “most 
ienges to classroom coercion"? We usefully"7) Perhaps there is sqme- 
werc just bored and miserable, we thing tn be said for "individualism” 
didn't see ourselves ns freedom fight- after all: it doesn't go around in 
ers. An animal who runs awny from gangs. 

men with sticks is hardly to be called [ n siniilnr spirit, Humphries tells 
n rebel. us j n the chapter “Social Crime nnd 

But Humphries is dedicated to the Family Survival” that a social work- 
conspiracy theory. Children conspire er’s r ‘ indictment" of a seventeen - 
to behave badly in answer to the year-old girl sent lo a borstal for 
conspiracy of state education, the three years in 1924 “vividly illus- 
latter defined as “an agency of class trates how images of immorality 
control to enforce obedience to au- were imposed on those who most 
thority and resignation to one’s lot tenaciously refused lo acknowledge 
and to create an orderly and efficient the property rights of the privi- 
labour force in the next generation." leged'. The indictment reads thus: 


He allows that teachers were not or “Coal lit 
are not (the tense of his argument is everyone 


leged . The indictment reads thus: 
“Coal lifting in X is commonplace; 
everyone more or less docs it. Girl is 


uncertain but, mittatls mutandis, very simple and weak, but morally 
seemingly continuous) "consciously innocent. Feels justified in stealing if 
involved in a manipulatory process", family is in need." If this is an exoni- 
and that they often viewed them- pie of “class-prcjudiccd cnmtnologt- 
xelves as "missionaries bringing mor- cal literature", one can only suppose 
al and cultural standards to a den- that Humphries had led a more than 
rived and brutalized working class’’, usually sheltered life. 

In other words, they were “liberals", of course our sympathies nre with 
welly perpetuating the conditions the girl - she war “morally inno- 
withm which they operated. Thank t - e m , stealing coal is a lesser offence 
Goif'for them even so. .1 would say. ( h Rn robbing a hen-roost - but she 
Some teachers, and not only teachers W0U |d probably be the first to smile 
in state schools, were pure bastards - at gloss oii her activities. During 
as the transcripts amply illustrate, t h e ear ly 1930s Charlie Portingale 
and my own memory less sensa- showed initiative, skill and wit in 
lionally prompts - but there were pilfering tea-bags, procuring broken 
good and aware and inspiring ones (qscuits on the cheap (after having 
too. Humphries paints a consistently “accidentally" broken them himself) , 
black picture. One would like to see an d flattening a ha’penny on the 
what shape his white picture would ra j] wa y line so that it grew into a 
take. penny for the gas. It is doubtful 

He is surely correct in naming .he whether he wml d^rero gniz^ the 

Ihree "principal dogmas" inculcated “ '"l.” T.eJmirLd .nd 

in the elementary scTiools as those of “* ra , res d 0 1 S to proSde. fcr hft 

aci&ariMsrK su-h««« ^ ^ — *■ 


last of these - as some of my genera- fi uences ■ 

tion dimly though obstinately saw it But enough. Like many other 
at the time - as a way of escaping books, this one says much the same 
from the other two. But “competi- thing again and again in different 
five" and "individualism" are both J ’ > > 


contexts and in slightly different 


bad words, I suppose. By harsh ex- words. It does, however, contain 
trapolation, "inaividualists" become some highly Interesting and lit tre- 


at the best seif-seeking, at the worst 
class traitors. Humphries does not 


known material on organized school 
strikes, almost all of them set off by 


say this, he merely implies that man> excessive or “irregular corporal 
children (the best?) refused lo com- punishment, but still, in being collec- 
pete, on principle: “Fundamentally, five, lending some support to the 
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Symptoms of foreboding 
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Mr Voting's itinerary w;r. luphuAird- 
Iv arrived al. Having decided upon a 
long sea voyage as the theme id his 
book, lie jumped on lo ships more 
nr less a*- he I* nmd ihcm, pm smug 
acoidiimly a rather /ig/ag course to 
i lie Orient, and travel ling al mie 
time in am ■( tier on hoard (wcitiy- 
thicc vessels, ineliiilijie a Greek is- 
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-md a I long Kong liyilndoil. Just 
• KTasimiallv lie w;is obliged In boaol 
a train, a Inis m even .iii aireriill, but 
I he I In cad ot his book is the exi rente 
difficulty ol orgiiili/ing :i long old- 
fashioned sea-voyage in Ilic jet-und- 
plnsiic I^SlIs. 

Mr Young is certainly not om- of 
i hose tiaveliers who i erne tubers, only 
the eiijuyahle parts, lie is at his best 


immense jnnim-v has In u some ele- 
ment «d expiation, or exorcism 
perhaps He has spent many yeais .is 
a loreign conespoiideiit, and has 
watclied some uf the most horrible 
e vellls of i mi lion i Me limes: Ins in- 
lerniillent flashlueks lo scenes of 
win or catastrophe have an allegoric- 
al oiled . pulling the day-to-day 
ha/ards aiui irritatiuns ul the’ voyage 
into a proluunder perspective, and 
giving the whole wort, a more digni- 
?u-d oi penilentiiil awiireness. 

This is a relief tor to lesser travel 
books there is, all Ino ulten. a sug- 
geslive elemenl nf escapism or irres- 
ponsibility. I hey aie like voyi'itnsm. 
lliey |ny »u snigger. Such clevei 
young men, one rends to led of tlteii 
authors, sustained hy such generous 
advances, suimicimg aiotmd the 
world among the deslilule, ilic dep- 
rived, the ihiik nr the merely inno- 
cent, all to wiile their I ravel hooks, 
get their extracts inm Sunday supple- 
ments and he chosen hy Ruok Clubs! 

All right, perhaps, in kinglukc's 
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use tlieir travels as n pretext. No ' 
H. V. Mortons or E. V. Lucases 
simply guide us courteously here and 
there: the only people to follow in 
the footsteps ul the contemporary 
travel writers are other travel writers 
(who have always been rather a de- 
rivative breed). A substitute for plot, 
a diagram for a historical theory, a 
vehicle for a memoir, an instrument 
of social comment - such nre the 
more usual literary functions of 
travel today: among the best of the 
generation only Mr Chatvvin, bv 
wandering with "open eye and eclectic 
notebook through Patagonia, has 
properly fulfilled the older purposes 
of the form, hnvina no particular 
purpose in mind, I think, hut to go 
nnd look at the place, ami tell us all 
about it. 

Far from being expository, luday's 
books arc more likely to be contem- 
plative, or nostalgic. For example no 
self-respecting modern travel writer 
travels like other travellers, picking 
tip a flight nt Heathrow, renting a 
self-drive ear ur booking ahead al 
the Holiday Inn. Outmoded methods 
of transport nre almost de rig near. 
Mr Theroux of course hns founded 
an entire school of railway wiiiers. 
Mr Kaban has taken to the water. 
Ms Dervla Murphy goes everywhere 
by bicycle, John Hillaby always 
walks. And now here we have Gavin 
Young, xvho has already poled him- 
self around (he marshes of Iraq by 
reed canoe, labouring half way 
across the world (for it turns out to 
have been a comfortless choice) in a 
long and varied succession uf ships. 

In many ways indeed Slow Boats 
to China is an epitome of the mod- 
ern travel book. It is very long, for a 
stari: nobody is going to tnkc you 
seriously nowadays if yod knock off 
the Valparaiso Express in a couple 
of pages, lake less than a full chapter 
to discuss the bus Tide from Ghaii- 
bad lo Nakiin Bazur,- or recall a 
sen -voyage from Athens to Clinton 
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dso° U y " 8 ie ^ ack nars lo discuss Symptoms of Forc- 

boding in twentieth-century travel 

Dm the hook is not mere yarning, literature. 


The Matchbox 


If agitated, 
it is a castnnct. 

Let it sit. 

It is a little drawer 

pucked with pink haired splinters, 

excitable pine poker raspers, 

heretic mop heads 
dripped ire luminous 
paint that tingles. 

It is a strip of sand 
in Mexico, gold gravel nnd 
mngeutu burn marks, 

nil the white fares 
who last snw a small hiss, 
blue flare, shoulder wall. 

This prison yard 
chorus mourns 
u charcoal twiglct 

that claws 
feebly as ii fuutui, 
coughing gravely .... 


Alan Moor 


By Nicholas Shakespeare 


TRISTAN JONESs 
Adril) 

272pp. The Bodley Head. £6.y5. 
0 370 30422 5 


Tristan Jones was last sighted in The 
Incredible Voyage bidding farewell to 
his vessel Sea Dart in Montevideo 
harbour. As the culmination of a 
voyage lasting six years, he had hauled 
this sturdy twenty-footer three miles 
up the Andes to Lake Titicaca, flown 
the world’s highest burgee, and de- 
scended the swamps of the Paraguay. 

Adrift is the postscript to this jour- 
ney, and begins with Tristan Jones’s 
discoveiy, on his return to England, 
that the Newhaven customs had im- 
pounded Sea Dart pending payment of 
£750 in VAT, The course of the book is 
determined by his efforts to raise such a 
sum abroad, principally through the 
writing of The Incredible Voyage, and 
his growing conviction that “my task 
was to try to make people think ’about 
the folk of the oceans - mariners - and 
about sail". 

It takes him, undaunted and penni- 
less, from a prison in Rio Grande do 
Sul tothebouer-Toom of Harrods, and 
on to New York where he runs charter 
cruises while searching for a publisher. 
In the bars and doss-houses on the way, 
he makes his usual acquaintance with 
incredible people: a fugitive Irishman 
whom he sails to freedom, pursued bv 
the Argentine authorities; a Welsh 
trump with a love of Emily Dickinson 
and, most memorably, the Colonel - 
an alchoholic window-cleaner and for- 
raer P ro ^ essor a t Boston University. 
The Colonel's life has been ‘‘what we 
think of hs fair. “Of what is it fall?” 
asks Tristan. 'Tnertiah, my friend 
. . . Goodammed inertiah". 


Adrift is characterized by the same 
quality. For a sailor, Tristan Julies 
spends quite a bit of time on shore and 
his quest for £750 is no substitute for an 
attempt on the world's vertical sailing 
recortl - especially since his fidelity to 
Sea Dart has its limits. When, at the 
end, he gets her back, he is prepared to 
saw two inches off her doghouse so that 
she can be displayed in New York in 
the ball-room of the Waldorf Astoria. 
In Montevideo, lie had already sold her 
sextant, charts, outboard motor ana 
dinghy. 

Without the discipline of a fiwj 
journey, indeed for twenty months 
without his boat, Tristan Jones, 
account of his ramblings is a thing oj 
shreds and patches. The blunt, sally 
style is there and the sea-spim truths, 
but little of the fascination with hisioo 
and legend which informed The in- 
credible Vovage. His disdain for. 13 ^' 
lubbers means that he tends to Tinn ' 
ize those characters who are just ship 
that bump in the night. “Shut up, y° 
gringo pig”, snarls Fatty. 
policeman who arrests him . up 1 
terrific news for you, old chap e *“i 
the cricket-loving foreign Office t n 
cial who secures his release. "India > 
out”. 

The sen, as always remains Tristan 
Jones’s obsession, and the main jo> 
this hook lies in his restless attcnipi 
define it. “We come from the sea^ - • 
we smell, we even taste 1lve ’f ' 
Taste vour tears and taste salt wa • 


i asic yuur itara snu ---- jj 

taste your sweat and every .low-' 
jetty 'on earth is rushed ia *P h 
knowing of your senses. Thougn 
similes and alliteration arc used 
what over- enthusiastically - ‘ 
er thrust herself at the weather 
wanton wench warming a weary 
rior" - the author communicates n 
through the sound of his prose t ' 13 
contents. There is something sli-J'Jj 
like in the simple, repeated retu 
his ideas and his eyes to llie J 
something reminiscent of Slocum 
I on, Jon 
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Resisters of the rules 


S1FPIIF.N HUMPHRIES: 

Hooligan!) or Rebels? 

An Oral History of Working-Class 
Childhood and Youth HtfW-l'J.W 
27‘Jnn. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 

0 ftM 12982 U 

In his opening chapter. Stephen 
Humphries describes and deprecates 
the “cultural deprivation" theories 
which interpret the “persistent rule- 
breaking" of the workmg-cliiss young 
as a mere product of covii eminent - 
What Ims traditionally been viewed 
as indiscipline and delinquency is. he 
maintains, "resistance”. At any rate, 
“much of the behaviour of working- 
class yuiiih su bail lures that is coti- 
vcnliiiiiiilly stigmatized us antisocial 
ran alternatively be conceptualized 
as resistance urn I viewed to some 
extent us an indictment of oppressive 
institutions." 

Richard Hogg art, who sees these 
young people us victims of “mass 
heads", lost, exploited and debili- 
tated, where Hu ni phries secs them 
as rebels, creatively engaged in class 
conflict, is thus found “unnecessarily 
pessimistic". The thought crosses 
one's mind that Hoggnrt could poss- 
ibly he considered pessimistic be- 
cause you can understand what he is 
saying, because he uses good lay 
English and not the jargon of the 
professions. Ii is rather hard to tell 
whether Humphries is optimistic, 
pessimistic or neither: though this is 
due less to jargon (of which lie is 
relatively innocent) than to the 
thesis-like habit of leaving nothing 
unsaid, including what liasocen said 
already. He is not altogether to be 
blamed if the language of his com- 
mentary seems flat and inhuman be- 
side that of the taped interviews 
drawn largely from (he Bristol Peo- 

f lc's Oral History Piojcci. In fuel 
I'lggari has never struck me ns no- 
tably pessimistic; outside some of the 
interviews, I can find nothing in the 
present book as permanently en- 
couraging as his quotation from 
Wordsworth: “Reflecting upon the 
magnitude of the general evil, I 
should he oppressed with a dis- 
honourable melancholy, had I not u 
deep impression of certain inherent 
and indestructible qunlilies of the 
human mind." 

If Humphries means us to believe 
•list delinquency always, or mostly, 
stems from “the rational nnd discri- 
minating resistance or working-class 
youth to authority" - that is. like the 
IRA, they know what they are about 
- (hen it is he who is pessimistic, I 
would say. At all events, those who 
jiave been mugged or hurt on the 
toot ball terraces will draw little com- 
fort from the suggestion that the 
Aggressive street-gangs which 
manned middle-class observers have 
often condemned as evidence of 
uniniul brutality are to a large extent 
ritualized and involve customary con- 
straints that prevent serious injury". 
No doubt tnetc is an element of 
Jruth there, and such expressions as 
dum monkeys’’ and "tainted 
offspring of the degenerate and 
morally rciinrded residuum of the 
working class" (rarely seen in print 
these days) make one wish there 
were certainly more. 

That is the trouble with “mass 
observation", whatever the stance of 
the observer: it rarely conveys the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
hut the truth. “ Eurocentrism” in 
Asian history bus recently been over- 
thrown by indigenous scholars, and 
jfis an unkind and inuccurate account 
h°s it) the old pirates have been 
transformed into fie rocs nnd the old 
heroes into pirates. Sociology doesn't 
* cer J 1 10 have the time, or tne means, 
to fall which exactly were or arc 
winch: pirates or heroes, hooligans 

n T Iu^ c s l 1* a11 has t0 be one thine 
or the other, A piquant example of 
•nis arises from a photograph of a 
h., j7 car ' old delinquent repro- 
au ^d from Cyril Burts The Youttg 
fh e f l! n l Ue,,r . 0925): "Although . Burt 
J * hat the youth’s face ex- 
nf u *" c Psychological disturbance 
ot the adolescent years, it could 
equally well be seen as expressive of 


justifiable murer. rebellion ;iiul stub- 
born independence.” "Both read tlu- 
Bible day and night. Hut thou read's! 
black where I read white." The pic- 
ture Could equally well be of the ; 
young Dylan Thomas, or ( except for . 
the cap and the fag) somebody's 
passport photograph. It could be ex- 
pressive of anything except strung 
and distinct reelings ot auv kind. Il 
could be simply expressive ol lire 
slightly disgruntled or lough mien 
adopted by many people when faced 
wilh a camera. What had this hoy 
done? What was done to him? What 
happened later, what sort ol life did 
he lead? 

Never trust the sociologist; trust 
the tide. Although recollected in the 
putative tranquillity of age. the tales 
transcribed here nave the ring ol 
authenticity. They abound iu inci- 
dents lo which every once caned 
hand nnd ringing cm will iciinn an 
echo. One informant turned up laic 
nl school cvciy morning to avoid 
players and religious msiiuetion. 
Children are quick to detect hypoc- 
risy, the £up between doctrine and 
deed - this sensitivity being perhaps 
necessary to the survival of the spe- 
cies - and Ilic girl in this case had 
abnormally awful reasons for disbe- 
lieving in a God of love. 1 Tcmembci 
managing lo avoid religions instruc- 
tion hy doing “extra English" tie, 
solitary rending) instead: no douhl 
extra English was needed, but that 
wasn’t my motive. Later I dodged 
buring cricket by leading the music i 
in charge to believe I was playing 
tennis (then coming in as a rather 
exotic optionl, while leaving the ten- 
nis master to assume I was playing 
cricket. This is nothing compared 
with the achievement of Winnie El- 
tle. born in Bristol in 189R She told 
the teuchcr tlnii her mother thought 
she has mumps. Sent home there- 
upon, she told her mollici that the 
teacher i bought she hud mumps. 
“Well, she wrapped me round in 
flannel mii' I whs home for about 
four months." Could any of these 
stratagems really be called (hs the 
title of this chapter has it) “chal- 
lenges to classroom coercion"? Wc 
were just bored and miserable, wc 
didn’t see ourselves as freedom fight- 
ers. An animal who runs away from 
men with slicks is hardly to be called 
a rebel. 

Bui Humphries is dedicated to the 
conspiracy theory. Children conspire 
to behave badly in answer to the 
conspiracy of state education, the 
latter defined as “an agency of class 
control to enforce obedience to au- 
thority and resignation to one's lot 
and to create an orderly and efficient 
lubuur force in the next generation." 
He allows that tcuchera were not or 
nre not (the tense of his argument is 
uncertain but, mutntls mutandis, 
seemingly continuous) “consciously 
involved in a manipulatory process", 
and that they often viewed them- 
selves as “missionaries bringing mor- 
al and cultural standards to a dep- 
rived and brutalized working class . 
In other words, they were “liberals", 
welly perpetuating’ the conditions 
within which they operated, Thank 
God Tor them even so, -I would say. 
Some teachers, and not only teachers 
in state schools, were pure bustards - 
as the transcripts amply illustrate, 
and my own memory less sensa- 
tionally’ prompts - blit there were 
good and aware and inspiring ones 
too. Humphries paints u consistently 
black picture. One would like to see 
what shape his white picture would 
take. 

He is surely correct in naming the 
three “principal dogmas’’ inculcated 
in the elementary schools as those of 
religion, imperialism nnd competitive 
individualism. He docs not sec the 
last of these - as some of my genera- 
tion dimly though obstinately saw it 
at the time - as a way of escaping 
from the other two. But '‘competi- 
tive" and "individualism” are both 
bad words, 1 suppose. By harsh ex- 
trapolation, “individualists’’ become 
at the best self-seeking, at the worst 
class traitors. Humphries does not 
say this, he merely implies that many 
children (the best?) refused ro com- 
pete, on principle: “Fundamentally, 


By D. J. Enright 

ink-i views resc.il .i widespread dis- auilim's central contention. In gs-uei- h;,hv. When -he had diflicultich with 

association fn.m. and re jest ion ot al the testimonies arc varied, he i per iods, the doctor disked her it 

lire bourgeois elluc >>] rational and graphic. f:u tn>m simple-minded, toll s he hud been naughty. Yes. she con- 
iiicthodical striving loi personal of sigoui mid the flavour of flesh lessor! as her mother blushed, she 

achievement and advancement’. Si and hlitod: v.v are indebted lo Hum- had broken a cup the previous day. 

possibly the mctiloer.icy has been a phries tor relm-ving ami reproducing 

mediocraLV all along. them. 11 mn our is not infrequent in Naturally there are pitiful test in to- 

l think he is. again, partly right them, and the remembered pleasures mes as well, and grim ones. The 

and a minority did lead in iliis way. "I “larking nhoiil” ("We used n> 'ave most horrifying ( the child is spoiled, 

fur “class” can work strongly, lo a bit nf lun"). stealing apples, sliding so don’t spare the rod) cuiu'em cx- 
i»»ith something to leave behind and p“wn the quarry on an o|d bath, pcricnees in reformatories, which the 
something to stay wilh. Bui von mu rating teachers. mid dump author, having exhausted his aml- 

noed III establish ihow I cannot ini- prnspeious customers out of tht-ii )ery. rather tu'nielv describes as "the 

agiueMlic children's stales ul mind. ‘-Iiungc. I lie ie lire also slid i resound- ultimate weapon deployed by the 

if that isn't too grand a term - *'l‘l sayings as “It was all dates middle class and the state lo contain 

whether laziness, an uulieroic lear ol -,, bI names and bailies , ^ 'I told hei and control those elements within 

being called a swot, or principled S I R ‘ could keep her job". “We was working-class youth cull tire that most 
repudiation of the bitch gmhicxs Sue- always learnt to he what you cull I lire.it ened tlieir continued doniina- 
ccss. Personally I suspect that die jackdaws", “All politicians is poison, lion”. Along wilh orphanages, in- 
young of those generations were 1,1 m >’ t-'ves". and “Hack in those dustrial schools and uaiiiicaf training 
much less <<iuvi 70 f<v ol what they l * :, y s "hen ymi see a policeman, my schools, reformatories appeal to 
were doing or mil doing than is God. you go quiet light away*'. Ami have been -.tufted by :i picked hotly 
assumed throughout here. Hum- die re are vivid reminders ol the sex- of muscular sadists. Hud tin- kus- 
piirics has compassion and indign;i- J 111 , 1 , iy 'V 1 ,ril,u >‘ of 1 , V 1 ' 1 v,,iys ’ .’V" tcciuiied ihcir British agents 

linn; he lucks experience. 'I lliniz*- :| - v (B'oiigh not only) among gills. Iruin these sou ices, study the nnm- 


Na til rally there are pitiful test in io- 
nics as well, and grim ones. The 
most horrifying f the child is spoiled, 
so thin' i spare the roil) concern ex- 
periences in re for ii mi i tries, which the 
author, having exhausted his artil- 
lery, rather lamely describes as “the 
u Iii mate weapon deployed by the 
middle class and the state to contain 
and control those elements within 
working-class youth culture Unit most 
l lire. at ened tlieir continued domina- 
tion”. Along wilh orphanages, in- 
dustrial schools and nnuiicnf train in g 


phries has compassion and lilMlgnu- * V . , ; " *nu» ii cumeu liieir nrmsii agents 

lion; he lacks experience. ’Iliing 1 - :| - CHMmgli not only) mining gills. Iruin these sou ices, surely the coun- 
nmv'hc different these days, in some A Bristol teenager of the l‘.»)n> uy would nut stand where it does 


respects. thought babies came from I 'aim olive 

’ ... . soap since posh soap was oiilv seen 

Clearly, some things have not j„ ,]j e | umst . when Ilie midwife was 
changed. I here arc accounts here ol ct , t0 quiver her mother's new 
colour hostility m the second decade 

of the ee unity, of the persecution ol — 

shopkeepers w'ith German-sounding | 

names, mid of warfare between Jew- irminMUjarjj 

isli and non-Jcwish hoys, "iiivolving 

dozens ami dozens on each side. . 

Iiigc/ in 1897 in street fracas' 

Humphries comments: 

Although most commentators have H| ip Sft Blj 

explained such incidents by refer- HA H| 

cnce to pathological disturbance, hH 'jfc 'IR 

brtilalizatum or jingoism, when H i S yK.. W 

viewed within the local context til 

unemployment and urban decay it 

becomes' clear tlint they can in- ■■ ^ 

stciivl most usefully be seen as mis- T3T / 

directed expressions of class I eel- fgffoj 
ing and class hostility. 

What weren’t misdirected were the |hR| 

blows and kicks. (And what, inciden- . . 

Hilly, is meant by the words “most Wi RiOIUDflSini 

usefully’’?) Perluips there is some- H 

thing to be said for ‘'Individualism" BN bo V T n 

after all: it doesn't go around in -LSr M'K&r J \Jj 

In a similar spirit. Humphries tells Tb(i- Of \ 

us in the eltnplcr "Social Crime and mimkar rxf 

Family Survival” that a social work- . llLilliL/Cl Ul 

er's fi indietmenr of a seventeen- i , 

year-old girl sent to a borstal for 113. VC IlOt Df 

three years in 1924 "vividly illus- M| r 

irates how images of immorality f % OilPf , Tf-*n fl 

were imposed on those who most HD Lv_va, u 

tenaciously refused to acknowledge HB unlnmo in 

the property rights of the privi- VUAL1111C ill 

legedr. Tlic indictment rends thus: HH J'*!* C 4-1 

“Coal lifting in X is commonplace; ^H GultlOn. OI U 
everyone more or less does it. Girl is ^Hj 

very' simple nnd weak, but morally M| Artniir 

innocent. Feels justified in steuling if 1 ^ ^ 

family is in neea." If this is an exam- u » ■ 

pie of “class-prejudiced criminologi- llUtClim! 

cal literature", one can only suppose 
that Humphries had led a more than 

usually sheltered life. — — 

Of course our sympathies are with 

the girl - she was “morally inno- ' _ __ ... _ 

cent, stealing coal is a lesser offence NEW TITLcS IN I 

than robbing a hen-roost - but she 
would probably be the first to smile 
at this gloss on her activities. During 
the early 1930s Charlie Portingale 
showed initiative, skill and wit in Theology and PI 

pilfering tea-bags, procuring broken 

biscuits on the cheap (after having , , . .. , 

“accidentallv" broken them himself), In friis lucid inlroductlon to a 

and flattening a ha'penny on the students °f theology, rellgl 

railway line so that it grew into a Introduced lo four major u 

S for the gas. ft is doubtful value, knowledge and axis 

er he would recognize the the nature ol concepts aid i 

solemn account of himself as reveal- thinking 

ing "a determined and explicitly £13.00 Hb 033331030 6 

moral resolution to provide tor his 

family whatever the legal conse- POFCeptlO 

quences". Essays presented to A J 

But enough. Like many other _ 

books, this one says much tne same fccnceaoy 

thing again and again in different In twelve original essays t 

contexts and in slightly different eminent philosophers, diaci 

words. It does, however, contain philosophy of partia 

some highly interesting and little- "I much commend this ex. 

known material on organized school £6.95 paperback 

strikes, almost all of them set off by 

excessive or “irregular” corporal For further informati 

punishment, but still, in being collec- Marmlllan Pr*«<; Hnnnri 

live, lending some support to the Macmillan Pre^, HOUnO 


unlay. If Humphries is right, why is 
it (hat they didn't? Could ii be dial, 
in out eyes, all politicians were 
poison? 




Comprising essays from 
Drinkers of Infinity and 
The Heel of Achilles plus a 
number of stories which 
have not previously been 
collected, this is the latest 
volume in the Danube 
edition of the works of 
Arthur Koestler. 

Hutchinson !£ 1 2 .9 5 
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MACMILLAN 
I : PRESS- 


Theology and Philosophical Inquiry 

Vincent Brilmmer 

In this lucid inlroductlon to a method ol philosophical inquiry for 
students of theology, religion and philosophy, the reader Is 
Introduced lo four major Iheories in philosophy: concepts, 
value, knowledge and existence. The author then discusses 
the nalure of concepts and analyses those fundamental to our 
thinking and discourse 
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Perception and Identity 

Essays presented to A J Ayer with his replies fo them 
Edited by G F Macdonald 

In twelve original essays the contributors to thh volume, all 
eminent philosophers, discuss important questions in modem 
philosophy of particular concern in Ayer's work. 
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The era of lost innocence 


By Tom Shippey 

KINGSl.KV AMIS (KdUnrl: 

The Cfrtldin Agt of .Science Mel ion 
37Clp|>. I lurcliin*>on. £6.95. 

0 W [457711 X 


The '‘Gulden Age” of .science lictiiui, 
according to Kingsley Amis in the 
introduction t» his new anllioiugy, 
i an from the tale 1940s to about 
l%U, ur just uhnut the moment 
when he produced Ne »* Mupt of 
IMI. Writers in ihc field nt (hat time 
had had die he me fit of early expo- 
sure to science fiction magazines. 
Their ambitions at least had been 
raised hy John W. Campbell. They 
had not yet developed a demoraliz- 
ing self-consciousness. Perhaps most 
significant of all, they were in closer 
touch with their audience “than any 
group since the Tudor court |»ncts”. 
If they wanted to make an allusion 
or play a finesse, (hey could he sure 
the point would be taken. Conversely 
“playing it straight" at doing what you 


did last time were cerium to draw wails 
of disappoint me nt in readers' letters - 
a powerful stimulus to effort. 

After ahout I960, Mr Amis be- 
lieves, that fortuitous conjunction 
disappeared. The “New Wave” grab- 
bed the headlines with its “shock 
tactics, tricks with typography, one- 
line chapters, strained metaphors, 
obscurities, obscenities, drugs, 
Oriental religions and lefi -wing poli- 
tics''. Many authors went iiiid de- 
cline, good young ones failed to take 
(heir plnce, universities began to pump 
out theses and articles, and we ended 
up with science fiction studies, “a 
new and thriving discipline which has 
already begun to influence the genre 
it serves”. Amis miotc.s that last 
phrase from a book by Dc Parrinder. 
of the University of Heading, and 
cries immediately “Check! Influence 
for the better or the worse V There 
is no do uli t in his mind that science 
fiction hits been emu sen kited by 
academies, just ns literature has been 
enfeebled by English courses. In 
both cases the reason is the same. 
Instead of doing what they wanted to 
do, moderated only by the instant 
feedback of disinterested praise or 


blame, authors turned t«i a laborious gum and collapsed. Kurt Vonnegut he glad of a touch of cosy commun 
concern for critical values, in the end is the obvious example (to Ainis, out ity dv way of a relief. 3 
doing only what other people had also to SF writers generally), but one AnmUn.MUhJi.ii..- 
decided that they should. could add Samuel Delany - Nova and the Xicnl of 

Will SF survive its exit from the The Einstein Intersection followed by jes ..$, e Xj Effect” builcls up to* the" 
gutter? Amis asks, and he answers Dhalgrerr, Robert Heinlem - Strait- T we nty-third Psalm- Arthur HiA 
-w.v h:iv loo xer III a Strange Land leading !.nrL„ vi?' ol?.f. hU v, Clarlce s . 


its innocence, a quality notoriously straight to one prize turkey alter 
hard to recapture. His anthology of another; and Frank Herbert, with 


famous “The Nine Billion Names of 
God" ends with the stars quietly put- 
ting themselves out; Harry Hairi- 


1950 and I960 stands, then, as a successors to Children of Dun*. s , ra i g htforward assault on Christian- 

pfx;Mo;L^'o;, h e"t r s 

Kr eXPCrifn “ d ,h ™ firU Su/'fficSCmSS and ft / 

There is certainly a lot in Amis's c .vnical (Robert Silverberg). or were take tJie , roub j e now ? Hard 

theory, expressed though it is in pep- 2 S|^? Jr 2 ^f T’rSiiini ,r A°ih^rrtfloSt but i! docs look as if ,he connicl 
pery or even Wimpish style: "Tnere ^lock Rk- U fl Rilv!-' A borough between faith and reason, so gladly 
are usually good reasons for the study of this era and this genre might exploited either way by Clarke and 
existence of barriers ... the British wel1 make Amiss case. Harrison. Boucher ana Knight, has 

seem to have come through rather There are, however, other possibi- simply faded out, not resolved but 
better than the Americans, possibly lilies. It is interesting to look at the superseded by other interests. The 
out of superior national virtue. . . virtues of the stories selected here, sacred cows Amis grew up with have 
reliable gardeners were always hard Most of them, to begin with, are been secularized. Attacks now are 
to find”. To ndd some corrobora- downbeat; they arc stories of failure, on orthodoxies which the middlc- 
tions, the 1960s and 1970s did seem The most evident example is Philip aged have never recognized: dissent 


Odyssey to nowhere 


to tnui. 10 ndd some corrobora- downoeat; nicy are stones ot uuiurc. on orthodoxies which the middlc- 
tions, the 1960s and 1970s did seem The most evident example is Philip aged have never recognized; dissent 
to produce several cases of the good Latham's “The Xi Effect” (familiar is still there, hut the uniform hns 
ur excellent SF writer who got to the already from Edmund Crispin's Best changed, 
top of his form, wrote a scries of SF I). In this a jolly tone of scien- 

masterpieces, achieved widespread tific camaraderie and discovery - Amis’s gloom seems to me ill- 
recognition, and then turned into a look l the radiation recorder's stuck founded, though, not so much be- 
at twenty thousand angstroms, wowl cause the things he complains of 
the moons of Jupiter nave gone out didn t happen, as because they weie 
of phase - leads on to the realization the result of individual errors not of 


By Alan Bold 


DAVE SMITH: 

Onlines* 

262pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. £9.05. 

0 806 0871 5 


It is sometimes suppused thru good 
poets nre necessarily equipped to be- 
! come even better novelists. With ten 
slim volumes behind him, Dave 
Smith has tested die validity of this 
theory in his first novel. Otdiness is 
no tentative beginning, but an ambi- 
tious attempt to write the Great 
American Novel by bringing myth, 
archetype, allegory and abstraction 
to n fluent narrative. The finished 
product manages to rise above all. 
that that suggests mainly because 
Smith has such a bizarre sense of 
humour and a well, developed sense 
of style. The joke is at the expense 
of the American Drdam, for tliis is 
the Great American Novel writ 
ludicrous; not so much a divine com- 
edy ns an adult comic, with verbal 
imagery instead of illustrative frames 
and events that develop with the 
surrealistic rapidity of situations in a 
cartoon. It is a simple tale filtered 
through a mind high on cultural refer- 
ences. 

The title of tiie book derives from 
Tim Hardin’s pseudo-sacred aopsong 
“If I Were n Carpenter": "Save my 
love through loneliness, /Save my 
love for sorrow;/l’ve given you my 
onliness./Comc and give me your 
tomorrow." Appropriately enough. 


the book is as pre-packaged as a 
popsong. It has all the ingredients of 
all- American fiction: the dumb ox, 
the whore with a heart of gold, the 
seductive Southern belle, the isolated 
garage, the doomed dream, (he 
token black, (he consumer-orientated 
fetishism, the obligatory violence. 
Added to these is a movie-inspired 
version of the mood of wailing for 
something (be it Lefty or Godot): we 
are constantly assured that every- 
thing's gonna oe all right when some- 
one turns up on cue. 

Smith provides all the hints 
needed to Interpret the story on va- 
rious levels. There is never any dan- 
ger of missing an allegorical point or 
a symbolic moment or a realization 
that each person in the book is hIso 
a personification. Mergi, for exam- 
ple, who sells sex and. salvation (in 
that order), has a hook for a hand, 
erao she is a hooker. Promise Land, 
a blonde who lives up to her blissful 
name, reaches “my place" by way of 
Emmaus Road, when the hero 
reaches Promise Land’s earthly para- 
dise the biblical allusions - come thick 
- and fast, the description of the US 
Eden is n good example of how well 
Smith copes with the demands of 
parody: "Suddenly they were in what 
was very nearly a different world. 
The trees and fields and grasses were 
more intensely green . . . Azaleas 
grew alongside the rond and there 
were thick clumps of both blue and 
white hydrangeas." That reads like 
an extract from a primer on descrip- 
. live writing. 

At the centre of the novel is the 
hero Billy Luke Tomson, a moronic 
giant nicknamed The Grip on account 


that the whole universe is only a sociological trends. In the last 
bubble in space-time, and one that years of his editorship of Analog 
has started to shrink, to a savagely (formerly Astounding), John Camp- 
satirical scene of dumb taxpayers bell, for instance, made the mistake 
asking why “the scientists" don't do of trying to repeat past successes, 
something about it, to a close of stuck too long with the authors he 


of his boneemshing handshake. He J"!, x , ,1 r 

teams up with Tom Zucold, who * ' a n°I 

n ,„„, „ r nnrnn * u;, hopeless darkness as colours and 


owns a garage and has made his 

work his Rfe by creating an ambience ----- — ■ an author Qf exact , thetype Mf 

entirely constructed oT spare parts But this s only one of a dozen Amis wou|d like / j ndepe ndent. 

from used cars. The Grip is monosy- snap or chiller endings: the explorers s u QC ki n p technolncicallv oriented 

llabic but nevertheless capable of finding, out that Earth is doomed, and a, S'is oeak wefilnto the lX 

dreaming dreams suggested by com- the artificial personality about to be sto v k 0 f Anarchy" (1972) 
c flta log u es and tefisyislon ^ched off temper realiring h« would collection peidly. e 


itself fade out. 


had discovered himself, and as a 
result never published Larry Niven - 


quizgnmes. His one talent is for whole world is built on a table-top 3 John 
shot-putting, so he spends as and he himself is only a market- th Memorv Rank" H976I or Gene 
much time as possible atteniDtinH to researcher s toy. One of the qualities u/„ir„v “On-jsimaa Eve’ frnm A 


much time as possible attempting to researcher's toy. One of the qualities W olfe's “Christmas Eve’' from .4 
throw n metal ball further than any- Arms has looked for, it seems, is a Book of Davs (not , pub iished in 
one else has ever done before. All drive towards creating insecurity; thjs pnuntrv) 7 H 

he wants from life, in fact, is "to and that, of course, thrives on a yh 

belong, to be a gentleman and drive consensus to puslt against. The only You can still do plenty with robots, 

his lime green Corvette, to love story I hadn’t read in this anthology, aliens and computers, is the moral. 
Promise Land and make a record Jerome Bixby's "It's a Good Life", is And though there was a problem with 
put." This dream turns into a night- a bitter fable of togetherness as an over-expansion and bandwagon- 
mare involving the little fishing vil- isolated community clusters round jumping, a few expensive failures (for 
lage of Chapel, Virginia, in a local the TV under threat of death for publishers) cure that. Mr Amis s is a 
war. The Grip, it seems, -is an idiotic looking discontented. So was good anthology, for the 1950s. But one 
Eveiyman - an archetype who goes Astounding Science Fiction a reaction could produce a better one, aimed at 
on a spiritual odyssey to precisely to Saturday Evening Post ? If it was, exactly the same taste, for the 1970s 
nowhere. He is the innocent Adam one can see why the delight in wiltul and a better one still if that taste was 
looking for Eve (otherwise known as challenge has faded. We might now allowed to be just n little broader. 
Promise Land) and he is also made 
in the image of Christ, as Smith clear- 
ly emphasizes. After The Grip has 

is Sts saffs Putative o arricide 

lows crucified you". Later, when The A llVVl ' ff C4A L AV/AU ^ 

Grip takes up a defensive position In — ■ He terms the self-interested fashion 

a tree, n voice explains Christ m a _ , ] n which people spoil each others 

tree . Rv David Pi*nfnirm ramhndae 


If The Grip is a kinda Christ, then 
his garage-owning friend Tom R v mrri. 

Zucold is a sorta John the Baptist. ' 1 

Both of them are hanwng around in FootI ™ r Worms 

the hope that God will show up In 120pp. Sudbury (Suffolk): 

the shape of the Carolina Kid, a Lunatic Fringe Publications. £1.95. 

legendary pool hustler. Tom tells 0 906159 04 0 

Tne Grip that, the Kid is coming “to — - j; 


coming “to 


Dictionary of British Portraiture 

Edited by Richard Ormond and Malcolm Roger* 1 
With a Foreword by John Hayes, Director of 
The National Portrait Gallery 


empire 


d up a flourishing business 
In Sydney, steeping g 
emloov. botanv and alcown- 


Volump 1 Jhe Middle Ages Id 1 
IhC Early Georgians;. . I 

Historical Figures Borii Before 1700 
Compiled by Dr Adrians Davies 
ISBN 0 17^4 1468 3 £ 37.50 

; ;• • • ' \ ■ 4 ; J 

Volufne II Later Georgians find' 
Early .yictoriaqs;!* . , . - : 
Historical Figures Bora Between 
1700 an<U 8 Q 0 


•Volume Ilf .The Victorians: 
.Historical Figures Born Between 
';1QOO apd I860 1 ‘ *■ 

1 Compiled by Elaine Kilmuhav . 

; ISBN 0 1734 1472 3 • 07 , 5 b 

.-Volume IV The Twentieth; 
Century:. 

Historical Figures Born Before 1900 
Compiled by Of Adriana' Davies 
! ISBN 01734 1474 X\ ' - *- -£37.50 


*fe'err % 
he ,'grti Ifl 
:;thun b -A 
iMinisV fj 


Complied by Elaine Kiim.urrny , ' 'The Set • •■.!.,'•’•■ 

ISBN, 01734 14707 - £37.50 I ISON 0 )734 1427 8 •' £125.00 

•'if ’. ' '"^wperiwble as providing the (irsi stage for any inyesHgalionlnto the;* 
' • Portraiture ^British hjaiarical figures ot any cbnjequence.'' . 

• J i. -- .11 David Pip*r .TlAlM.iiff rpri# SltnnlenJnl ■ 


colours, and The Grip is forced to taine O'Brien, is tfisenchanted with P rom P* s h i l ? to im Italian 

^at all people are his woTklTca!® 

freakish: !They were freaks for the “fair lewel of the East!"! and aban- lover ,°‘ his stuaeni aays, » ^ 

, ssime rehson that, he was, that every- dons traditional oureuits, ^plunging !«*■ 

body was, because they stood utterly, instead into a hellish world of " am S d ' presumably, after ^ fcy 

hljone in the. world and couldn't fell 'esoteric knowledge and delights from {JjJFtlve floral spe 
what was real and what wasn’t and .which he flnally 8 depnrts when mur- P,,ny * ' ! ' • . ' 

kS was h ’ 10 MP , Though odd snatches of 

• • Dave Smith’s . hnnV lc ... 8!'! r * S strives ?re very good indeed, the nan 






infused with an uneasy 


Grip takes up a defensive position In — He terms the self-interested fashion 

a tree, a voice explains Christ in a „ _ _ _ in which people spoil each others 

tree • -By David Profiimo lives. O’Brien passes his Cambndgc 

If The Grip is a kinda Christ, then days writing a short novel about a 

his garage-owning friend Tom „ v BEL , . sinister seventeenth-century 

Zucold is a sorta John the Baptist. ' ' ' spy, but abandons the book (it 

Both of them are hanwng around in FootI ™ r Worms comes the "food for worms ) ana 

the hope that God will show up in 120pp. Sudbury (Suffolk): returns to his family in Australia, 

the shape of the Carolina Kia, a Lunatic Fringe Publications. £1.95. ' bearing within him the germ of sow 

legendary pOQl hustler. Tom tells 0 906159 04 0 Old world malaise with which ni| 

Tne Grip that, the Kid is coming “to — -- — experiences have infected him; 

save me and you"; and sure enough, In fln MrUer riove . Fravneni* From nosophyte is not defined for us. out 

whenthe Kid, whose poster mesmer- Oran?e-5cenfe<i Garden (1977) symptom is spiritual degeneraCT, 
The Grip, shows up, it is noted Brian ffciescribed how Ha rv an and « f°nns part of the meUpbo* 

that he "Act like he’s God hisself'. a J}^} £ Uf® |Si of P attern of worrris, jerms, Wjpt 

anotterv.ayofssjringthBtOodisdMd. »n.' y That b 'wJk d wa y s 


is too often heBvy-J Jj 
d With iah^ng piulo or r: 
onk, which strangle subtlety 


- Ilf V»b 
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Patriotism through prints 


By Ceiina Fox 

WALTON RAWLS; 

The Great Book of Currier and Ives' 
America 

488pp. New York: Abbeville £45. 

UK distributors: Deutsch. 

0 89659 070 4 

in 1834, Nathaniel Currier, a young 
journeyman lithographer from Bos- 
ton, established his own business in 
New York City. By mid-century, his 
“Grand Central Depot" on Nassau 
Street had grown into one of the 
\Bige 5 ! suppliers of prints to the 
American people, anti when Janies 
Merritt Ives was made a partner in 
1857, the trade-name “Currier & 
Ives" became synonymous with "The 
Best, the Cheapest, and the Most 
Popular Pictures in the World". This 
was 110 empty boast, The firm’s cata- 
logues at one time listed nearly three 
thnusnnd different subjects, costing 
from fifteen cents to three dollars 
each. Pedlars and travelling agents 
tramped the streets disposing of 
them on a sale or return basis, while 
the larger, more expensive designs 
were handled by regular outlets such 
as general stores. Some of the prints 
from the collection which forms the 
basis of the present volume were 
rescued from a harness shop in New- 
burgh, New York, which had re- 
tained its old stock. 

The “great” book of Currier and 
Ives prints, selected from the Harry 
T. Peters collection now in the 
Museum of the City of New York, is 
massively and lavishly produced, 
with splendid colour reproductions 
which, in some instances, even bring 
out the foxing and discoloration of 
the originals. It captures much of 
their appeal: the quirky imagination 
of the artists and the brilliant colour- 
ing, wWch was largely undertaken by 
young immigrant girls in the factory 
in Spruce Street. Compared with the 
romantic heights of the Voyages pit - 
toresques, these prints have a naive 
charm while their liveliness is in 
shatp contrast with the linear tedium 
of the black-and-white wood engrav- 
ings of the Illustrated London News. 
No wonder, as the author is fond of 
reminding us, they nowadays consti- 
tute collectors’ items, the rarest 
worth thousands of dollars. 

At the time, Nathaniel Currier 
certainly made no artistic claims for 
the works. As Walton Rawls points 
out, he never advertised his litho- 
graphs as “art" but as "pictures" or 
prints”, simply characterizing them 
m one catalogue as interior aecora- 
l, ki n: ‘‘ hand s°mely colored and suit- 
able for framing or for ornamenting 
walls or panels, the backs of bird 
cages, clock fronts, or any other 
p ace where an elegant and tasteful 
picture is required^. He did not 
make copies of great paintings to sell 
as such, but as representations of 
historical events or people otherwise 
unrecorded. Neither are there any 
contemporary artists of real repute 
Unked to the firm. Subjects are attri- 
buted to Catlin and Inness but their 
work was probably plagiarized. 
Artists who specialized in American 

e genre doubtless preferred the prestl- 
ous patronage of the American Art . 
nlon, which supported them by lot- 
teries of their pictures and enhanced 
their reputation through the distribu- 
tion of thousands of facsimile en- 
gravings. 

Furthermore. Currier and Ives do 
not appear to nave been particularly 
generous employers. Their longest- 
serving regular employee was a 
woman ana they relied heavily on 
immigrant artists, groups notoriously 
incapable of determined wage- 
bargaining. The German-born Louis 
Maurer, the most gifted of the firm's 
painters of horse?, began work at 
nve dollars a week, received a rise to 
tw ®"*r dollars, . but had to move to 
another company in. order to make 
enough money to enable him to mar- 
ry. Artists were liable to have their 
- work altered, were expected fo pro* 
stock work and collaborate on 
productions. In contrast to the 
, accurate reportage that was develop- 
a 11 ?. V 1 ® Illustrated newspapers, 
^‘Ir.tocir teams of special artiste, 
earner and lyes tdpk their material 


unashamedly from second-hand 
sources, whether for series devoted 
to the joys of pioneer life or the 
habits of Red Indians. 

Yet these prints cinbodv many ol 
the altitudes of the average Amer- 
ican oyer half n century. After a 
useful introduction to the history ol 
the firm, Walton Rawls attempts to 
give some account of these, consider- 
ing the prints thematically as depic- 
tions of patriotic history, natural 
phenomena, the city and ‘the coun- 
try, outdoor pursuits and the security 
of the home. Too often, however, 
the text reads like a parallel com- 
mentary, n child's guide 10 American 
‘{■story, rather than an attempt to 
describe how the prints articulated 
such subjcct-mHtter. 

The propaganda content of some 
of the pnnts is obvious. Currier 
issued many which contrasted the 
degradation of drunkenness with (he 
prosperity ntteiulant on a sober life; 
in one portrait, lie even removed h 
glass from Washington's hand to 
conform to temperance sensibilities. 
Given his large Southern audience, 
he did not produce any anti-slavery 
material but on the contrary, pub- 
lished hundreds of prints ridiculing 
the aspirations of American negroes. 
Predictably, he also made fun of 
women's rights. These were no 
doubt the stock prejudices of Jackso- 
nian common man and Currier never 
made any pretence of seeking 
through high art to improve the 
morality of the age. 

However, it is interesting to specu- 
late what the effect might have been 
of the most seemingly innocuous 

f irint on its audience. Rawls quotes 
rom the diary of a New York 
mayor, Philip Hone: 

Killing buffaloes, hunting wild 
horses, sleeping every night on the 
ground , . . and depending from 
day to day for means of existence 
upon the deer, wild turkey and 
bears ... are matters of thrilling 
interest to citizens who read them 
in their green slippers seated be- 
fore a shining grate. . 

How many citizens were tempted by 
Currier and Ives's bucolic depiction 
of the pleasures and thrills of fron- 
tier life to pull on their boots and 
head west? How many thus learnt of 
the attractions of the New World in 
distant countries only to realize the 
gap between reality and the idyll 
almost as soon as they stepped on 
the boat? Such musing may seen 
far-fetched, but Dickens for one, 
seeing his "state-room" on board the 
Britannia steam-packet in January 
1842 bound for Halifax and Boston, 
was driven to demand how "this 
utterly impracticable, thoroughly 
hopeless, and profoundly preposter- 
ous box, had the remotest reference 
to, or connection with, those chaste 
and pretty, not to say gorgeous little 
bowers, sketched by a masterly 
hand, in the highly varnished lithog- 


raphic plan hanging up in the agent's 
counting-house in the city of Lon- 
don' 1 . Jacob Uiis's photographic ex- 
pose of New York squalor could 
scarcely have hud the same impact if. 
the generality of city views had not 
been so glibly refined. 

It would be inappropriate to over- 
interpret images which rarelv aimed 
at a purpose higher than that of 
making money. Currier was remark- 
ably catholic in the themes he intro- 
duced. He managed to corner the 
market for religious images at the 
same lime as issuing mildly sugges- 
tive pictures of pretty girls. The por- 
tentousness of the illustrated news- 
papers was not his style; the context 
of these prints was much more popu- 
lar. Even the location of his shop is 
significant. To the south lay the 

? treat American Museum where his 
riend Phineus T. Bamum exhibited 
such wonders us Tom Thumb and 
Madant C'lofullia. the original 
bearded lady, both duly celebrated 
in prints nlong with other curiosities. 
To the north on Broadway was the 
Mechanics' Hall where Christy's 
Ministrels performed for yeurs. Cur- 
rier had started in trade by produc- 
ing lithograph music sheets with 
attractive illustrations on the cover. 
Among his early successes was Crow 
Quadnlles which contained Thomas 
D. Rice’s “Jim Crow", the first min- 
strel song. With its chorus refrain 



"Head - Yellow and Black' by Roy Lichtenstein , an oil painting dated 
1962: this ingenuous portrait is one of HN drawings, paintings, sculptures, 
structures and graphics in a sale nf Contemporary An on Tuesdav 
December I, at Christie's, 8 King Street, London SWi. 

The vanity of it all 


daL acc 7 P ; n 3 ir,' SSS By Richard Calvocoressi 

epidemic on both sides of the Atlon- 


biblicai- 
‘imo the 


tic (even being employed in England 
by the staid caricaturist HB as the 
basis of a Political Sketch). This was 
an expanding metropolitan world of 
the cant expression, instant appeal 
and easy sentiment, the rush prints 
for disasters, the news extras and 
flashy political banners designed for 
a society where the pnee of com- 
munication was increasing fast. From 
the racing clippers to the Mississippi 
paddle steamers and the ever extend- 
ing railrond system, Currier and Ives 
partook of the wonders of the age. 

In 1842, Mathew Brady, a one- 
time lithographer, opened his 
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of them pseudo-poetic, biblical- 
sounding titles such as: “Into the 
World There Came a Soul Called 
Ida" or “Heavy the Oar to Him Who 
is Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the 


Sea”. One of his most horrible paint- 
ings was for M.G.M.'s film aaapta- ' 
tion of The Picture of Dorian Gray *■ 


pmnt- 
dapta- ' 


The last couple of years have seen a 
minor revival of interest in the paint- 
ing* of Ivan Albright. Excluded in 
1977 from the Arts Council’s 


daguerreotype studio on Broadway 
and by the 1860s, wet-plate photo- 
graphic portraits were the rage. Cur- 
rier ana Ives barely changed their 
production methods over the remain- 
ing decades of the century and never 
succumbed to the mechanized ben- 
efits of chromolithography or 
steam-powered printing presses, let 
alone photogravure techniques. 
Thus, by 1900 their business had all 
but collapsed and it remained- only 
for the prints to be disposed of by 
the bundle and the stones to be sola 
by the pound. Blit the needs that 
Currier and Ives had satisfied so suc- 
cessfully remained and were soon to 
find fulfilment again; the best, the 
cheapest, and the most popular pic- 
tures in the world stiu emanated 
from America, only in the present 
century they came from Hollywood. 


1977 from the Arts Council’s 
pioneering The Modern Spirit : Amer- 
ican painting 1908-1935, his work 
has since appeared in two important 
exhibitions of American art between 
the wars, one originating in Brussels, 
the other in Berlin. More recently, 
Albright's idiosyncratic vision was 
placed in the context of inter-war 
American regionalism by the penulti- 
mate in the Centre Pompidou's 
series of huge, heterogeneous sur- 
veys, Les Realismes 1919-1939. His 
work was last seen at Weslkunst, a 
large exhibition of post-war art held 
this summer in Cologne, where he 
was represented by one painting, 
“The Temptation of St Anthony”. 
This morbid image of putrefying 
flesh and matter, every wrinkle, 
bump and blemish obsessively picked 
out in Albright's inimitable sharp- 


focus style, was the artist's dntiy for 
a competition sponsored in 1946 by 
Unitea Ariists, who wanted a paint- 


The Tenth Muse 


My muse is not one of the nine nubile 
daughters of Mnemosyne in diaphanous 1 
nightshifts with names that linger 
in the air like scent of jasmine 
or magnolia on Mediterranean nights. 

Nor was any supple son of Zeus appointed 
to pollinate my ear with poppy dust 
or whispers of sea-spray. My muse 
lands with a thud, like a sack of potatoes. 

Ho has no aura. The things he grunts 
are things I*d rather not hear. His attitude 
is 'Take It or leave It, that's the way 
it Is', drumming hli fingers on ait empty . 
pan by way of music. Ifl iyere a man 
I would eqjoy such grace and favour, 
timing my fork, to Terpsichord'i lyre 1 
instead of having to cope with this dense 
late-invented eunuch with no more pedigree 
than the Incredible Hulk, who can't play 
a note, and keops repeating 'Women 
haven't got the knack' In my most 
delicately strung and scented ear. 


Sylvia Kantaris 


ing for their film Bel Ami (based on 
a story .by de Maupassant). The win- ■ 
ner was Max Ernst whose picture, 
despite its echoes of Bosch, seemed 
tame compared tb the ferocious pes- 
simism 1 of Albright's. 

During the First World Wour 
Albright and his twin brother en- 
listed in the American Army Medical 
Corps and were sent to a base hos- 
pital at Nantes in France. There the 
twenty-one. year old Ivan was asked 
to make clinical drawings of an op- 
eration for an aneurism of the neck. 
This led to the filling of several 
medical notebooks with precise wa- 
ter-colour drawings of wounds and 
internal organs, and later to a com- 
mission to illustrate a book on brain 
surgery which was never published. 
It is clear -that this early spell of 
anatomical drawing proved 1 ideal 
training for the microscopic techni- 
que. applied equally, to human 
bodies and inanimate objects, which 
he perfected and did not vary after 
about 1930. ,So painstaking is this 
technique that it often- took Albright 
years to complete a single picture. 
But his, fascination with the surface 
texture of minutiae tends to obsenre 
a deeper purpose.. .With their clutter 
of objects symbolizing the passing of 
time, their, melodramatic lighting 
and, not least, the portrayal of fiesn 
as a livid, bruised substance, 
Albright's pictures are twentieth- 
century reinterpretations of the tradi- 
tional memento mori or variifos sub- 
ject. As if to reinforce an allegorical 
reading,- he ’deliberately gave some 


in 1944. As a result of working in 
Hollywood he developed an exagger- 
ated, tcchnicolour style which is not 
far from kitsch. 

Despite Albright’s interest in dis- 
solving forms, many of his portraits 
have a curiously petrified look. Para- 
doxically, if is in his few sculptured 
heads (only five different bronzes nre 
known to exist) that one gets a real 
feeling of organic life. One of these 
bronzes, a simple, touching portrait 
of Albright’s wife done in 1954, was 
recently presented to the Tate Gal- 
lery by Michael Croydon, the author 
of this book. 

Ivan Albright, the first proper 
appraisal of the artist’s long career, 
is timely - Albright is nearing his 
eighty-firth birthday - and it contains 
some intriguing insights into his labo- 
rious working procedures. In his 
foreword fa reprint from the cata- 
logue of Albright's retrospective at 
the Art Institute of Chicago - his 
native city - in 1964), the painter 
Jean Dubuffet mentions a visit to 
Albright's studio: 

I saw through magnifying glasses 
his nests of wnsps and mice, his 
cut-glass flasks, oxidized and en- 
crusted with filth, his old hats and 
gloves, his collection of dust and 
spider webs. 1 saw with stupefac- 
tion in his studio on a turntable, 
the dramatic ground floor of a 
devastated shack which he bad 

B laced there after having num- 
ered nil the bricks so that he 
could reconstruct it with his own 
hands and position behind it, with 
an application truly demoniacal, so 
as to make appear in the interior 
of a room seen through a shat- 
tered window, the most alarming 
disorder of singular objects that 
can be imagined. 1 shall never 
forget that, (have never seen any- 
thing as frightening. 

Dubuffet seems to ‘ have been 
affected more by Aibrigbfa obsessive 
habits than by nis paintings, though 
the crazy stage set which 1 he de- 
scribes became “The Window” , or, 
to give the picture its correct title,. 
“Poor Room - There is No Time, 
No End, No Today, No Yesterday, 


No Tomorrow, Only the Forever, 
and Forever and Forever without 
End* - a painting which Albright 


began in 1941 and worked at on and 
off for twenty years. 

. Croydon devotes an - unnecessary 
amount of space to AlbrightVpoet- 
Ty, most of which makes excruciating 
reading. The book weighs eight 
pounds and is the size of an atlas, it 
is lavishly illustrated in colour and 
includes some enlarged details of 
paintings which one would rather not 
• nave to look at. • ■ • 
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Examination and transfiguration 


By Peter Conrad 

i.oufel' 

English National Opera 

Charpenlicr said that in writing the 
text for Louise his model had been 
Zola, white in writing the music lie 
had followed Wagner. In the para- 
dox-ridden interchange between 
these two influences lies the fascina- 
tion of his opera. For Louise, the 
seamstress who flees from her suffo- 
cating family to the sexual licence ol 
bohemian Montmartre, is a Zulu- 
csijtic character liberated front the 
determined uinl oppressive fate of 
naturalism hy the exhilaration ol 
Wagnerian music. Zulu wanted, ns 
he pruposcd in his treatise un the 
experimental novel, to import the 
naturalism of Claude Bernard from 
medicine into literature. The novel 
was to be a. sub-division of social 
science, concerned not with charac- 
ters but with uni mate organisms, not 
with actions hut with iropisim, not 
with society but with the plivsio- 
ehcmical compound of the environ- 
ment. Charpcntier's heroine is a suit- 
able case for such analytic treatment, 
since her biological vitality, her 
yearning for (he sun. is baffled and 
thwarted by parental resentment, 
and (light to Montmartre is her 
Attainment of the animal health 
which, as the poet Julien tells her, is 
the birth-right of all creatures. 

Her career demonstrates, eis Zola 


wished, “the working at the intellect- 
ual and sensual manifestations of 
physiology", and at the end. when 
she renounces her parents a second 
time and succumbs to the aphro- 
disiac allure of Paris, the opera pass- 
es beyond naturalism into Shavian 
meta-biology: the first lime Louise 
left, it was to join Julien, who had 
teased her into sexual awakening; 
now .it is not him she seeks so much 
as a more abstract consummation, 
union with the chw vital, the intox- 
ication of the carnal life-force which 
she calls Paris. It's here that Wagner 
enters in supplement and extend 
Zola, for Louise's rebel linn is a cli- 
nical and therapeutic version of the 


atoning agonies of Isolde and flriin- 
n hilt le. They huve to die In possess 
the subject of their love, but Louise, 


cured of their nL'urnscs. rushes off to 
seize satisfaction here and now. 
Isolde and Urimnhildc levitate; 
Louise, however, disappears into the 
immediate gratifications of the city. 

The subjects of Zola's naturalist 
experiments arc victimized by en- 
vironment, warped by heredity. 
Louise is rescued from (heir inert 
condition by the Waguerinn impetus 
of Charpcntier's score. No churacters 
in opera can remain subject to social 
or biological law, because singing is 
a victory over that abasement, a con- 
fident. exultancy of will. Louise's 
liberators ore musical forces - the 
tenor voice of Julien, whose carolling 
salute is a wordless expression of joy 
and provides her with a motto for 
taunting her parents, and whose bul- 


lying serenade outside her workshop 
goads her into absconding, making 
her yield by giving her a headache; 
the orgiastic orchestral tumult which 
urocs her to turn, in her fourth act 
delirium, from h lyric into a dramatic 
soprano, propelling herself to free- 
dom hy singing so noisily about her 
craving for it. There’s a calculated 
ineunimcnsuratcncss between the 
size of the dramutic anecdote and 
that of the enormous orchestra. The 
stage is u domestic enclave, a room 
which - as Zola said of novelist ic 
settings - lias a “decisive import- 
ance" because it contains and focuses 
(he “multiple influences", genetic 
and environmental, which imprint 
themselves on (he character; hut the 
grieving, surging, inordinate orches- 
tra is a disembodied world, the im- 
personal libido which stirs in Louise 
and (according to Julicn’s refrain) in 
all living things. Louise's escape into 
the festive, ardent city is her absorp- 
tion into the orchestru. The Zola- 
esque text subjects her to a micro- 
scopic enlargement; the Wagnerian 
orchestra bestows on her a symbolic 
inflation. The one studies her. the 
other transfigures her. 

Musically, the ENO production 
serves Charpentier well. Though 
Valerie Masterson isn't quite equal 
to the redemptive outpourings of 
voice Charpentier suddenly requires 
of her in Iter frenzied final scene, 
John Treleaven is thrilling as Julien. 
and Sylvain Cambreling, who clearly 
admires the score, conducts it ex- 
citingly. However, the drab designs 


of Rent AUio und his grey, niuf fling 
sky sympathize not with (he elated 
Louise but with her oppressive pa- 
rents. Charpentier’s Paris is the city 
of impressionism, a radiant and 
hedonistic hn 2 e. The brilliance of im- 
pressionist light is abetted, in the 
Montmartre scene, by electrification, 
when the lovers watch the nocturnal 
city glow beneath them. This light- 
ing-up of the city matches the erotic 
intensification of organic life which is 
the opera's subject. One by one, in 
succession to Cmirpcntier's Paris, nil 
the cities of modem art are ignited. 
Janet Planner in The Cubical City 
called the ''gathering electrical ef- 
fulgence" of New York n “protest 
against the demoded restrictions of 
night”, a brazen affront to prohibi- 
tion; Joseph Stcllu’s picture of Coney 
Island in 1913-14 uses gyrating light 
to represent the city as a deranging 
carnal carnival. The futurist 
Marinetti declnrcd we were all born 
from electricity, and saw in the 
career nf an electric light bulb a 
tragic history. Kurt Weill's “Berlin 
ini Licht" ribaldly greets the electri- 
fication of Berlin in 1928 and senses 
in it the promise of sexual titillntion. 
For this crucial scene in Louise , 
Charpentier even demands fire- 
works, which detonate and subside 
above the city as the lovers go in- 
doors to bed: artificial mimicries of 
the orgonism's brief, vital glow and 
its eventual extinction. The ENO's 
murky production makes no attempt 
to create this incandescence and, 
with its squat rooftops and bleary 


sky, looks inappropriately dour. 

Some critics, bored by the whole 
thing, objected to the inclusion of 
the dawn scene in the streets, where 
a lecherous noctambulist prowls to 
procure recruits for the city of plea- 
sure. Cambreling correctly defends 
this episode as a descent from real- 
ism into surrealism; alternatively pul, 
it's a moment when the orcnesiru 
rises up to overtake the stage, ex- 
changing domestic accuracy for sym- 
bolic truth. The Noctambulc and his 
alter ego. the King of Fools in the 
following act. arc the ambiguous 
twin faces of the life-force which 
magnetizes Louise, offering her fruit- 
ion but also possibly perdition. The 
impressionist city is an arboreal, sen- 
sual dream. The Noctambulc is the 
sinister genius of the surrealist city, 
which is not a paradise hut - like 
Dali’s festering, fleshly New York 
with its intestinal subways and ejacu- 
lating skyscrapers - a pornotopia. 

The ENO production fails to 
evoke this sovereign spirit of place. 
The complaint is not merely a de- 
mand for picturesqueness: the opera 
is about what Zola called the ex- 
perimental laboratory of naturalism - 
“man living in the social milieu 
which he has himself produced, 
which he modifies every day, and in 
the midst of which he in his turn 
undergoes continuous modification". 
Instead of a city with its multitude of 
ecological niches, the ENO gives 
Charpentier’s people only a gloomy 
and unfurnisned stage as their 
habitat. 


The powdered milk and the chocolate box 


By Jonathan Keates 

Castor et Pollux 
English Bach Festival 
Partenope 
Sadler’s Wells 


wondering when anything of mclo- sive as the jealous Phcbe, and the 
die, formal or vocal interest is uctual- admirable Jennifer Smith brought a 
ly going to engage him. Dr Burney, Rachel-like pathos to the role of 

as so often, got it just about right Telaire. The tessitura of Rameau's long to a style so remote from cur- 
when he said of French opera “it is tenor lines demands a specialized rent taste as to have a positively 
all analysis, calculation and parallel: suppleness which Peter Jeffes as Cas- antiquarian appeal. Such exterior 
they are to be wise, not pleased." tor took time to acquire, though by compulsions to focus attention on 
rmtnr et Pollux acknowledeed as the end of the evenin 8 he was vocal- the music, however, are quite need- 
mCrtSSeS rS? Seven- WC J ! contrasted with fan Caddy's less, for Partenope is one of those 

stylish Pollux. Belinda Quirey’s infectiously delightful Handel works, 
choreography was unobtru- like Acis and datalea and L' Allegro 


ley are to be wise, not pleased. tor took time to acquire, though by 


pressing visual standards of the Soci- never lost sight of the romantic be- 
ety's annual shows. Peter Rice's hind the coquette, and was matched 
hideous Quality Street designs be- by the comic sophistication and vocal 
long to a style so remote from cur-' authority of Linda Ormistons 
rent taste as to have a positively travesti Rcsmira and by Paw 
antiquarian appeal. Such exterior Esswood's wonderfully bewildered 
compulsions to focus attention on Arsace. All three were cleverly pro- 
the music, however, are quite need- jected through almost exactly me 
less, for Partenope is one of those same resources of mannered excess 
infectiouslv deliehtful Handel works, which had earlier marred tne 


If Charles Farncombe’s penchant 
for brisk tempi had given certain 


Rameau. Here it didn’t matter, for 
the director had grasped the essence 
of Baroque operatic comedy, that 
while we laugh at the grotesqueness 
of the situations, we respect the 
truth of the emotions portrayed. Our 
laughter at some absurd business 
witn a teapot and cups at the open- 
ing of Act III was not allowed to 
obscure the grace and crispness ot 
the musical numbers, linked by a 
recitative which, though Farncombe 
and his continue players still favour 


Modishness and orthodoxy dominate J «««£?»■ succts d'esthne “P eriod ” choreography was unobtru- like Acis and Galatea and V Allegro Rameau. Here it didn’t matter, tor 
the Baroque music revival like any- E 17S4 i as oarl of ®wly worthy;" and II Penseroso . The anti-heroic the director had grasped the essence 

thing else. Certain composers are re- . F h re L,j rtn soainst Italian One over-enthusiastic reviewer the text, a brilliant confection of dis- of Baroque operatic comedy, that 

suscitated in an effort, as it seems, to rhn . t .,_ wor if extensively ncxt da y praised a musical continuity guise, embarrassment and artifice, is while we laugh at the grotesqueness 

stop others from becoming boring. . i4s ’ v _ ps CTre . “which never descends to mere re- ideally clothed by a score whose of the situations, we respect the 

The Indiscriminate rediscovery of i 0 __ nh ’ «fi en tir Bernard's libretto citative". How ironic, then, that the lightness of touch and perfect control troth of the emotions portrayed. Our 

Vivaldi, for example, took place P , evnlnres the familiar higher values of “mere recitative” of form anticipate Mozart and Ros- laughter at some absurd business 

partly hs an attempt to supply an B H mmm nrese^ves of continence and should have been so triumphantly slni. with a teapot and cups at the y»- 

■ alternative to Bach and Handel. The i eH i 0 ^ l8V ^ i ove versus dutv and vindicated by the same producer and ing of Act III was not allowed t 

late L96Qs offered us Leppardized R ff ec tion The music’s cor- conductor barely a month later in If Charles Farncombe’s penchant obscure the grace and crispness o 

Cavnlli as a Monteverdi substitute, dienitv of utterance the Handel Opera Society's produc- for brisk tempi had given certain the musical numbers, -linked by 

rather like the dairy creamer sup- [^d for once of meau’s lendencv don of Partenope at Sadler’s Wells, pages of Castor et Pollux an unwel- recitative which, though Farncombe 

plied for ten and coffee at the end of t d icecream-sundae orchestra! Unfashionable and largely unknown, come urgency, it was well suited -to and his continue players shll fjvou 

an airline meal. It was nice, of « , hIIows for an occasional burst Handel may never make it to the this most smartly Italianate of Hand- the outmoded performance stylo 

course, to be reminded of Cnvalli.s 0 f genuine drama in the stations bas- glittering solrdes of Bow Street, but el operas, and the cast answered detached vocal and instromental 

existence; and it has been even nicer * fieures nnd stealthy chromatic- 8 oes on devastating those who can with a sustained awareness of pace dence, was far from slight in its b 
Srm^hich’JSlKr Sf.uS^.h.Tr the aioruH-Que Brave Rosebery Avenue ,„d the de- and ensemble playing. Lynda Russell and verve. 
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By Patrick O’Connor 
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commentary 


Good fiction and bad history 


By Michael Mason 

The French Lieutenant’s Woman 
General release 


Early in Karel Rcisz’s The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman there occurs a 
scene which inuy indicate that Reisz 
and his scriptwriter Harold Pinter do 
not think very highly of a certain 
aspect of John Fowles's novel. It is 
one of the scenes that are set in the 
present, with Meryl Streep and 
Jeremy [runs playing the actress and 
aclm who are supposed to be the 
leads in the historical narrative. 
Meryl Streep, or “Anna", is readme 
u hook about Victorian England, and 
is struck by a passage on prostitution 
in London. She quotes it to Jeremy 
Irons, or “Mike, with its conclu- 
sion: “the prostitutes were receiving 
clients at a rate of two million per 
week". Mike does some tapping on 
his calculator, and deduces mat "out- 
side marriage a Victorian gentleman 
had about two point four fucks a 
week". As it stands in the recently 


S ” ied screenplay of the film 
. Jonathan Cape. £5.50. 0 224 
X) this remark could be 
uttered in a variety of ways. In the 
film itself there is a strong suggestion 
of incredulity on Mike^s part, as 
there might well be. The cutting 
edge of the remark seems to be 
turned not against Victorian sexual 
humbug, but against our modern 
stereotype about it, 

'Hie scene is the only point at 
which a very important constituent 
of Fowles's novel - the discussion of 
Victorian culture and society - has 
survived into the film. The three 
main parties in the affair. Rcisz, Pin- 
ter and Fowles, have all publicly 
expressed the view that dropping the 
historical discussion was a necessary 
and appropriate consequence of the 
move from novel to film. U is cer- 
tainly inconceivable that much of 
Fowles’s dogmatizing about Victo- 
rian science, Victorian sex, the 


Victorian sense of lime. Victorian 
religious nnd political altitudes and 
the rest could have found a place in 
this film. But the wav in which the 
solitary surviving example is handled 
by the director and scriptwriter gives 
me the impression that they were not 
sorry to he disburdened of all this 
material. 

The Victorian history in the novel 
is, after nil, ridiculously bud. 1 his is 
not (ho place to ehthurulc the point, 

C recisely because the tilm-niukcrs 
ave had the good sense to jettison 
the evidence for it. But something 
may he said about Fowles's discus- 
sion of Victorian sexuality, since it 
leaves its mark on thui one scene. 
To he accurate, (lie quotation read 
out by Meryl Streep does nut corres- 
pond exuctly to anything in Fowles's 
text, though it concurs with Chapter 
35 in its estimate of the number of 
brothels in London, and with the 
novel generally in its implication that 
the Victorians were lecherous hypo- 
crites. I do not know if Pinter has 
invented the quotation (it would 
shed an interesting light on Ins 
approach to the historical material if 
he had done his own. independent 
reading - and this seems to be on 
the cards), but Anna's “book", 
whether it exists or not, is the equi- 
valent of a source that Fowles keeps 
citing in The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman, and which he describes as 
“brilliant”: an anthology called Hu- 
man Documents of the Victorian Gol- 
den Age, compiled by Edgar Roys- 
ton Pike. 

Pike is a fertile producer of histor- 
ical and cultural studies. His works 
include 77ie World’s Strangest Cus- 
toms, Finding out About the Aztecs, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses: Who they Are, 
What they Teach, What they Du, and 
Love in Ancient Rome. Human 
Documents of the Victorian Age is a 
better book than these titles might 
suggest, but it is a necessarily skimpy 
anthology which gives ready en- 
couragement to popular misconcep- 
tions about the Victorian period. 
Reisz and Pinter, we may deduce 


A turtle on the highway 


By Stephen Plaice 

Lenz ~~ ^ 

London Film Festival 

d* 1 ? L or ty na l Lenz, Jakob Michael 
Keinhold Lenz, was . an eighteenth- 
century lyric poet and dramatist, a 
mend of Goethe's and later an 
embarrassment to him at Weimar, 
Dest known for his plays The Private 
Tutor and The Soldiers which are 
stUI widely performed in Germany 
today. His unfortunate life inspired 
Mother gifted young dramatist, 
Ueorg BUchner, to write his only 
surviving piece of fiction in 1835, 
entitled simply Lenz. BUchner’s frag- 
®wUuy . narrative describes the 
psychological disintegration of the 
poet during his visit to the benevol- 


from Mike unci his calculator, under- 
stand the danger mure than Fowles. 
who appears to accept the Pike 
anthology uncritically, and sea reel v 
looks beyond U (the only other mod- 
ern study of the Vie tori an period 
which he cites is Providence and Mr 
Hardy by Lois Duncan and Terry 
Coleman, a book whose risible 
claims about Tryplieua Sparkes arc 
even more tirmlv asserted hy Fosvles 
than they lire hy the authors). The 
biggest blunder into which the Pike 
antnolugy leads Fowles is to use h 
quotation from Dr George Drysdale 
on birth control, with typical con- 
descension, as if it expressed a Vic- 
torian stuffiness about sex. He culls 
its last sentence “telltale". Diysilnlc 
says, “Any preventive means, to he 
satisfactory, must he used hy the 
ivnmm, us it spoils the pussioil and 
impulsiveness of the venereal act, if 
the man has to think of them." But 
the implication Fowles secs here, 
that Victorian women were not 
thought to enjoy sex, cnnnnt be 
drawn, and is at odds with the whole 
context of Drysdale’s trad of 1854. 
In reality Drysdale was a remarkable 
and much-read advocate of unres- 
trained sexual fulfilment by both 
sexes, und for him contraception was 
a means to this end. 

A sophisticated defence might be 
made of the bad history in The 
French Lieutenant's Woman, and of 
certain other features of Fowles’s au- 
thorial digressions. These things, it 
could be areued, are part of an im- 
itation of Victorian fiction under- 
taken in the novel. Hence the 
dogmatic and simplified picture of 
the recent past - a kind of equivalent 
for the Victorian attitude to the Re- 
gency period, though it is doubtful if 
any Victorian would have depended 
un such limited historical sources. 
Hence, too, the startling smugness 
about our own era (which Fowles 
says provides "inestimable improve- 
ments on Victorian benightedness, 
such 8S “the terminology of existen- 
tialism”). Hence, even, the novel's 
facile generalizations on life, art, 
truth, tne universe, etc; for example. 


ent pastor Oberiin in a village in the 
Vosges in 1778. Written in an 


astonishingly modern, almost docu- to int 
mentary style (much of the story is dereli 
• from Oberiin's own account salute 

°* Ihe visit), this brief and disturbing imprt 
Portrait reflects not only Bticlmer's with 
ardently realist aesthetics, but also and 
ms neurological studies. It must re- John' 
present one of the earliest literary ters” 
attempts to describe the symptoms of Lenz' 
schizophrenia, the disease most com- seem 
mfihtators agree Lenz was suffering 

■ ti, reinci 

ai e American director, New 

■ 1 f* iWa ndre . Rockwell, 1 has boldly retair 
• . transposed the figure of Lenz into bled ; 

F e ^ nt 'day New York. Rather than any l 
- Yeul - ^ Padding through the. mist- plays 

■ ^roud^ti Vosges, the Opening' Sequ- his b 
eqce Of the film .shows. him among mana 


the mist-shrouded skyscrapers of 
Manhattan. And rather than being 
received into a solicitous Christian 
household, he is admitted into a 
squalid appartmerit inhabited by a 
cadaverous punk, Oberiin, his vacant 
girl-friend Rose, and the odd passing 
pigeon. 

In the original .story Lenz found 
solace in the Bible ana in (he gentle 
personality of Oberiin himself. In the 
nlm, however, Oberiin is a far from 
therapeutic influence on his visitor. 
If anything, be has lost more marbles 
than Lenz himself and has to indulge 
in frenetic bqrsts of idiot-dancing to 
relieve the psychic tensions he ex- 
periences at the core of the Big 
Apple. He also keeps a pet turtle 
who has lost his appetite for goldfish 
and is generally giving cause for con- 
cern. *1 dunno if he's gonna make 
it”, says Oberiin as he Sets the turtle 
down for his daily exerdse on the 
highway; Oberiin’s method ;of alle- 
viating Lenz’s existential anxieties is 
to Introduce him to an assortment of 
derelict buildings and people. This 
salutary ' treatment is reinforced by 
impromptu- atonal musical afternoons 
with his seriously disturbed friends, 
and community singing of Elton 
John’s “Mona Lisas and Mad Hat- 
ters” around the dinner table when 
Lenz’s paranoia and formication 
seem to oe getting the better of him. 

It is unclear in the film whether, 
reincarnated in twentieth-century 
New York, Lenz is supposed: to have 
retained the status of poet. Two gar- 
bled joltings are the only evidence of 
any budding literary talent; Rockwell 
plays ’the lead himself, but 'neither 1 
his acting nor his direction really 
manages! to cpnvey arty convincing 


sense of mental derangement. It is 
just too easy to distort a soundtrack, 
to slow down, accelerate or blur the 
world with the camera and pass this 
off as an adequate vision of incipient 
madness. A single sentence of Buch- 
ner’s seems to convey it more accur- 
ately: - “He went around with him- 
self as one would \yith a sick child.” 

Not surprisingly, it is Oberiin who 
cracks up first in the film, perform- 
ing an agonized pigeon-strut on the 
roof of the tenement. Lenz's own 
attempted self-mutilation is subdued, 
in comparison. The pigeons, mean- 
while, seem to be maxing themselves 
even more at home, and somehow 
the turtle has got his appetite back 
for the goldfish. Perhaps the road- 
walking has done him good. The 
disintegration of Lenz's personality 
culminates in an apocalyptic vision of 
refrigerated meat carcasses and 
crumbling buildings against a choral 
background. In discussion afterwards 
at tne National Film Theatre the 
director informed us this was in- 
tended to be a “light and airy vision 
of death such as we may all seg one 
day soon when the bomb drops”. He 
also regretted that no programme 
notes were available to explain the 
Connection between his film arid 
Bflchner’s story. This in itself casts 
suspicion on his work, which should 
surely have been self-explanatory. 
As it is, the sutviv(ng elements of 
the original story remain unasstmj- 
iated and esoteric. To those with no 
knowledge of its literary antecedents, 
the film must seem a rather arbitrary 
sequence of metropolitan images ana 
disorientated , people* To those ex- 
pecting a ' modern adaptation of 
Bflchner's Lenz, it is simply a dis- 
appointment., . 1 ■ 1 


“We are all in flight from a real 
reality. That is a basic definition of 
Homo sapiens." Deliberate, if idiot- 
ic, imitation of George Eliot 1 / 

This is a desperate line of argu- 
ment. h only sounds convincing 
when put in gcneinl terms. We can 
snerak about the “omniscience" of 
thy authors voice in the French 
Ucnicinnu’s Woman und. as all the 
world knows, or believes, Victorian 
novelists were omniscient. Etymolo- 
gically. “omniscient" and “know- all” 
should mean the same thing, but in 
practice they bear very different 
meanings, und there can be no doubt 
which applies to John Fowles. He 
has, indeed, a mania for knmvledgc- 
nbility. for expertise, which betrays 
itself in all his writing, lie is 
know-nil. rather than omniscient, be- 
cause lie can not bear to seem ignor- 
ant, anti because lie is forever gra- 
tuitously intruding specialized in- 
formation. 

But what of the celebrated double 
ending to The French Lieutenant's 
’Woman? Here, admittedly, is a case 
of ignorance cheerfully endured by 
the novelist - though* it should be 
said that this very point is made 
tediously explicit by Fowles, with a 
good deal of self-satisfied theorizing 
about the autonomy of his characters 
(something not available to their 
poor Victorian counterparts). It is 
instructive to see what Reisz and 
Pinter have made of (he double end- 
ing. In the film (he alternative out- 
comes to Ihe love story - happy and 
unhappy - are simply added on to 
•the two strands of narrative acted 
out by Meryl Streep and Jeremy 
Irons: the Victorian and the modem. 
The Victorian story ends prosperous- 
ly for the lovers, ami the modern 
one does not. At least on the face of 
things, this falls far short of being an 
equivalent of Fowles's double end- 
ing. Instead of a demonstration of 
the Sartrean priority of existence 
over essence, we simply get two love 
stories for the price of one. 

It seems like a terrible come- 
down, but the film-makers may be 
showing a good instinct here. Those 
renders of Fov/les who are not pro- 
fessional critics (which, given his 
great popularity, means the over- 
whelming mass) probably also think 
of the ending of the novel ns offering 
two love stories for the price of one. 
Fowles is a good, enjoyable novelist 
maigrt ltd. His real gift is a plain but 
venerable one. -He enn tell a story in 
a way that grips you. It was interest- 
ing to hear from Karel Reisz on the 
South Bank Show that he thinks the 
authorial digressions in The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman contribute to 
the purely narrative interest of the 
novel, by creating suspense. And. 
whether or not Reisz and Pinter 
agree with Fowles about Victorian 
history and historiography, il is cer- 
tain tnat their treatment of the his- 
torical comment in tile novel con- 
verts this, along With the rest of the 
authorial discourse, into a matter of 
narrative. It all finds its equivalence 
in the contemporary plot, of Anna 
and Mike. This device is accepted by 
Fowles (in his introduction to the 


screenplay) as “the only feasible 
answer” to the problem of rendering 
the "stereoscopic vision"' of the novel 


on film, It may also correspond to 
the only tnie strengths, of his text. 

So the film of. The French Lieu- 
tenant’s- Woman , judiciously, does no 
moire, than tell . a love story, or two 
love stories. One is dealt with in 
detail, the other more sketchily: 
though the latter, the modern story, 


includes the former, because act Iris 
in it is part of the lives of Anna anu 
Mike. The appeal of The French 
Lieutenant's Woman has- the limit- 


Lieutenant's Woman has- the limit- 
ations of its aims, however. If you 
don’t like love stories, or. titese par- 
ticular ones, you won't like the film. 
If you d° like the stories, the film 
must satisfy you; for it is cleverly 
written, faultlessly acted (which is to 
say too .Httle of Meryl Streep's .per- 
formance^ and 1 directed with 
treniendqus assurance. 


New Oxford Books: 
Economics 
and Sociology 


Incomes Policy 

R.E.J. Chater, Andrew Dean, 
and Robert F. Elliott 

This Is a book of poperson the 
formulation, interpretation, and 
implementation of incomes 
policy. The aim Is to identify the 
successful elements of such 
policies and to highlight the 
problems of implementing them 
£15 paperback £595 

Applied Economics 
in Banking and 
Finance 

H. Carter and I. Partington 

The aim of the second edition of 
this book remains lo provide the 
institutional background (o the UK 
financial system, while giving the 
necessary analytical and 
evaluative treatment to enable 
students to understand its 
workings. £12.50 
paperback £5.95 

Inflation, Exchange 
Rates and the 
World Economy 

W.M. Corden 

This book deals with four topics In 
international economics: balance 
of payments theories, old and new; 
inflation and exchange rates; Ihe 
international adjustment to (he oil 
price rise; and monetary 
integration in Europe. For the 
second edition the author has 
added a chapter of Afterthoughts 
which takes Into account Issues 
that have arisen since 1976. 

£10 paperback £3.95 

Essays in Fiscal 
and Monetary 
Policy 

Edited byM.J. Artis 
and M.H. Miller 

Significant changes in the 
economic environment over ihe 
past decade hove encouraged a 
thorough-going reappraisal of 
macroeconomics. The papers In 
this volume have their origin in a 
seminar series organized by the 
Institute for Fiscal Studies, which 
sought to establish the state of 
knowledge concerning the design, 
measurement, and effects ot fiscal 
and monetary policy in the 
United Kingdom. £16 

Handbook 
of Organizational 
Design 

Volume 1: Adapting 
Organizations to their 
Environments 
Volume 2: Remodelling 
Organizations and their 
Environments 
Edited by Paul C. Nystrom 
and Wflllam H. Starbuck 
This handbook Is a comprehensive 
survey which indicates new 
directions In organizational - 
theory. Volume 1 1s concerned 
with characterizing the effects of 
environments on organizations. 
Volume 2 focuses on the process 
of change within organizations, 
and the effeots, both planned and 
accidental, that organizations ; 
have upon their environments. 

£24 each • 

Oxford 

University Press 
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commentary 


Th Should run and run 


When the music stops 


By Humphrey 
Carpenter 

Tfie Dog Beneath the Skin 
Now Half Moon Theatre 


than for the grief and disillusionment 
it arouses in Bertram, and for the 


Now Hall Moon theatre the musical numbers have the required 

energy. 

It seems odd that no one should It is Tim Potter’s evening. Though 
have mounted a professional pruduc- the Half Moon's programme is so 
lion of frogskin, as Auden and egalitarian that it merely lists the 
isherwood familinrly called their first actors in alphabetical order and does 
theatrical collaltoration. since the not divulge who plays what, the 
original Group Theatre production at front or house staff were very willing 
the Westminster Theatre in 1936, fur to reveal that he is the tall, gangling 
the play is certainly important in the performer who gives magnificently 


feat to set some of Auden's rhythm- == " — = ” Bertram, the courtiers at Bertram s than for the grief and disillusionment 

ically angular lyrics, keep the words n rejection of her, Parolles's when the it arouses in Bertram, and for the 

audible, and at the same lime pro- By Manley Weils bandage is removed from his eyes reality which Stephen Moore gives to 

ducc al tractive tunes. The company’s and he sees that he is in the presence Parolles's determination to survive. 

singing, which vurics from shunting All’s Well That Ends Well of those he has slandered. Bertram’s jf ( unt j| lbe pi a y' s ] asl moments 

to inaudibility, is not always up to it, R 0 y a | Shakespeare Theutre, Strat- b ' s P art *ng from Helena, refusing Bertram seems more interesting in 
and they don t dunce well enough, but for 3 Her request for a kiss, and, climactic- relation t0 p aro n es {han t0 Hel “ na 

the musical numbers have the required ally, when faced with the evidence of it is part | y 5ecause the oroductin „ 

energy. " h.s own perfidy A place is created sly|e £ ,/ ss than ideally suited to 

_ . _ k ^ Dnnmi u/ilhin hp n Uu/'c clrnrt 1 1 rp * . .. . ./ . vu _ lu 


reality which Stephen Moore gives to 
Parolles’s determination to survive. 

If, until the play's last moments, 
Bertram seems more interesting in 
relation to Parolles than to Helena, 


Trevor Nunn celebrates Peggv within the play’s updated structure aspects of Helena's role. Har- 

Ashcroft’s return to Shakespeare and te ttedm, Layache. Al , Stratford rieJ Walter’s performance, carefully 

to Stratford with u brilliant, confid- in 1959 Tyrone Guthrie, also updat- slud j e d, graceful, often touching^ 

ent production of one of mg, funked him altogether. Nunn nevertheless misses some of its noetic 


history of o,= En'slish «hc»,rc. ^ of Ihc Vica'r e| C g„„, basic Kl of White arches with messages, Pe^v Ashcroft exquisitely 

For about (cn years before writing it, (“Here is a tin of Church of England 81“? pnncls and roof, initially sug- defines an indulgent tolerance of his 

'A^den hnd been 5 trying to create mixture / Just to show you that our Resting a conservatory, is marvejlous- mnk ting and I 

soine thing for the stage thul would friendship is a fixture”) and many p a jl a P lah ^- ®P h J ld * ls ujLftr of hef bel P- 

tlnmp localized. The first court scene takes kind of shrewdness and a power to 


something for the stage thul would friendship is a fixture 7 and many 
get away from West End conventions mure characters, including Madame 
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tabic full of brandy glasses. John 
Frank lyn- Robbins makes a fine mo- 
ment of the acknowledgement of 
weakness in his subsequent acceptance 


Diana, too, is diminished by being 


can sec that Dogskin did help to hair makes him look exactly like a 
hegin a revolution in English dramu- juvenile Stephen Spender, while 
tic style, even if it did not get going Tony Taylor as Alan Norman, the 
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months before the first perform- all of them, The cabaret at the 
ances, and the reviews nl this point Nine veil Hotel finds Sands ahandon- 
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for example, called it an “under- an impromptu mind-reading act 
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Best of all, perhaps, the natural- 
ism works in the relationship of Ber- 
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‘chnrged 


beauty 


(Observer), “ought to run- for five mond, incidentally, proved so diffi- 

K ears” (Sunday Times). This was not cult to bring off in the 1936 Group 
ecause of the quality of Rupert Theutre production that Rupert 
Doone’s production, which by all Doonc decided to cut him entirely; 
accounts was wooden. It is simply at the Half Moon, as played by 
that or stage Ihe play works magni- Richard Jobson he is one of the best 


by Guy Waolfenden’s evocative 
musical pastiches, are smooth and 
ingenious. Travelling becomes a 


SSiEh iSS SSif “ Helena, and in an enchatuinaly pret- 

h!?i B f„n n nf 7 sequence of dances she eliminates 

f c U 1 0 °L f n in If l " em one b y one eflch time the 
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evident immaturity assists the credi- in name, and to ask her pardon. The 
jility of his response to Helena’s Epilogue is dropped in this produc- 
:hoice of him for a husband. The tion. As the lights fade, Helena and 
director builds to this moment with Bertram are left alone, tentatively 
great skill and care. The King, in touching hands. There is still no kiss, 
ligh good humour, stage-manages a A precarious, rapport has been 
3 arade of the young lords before achieved; the ending may also be a 
Helena, and in an enchnmingly pret- beginning. 


things of the evening.) Alan’s 
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to the editor 


‘Covering Islam’ 

Sir. - Readers of the TLS who 
may have seen M. E. Yapp's review 
of my Covering Islam (October 9) 
should be warned that what they saw 
was ideological fiction masquerading 
(as is often the case) as scholarly 
judgment. Yapp is a conservative 
Orientalist by profession. In having 
assigned the review to him the TLS 
was determining the result political- 
ly, since it is Yapp’s guild and its 
peculiar habits that I was criticizing 
in this book and in Orientalism. 

Yapp does not merely trivialize 
and avoid the issues I raise: he also 
quite literally manufactures evidence 
to suit his polemic, and in the pro- 
cess shows nimsclf to be quite incap- 
able of conducting intellectual de- 
bate. This is a chronic malady of his 
field, perfectly exemplified by what 
he does in his review. 

Take some specifics as an instance. 
He says that I give the impression of 
having done my research well but 
then claims that when some of my 
references are checked, the opposite 
conclusion is bound to be reached. 
As proof he gives two examples. He 
mentions an article that I discuss as 
typical of inflammatoiy press cover- 
age of the Islamic world: it appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times on De- 
cember 12, 1979, and its author was 
Edmund Bosworih. The title of that 
article - which I have before me - is 
“Jihad: Concept of Holy War Gains 
Respectability in Iran". In my book I 
say that Bosworth attempts clumsily 
to show that most of Islamic history 
(“the idea is as old as Islam itself’) 
can be read “as emanating from the 
Muslim call for jihad", the point 
being that Muslims have always been 
addicted to violence. The second para- 
graph of Bosworth’s article states 


that “Jihad has seemed an anachron- 
ism. ft has seemed as improbable as 
a contemporary Crusade to restore 
Catholic Christendom in the eastern 
Mediterranean would be today. Now 
we cannot bo sure.” He then goes on 
to conclude that the Ayatollah's call 
for a jihad has a great potential for 
destabilization and violence, and that 
’This shows how easily this cry can 
ncite people to action*. In my critic- 
ism of Bosworth’s badly distorted 
views of Islamic thought, I quoted 
from an eminent Muslim scholar, 
Fazlur Rahman, to show that the 
concept of jihad was far Jess central 
and uncontroversial than Bosworth 
suggested to hi$ readers. 

Undeterred by any of this, Yapp 
reads a story by Bosworth in News- 
day (!) called, he says, “Will Iran 
Launch a Holy War?" and has the 


t fully identify Bosworth's piece as 
being in the Los Angeles Times. To 
labour the point still further: what I 
talked about - and quoted from - 
was an article in another newspaper 
by the same person, an article that 
arrived at quite unmistakable conclu- 
sions, which Yapp disputes by alleg- 
es that Bosworth thinks jihad Ts 


the “free world" than the word ■‘cler- 
ics". If Islam is underdeveloped and 
if Ihe Revolution was “a widespread 
revolt against the unsettling influ- 
ences” of Westernization, then it 
must be that in their Islamic hearts 
Iranians were more offended by speci- 
fically anli-Islamic actions like de- 
priving “holy men” of their subsidies 
than by commonplace, not specifical- 
ly Islamic, offences like torture. This 
is what Conine wants his readers to 
understand because the entire gist of 
his article was supported bv the pre- 
vailing context in the United Suites, 
when he wrote. 

Now given that Yapp tries to pass 
off a text of his own for one that I 
discuss, it is pretty likely that lie will 
not be able to deal with things like 
the interpretation and the drift. Ex- 
actly: he cannot. He docs a bit of 
huffing about “what [Suid| would suy 
to a student who perpetrated so 
elementary an error in a comprehen- 
sion test” and then having already 
failed the test once, he fails it again 
for good measure. In fine. Yapp is 
an inept literalist when 1 am talking 
about tendency and implication, and 
the crudest of falsifiers when a speci- 
fic item is in question. 

if these two examples illustrate the 
level of Yapp’s specific analyses, 
then it is almost certain that his 
general views are going to be worse 
and. what is more important, much 
less accurate. That is indeed the 
case. With a bit of shabby innuendo 
he refers spidely to my “familiar in- 
tellectual position”, showing his lack 
of familiarity with anything resemb- 
ling my position, and then makes a 
couple of unsupported negative re- 
marks about Orientalism. In addition 
he accuses me of opacity in defining 
“Islam" (this from a reviewer who 
hasn’t the wit to remark that the 
whole point of my book is that to all 
intents and purposes “rslam” cannot 
and oughtn t to be defined), and 
then goes on to say that I capricious- 
ly attack scholars for theu views 
(whereas in the case of the two that 
he objects to, Bernard Lewis and 
Leonard Binder, I criticize them for 
not having any views, only attitudes 
and a guild that they wish to pro- 
tect). Knowing as little about the 
United States as he does about 
media coverage, he confuses my de- 
scription of opportunistic press hulla- 
baloo about 4 rslam” during the hos- 
tage crisis with another fiction of his 
invention, “US agitation". 

And so on. I take the trouble to 
correct some of Yapp’s most egre- 
gious errors only to Indicate again 
what may not nave been obvious 
before, that Orientalist expertise is 
no quarter frora which to expect 
accuracy in reading or skill in inter- 
pretation. For if Orientalists cannot 
deal with the actualities of their own 
language and culture, how then can 
they be trusted- when they write ab- 
out societies they only know through 
books? 

EDWARD W. SAID. 

Parr Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University in the City of New York, 
New York, NY 10027, 


‘The Bookshops of 
London’ 


hU happy gift for substituting items 
of his own choice, he cannot be 
expected to pome to ordinary com- 
■ monsensical conclusions; But why 
does he rant on in a tone pf moral 
superiority? Surely he can’t expect 
your readers to believe that he is a 
serfous scholar and that I am riot? 

Item two concerns the drift I im- 
pute to. an article by Ernest Combe, 
also in the Los Angeles Times, in 
which Conine places more emphases 
°n the Shah’s perceived offences 
• a E a inst Islam than on others. I said 
that If -you read Conine attentively 

r - Will note that he assumes sllent-- 
and then demonstrates actively, 

; that - the. West is advanced, Islam 
backward. Conine goes on to 'argue 
1 that what the Shah did offended Ira- 
nians “not just because his police 
1 tortured people, but also because he 
' { 00 k away government subsidies 
• from Moslem poly men”, Evep the 
PPjnse. ’’holy men-' carries more sig- 
hjncance in ; the Context, of the argu- 
• 5T5 nt . ; ab Put why ‘The loss of Iran" 

: was. bad for the United States, and 


‘Paradigms Lost’ 

Sir, - J. O. Thompson (Letters, 
November 13) claims that my argu- 
ment against the sentence-adverbial 
use * of ‘‘hopefully" based on its 
vagueness is a rationalization, and 
that I and others who dislike it 
should admit that we “just don’t like 
it". I freely adntlit that even if this 
usage were not vague, I would still 
not like it. * 

; I have no defence to Bernard Ber- 
gonzi’s observation that having casti- 
gated others for using “their ,r to re- 
fer (0 a singular antecedent I ■ pro- 
ceeded to: make the same solecism. T 
■was aware that- the criticism * of. 
others' prose invites comment | on 
one's own and my mistake seizes 
only to prove how hard it is to write 
the Queen’s English, i trust there is 
some copy editor at the TLS who is 
feeling as coptrite as I do. 

STUART SUTHEIU/AND; 

:• r Centre for Research on Perception 
.and Cognition, University of Sussex. 


Sir, - If Martha Redding Pease 
had concentrated on booksellers 
rather than bookshops her book (re- 
viewed by Lindsay Duguid on 
November 13) would necessarily 
have been several times as big. Since 
the war specialist booksellers have 
exchanged shops with rapidly escalat- 
ing overheads lor cheaper but more 
spacious premises elsewhere from 
which to run mail-order or by- 
appoininicnt businesses. 

We Ourselves have over 100,0011 
books in our special fields, a stock 
which could not be housed economi- 
cally in shop premises. Many more 
booksellers, including part-timers, 
work from their homes. 

Consequently, London is rather 
better served by bookdealers than 
one would gather from Ms Pease’s 
book, since these specialist booksel- 
lers are widely known and have a 
reputation for being well-informed 
and helpful. 

RONALD GRAY. 

Hammersmith Books, Barnes High 
Street, London SW13. 

‘Churchill and 
de Gaulle’ 

Sir, - Like the twelve other re- 
viewers who have so far commented 
on Churchill and de Gaulle, Douglas 
Johnson is extremely generous in his 
praise (November 6 ). Unlike the 
twelve others, however, he intro- 
duces a measure of (friendly) critic- 
ism on certain aspects of the story. I 
would therefore like to exercise the 
traditional droit de riponse in com- 
menting upon his remarks. 

1 will not dwell on the statement 
that “Francois Kersaudy is probably 
mistaken in approaching his subject 
with a degree of sentimentalism”. 
One might perhaps be pardoned for 
thinking that it would not do to write 
in an unsentimental way of such a 
desperately sentimental character as 
Winston Churchill; that his sen- 
timentalism could easily blend with 
expediency, unfairness or even 
machiavellism is of course disputed 
by no one, and abundantly 
documented in the book. The re- 
mark that I “have not looked at all 
the diplomatic and military papers 
which Churchill saw and which influ- 
enced his attitudes towards de 
Gaulle" is difficult to comment upon. 
1 have consulted all military And di- 
plomatic papers available to resear- 


' chers during the period 1977-79, and 
J it seems sore to assume that Chur- 
; chill saw rather more than these. His 
1 >own archives would of course be 
j extremely helpful in this respect. 

Professor Johnson goes on to 
state: "Kersaudy claims that Chur- 
chill probably knew about de Gaulle 
1 before he met him, since Reynaud 
1 had mentioned him ... in a con- 
• vorsation they had had in March 
1938; unfortunately, ho reference is 
given in the book to support this 
supposition." In fact, it Is not , a mere 
supposition, and a reference is given 
to support it. The relevant passnge in 
1 the took reads (pp 32-33): “Chur- 
■ chi] I was again in Paris at the end of 


March 1938. . . . At the time, he 
also conferred with Paul Reynaud, 
who tried to. persuade him of the 
efficiency of armoured divisions. 
This is when Churchill first heard of 
Colonel de Gaulle and bis theories 
on armoured divisions. 'It seemed'. 
Churchill later recalled, That a Col- 
onel de Gaulle had Written a much 
criticized book abput the offensive 
power of modem ' armoured 
vehicles’, " Note 32 clearly indicates 
the origin of this quotation: “W. 
ChurcmU, The Second Vforld War 
(Cassell, London, 1947), ! ypl • 

p 220” 

It is rather difficult to follow Pro- 
fessor Johnson when he states that in 
Junp 1940 - "Churchill perhaps 
thought tha( he was 'greeting one of 
the most important officers of the 
French' army ,■ when ;ln fact he 1 was 
welcoming g largely unknown arid 


iu nior general who was considered 
ny those who knew him to be a 
controversial character with regrett- 
able political lies." For one thing, it 
is not dear who these people were 
who considered him as such. Indeed, 
precious few Frenchmen - and even 
fewer Englishmen - had heard of his 
'•regrettable political ties"; und be- 
sides. what “regrettable political 
ties” arc we talking about? De Gaulle 
had been in touch with just about 
every political parly (the Commun- 
ists excepted) in his campaign to gain 
support for the Armte de niftier, and 
Churchill could not have been im- 
pressed by vague reports of the 
General’s past tics with the Action 
Fraiifaise or any other right-wing 
group. Indeed, being well acquainted 
with French jjoiiticnr life in the intcr- 
war years, Churchill knew that the 
French were all too apt to hnuid 
anyone who was slightly right of cen- 
tre os Fascist, just as anyone who 
was slightly left of centre was inevit- 
ably dismissed ns a Communist. Seen 
against this background, in fact, 
Georges Mu ndel was probably right 
in describing de Gaulle as “an un- 
tarnished man", and there is no 
reason to think that Churchill consi- 
dered him otherwise. 

Furthermore, the first part of Pro- 
fessor Johnson's remark that “Chur- 
chill perhaps thought that he was 
greeting one of the most important 
officers of the French army, when in 
fact he was welcoming a largely un- 
known and junior general" seems to 
neglect the fact that de Gaulle was 
until June L 6 France's Under- 
secretary for National Defence, and 
had been negotiating with the British 
precisely in that capacity. In other 
words, there was at least one good 
reason why Churchill would not con- 
sider Paul Reyuaud’s Under- 
secretary for National Defence as 

I 'ust another obscure French general, 
lut another consideration is perhaps 
more important stilt: by June 17, 
1940, Churchill had ho use for 
French political bickerings, military 
hierarchy or the notoriety of French 
personalities; France was crumbling, 
Britain was in mortal peril, and nuy 
Frenchman willing to fight alongside 
Britain was to be greeted with open 
arms. That particular Frenchman 
happened to be called General de 
Gaulle.-. ,', 

Finally, Professor Johnson writes 
towards the end of his article: “U is 
curious that Francois Kersaudy . . . 
should pursue the unnuthenticated 
story put jbout by Churchill that 
when he saw de Gaulle at the Pre- 
fecture in Tours ... he said to him, 
in a low voice and in French, 
THomme du destin’." The _ best 
answer to this is probably to repro- 
duce. the relevant passage in the 
book, and let the reader decide for 
himself. The date: June L3, 1940; at 
the Prefecture in Tours, the Supreme 
War Council wns drawing to an end: 
'there can be no doubt that Chur- 
chill was terribly disappointed with 
Paul Reynaud; the latter was cling- 
ing only to the hope of American 
help, and had not : once talked of 
continuing. the war -in North Afri- 
ca, thus making a giant stride to- 
wards capitulation. In his .dis- 
appointment, Churchill seems to 
have been casting about for an 
energetic personality, and the im- 
: age of de Gaulle came to his 
mind. In the . garden of the 
Prefecture, during the pause, he 
asked General Spears about de 
Qoulie; Spears said., he was certain 
that dd Gaulle ‘tons completely' 
staunch’. The idea must then-, 
have continued to travel in Chur- 
. chill’s , mind,, as evidenced by what 
happened! after the conference; 

■ *As we went down the crowded 
• passage into the coprtyard,’ Chur- 
. chill later wrote. T saw General de 
Gaulle standing : stolid . and 
expressionless at the . doorway. 
Greeting him, 1 said in a low tone, 
iii* French; 'THomme du, destin”. 
He remained impassive.’ 

• De Gaulle’s aide-de-camp, 
Qeoffroy de Cotircel, who was 
standing next, to .the General, did 
not bear these prophetic word's. 
Did de Gftulle bear them? ’No, L, 
didn’t, the. General later answered/ 

' Dhd he added; ’.You know. Chur-’ 


chill is u romantic type.’ After 
all. Churchill spoke in a low tone, 
and the distance between the 
Prime Minister's mouth and the 
General's ear was not inconsider- 
able; but being 'u romantic type’, 
Churchill may have had, then and 
there, the intuition that he bad 
before him ihe very model of the 
historic figure, who' remains unbi- 
lled when others panic, simple, 
reserved, resolved, 'Sam peur et 
suns rffproirlir’.'- 

Regardless of all I hat. the book 
must certainly suffer from many im- 
perfections, ns anyone who has read 
Chapter 17 will probably be quick to 
point nut. I would of course be ex- 
tremely grateful to anyone who 
could inform me of such errors and 
omissions, or contribute additional 
information on ilic whole subject. 

FRAN GDIS KERSAUDY. 

7 rue Ruhmkorff, Paris 75017. 


‘My Dearest Love’ 

Sir, - From the lone of D. J. 
Enright's letter of November 13 one 
might imagine that in publishing a 
limited edition of Wordsworth's re- 
cently discovered love-letters the 
Trustees of Dove Cottage were in 
conflict with Chat to and wimius. In 
fact, of course, the Trustees arc not 
only delighted that a popular edition 
is appearing in the spring, they posi- 
tively arranged that it should be so. 
The two volumes concerned have the 
same editor, Beth Darlington (her- 
self an Associate Trustee), but arc 
otherwise very different. My Dearest 
Love is selling on its beauty and 
rarity, and the pleasure of reading 
these touching fetters in facsimile, 
with all their dashes and crossings- 
out and hesitations. The popular edi- 
tion will sell, ns Mr Enright points 
out, because it is annotated and in- 


expensive, and contains more mate- 
rial. For good measure, the letters 
will also be appearing in the stan- 
dard Oxford edition. The Trustees 
make no bones about needing the 
money that My Dearest Love can 
provide, but they have exploited no 
one. 

JONATHAN WORDSWORTH. 

Chairman, The Trustees of Dove 
Cottage, St Catherine’s College, Ox- 
ford. 

‘History and 
Imagination’ 

Sir, - I regret to. say that my 
review of History and Imagination 
(November 20) contains an error 
which is quite inexplicable, even to 
me, and which 1 dia not notice until 
the issue had gone to press. I. com- 
plained (mildly, I hope) That the 
book did not contain a contribution 
from T. C. Barnard, when it very 
obviously d|d; on “Sir William Petty, 
Irish Landowner". Will you please 
publish this correction, and give me 
the opportunity to offer my apolo- 
gies to Dr Barnard, and, of course, 
to the editors? 

J. P. KENYON. 

Department of Modern History, 
University of St Andrews, Si 
Andrews, Fife, Scotland KY16 9AL. 

. , Letters to (he editor 
continue, .overleaf 

77ie . Cambridgeshire ,of Rupert 
Brooke, in which the places men- 
tioned in the poem ‘‘Granlchester" 
are illustrated by drawings (one 
of thorn reproduced in our issue of 
November 6 ) and described in the 
accompanying text,, is published by 
its author ana artist, Denis Cheason, 
4 Primrose Lane, Waterbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshlre CB5 9JH. .'.V 

Cambridge. University . Press, the, 
publishers of The Sophistic Mow- 
men t by G. B. Kerferd, .which was 
reviewed In the November 6 issue of 
the TLS would like us,. to point out 
1 that the book is also available in a 
paperback version, priced at £4.95 
. (IMtip: .0 521 28357 4). ; 
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to the editor 


People of standstill 


‘Country’ 

Sir, - 1 have only just seen Ken- 
neth O. Morgan's review (Octulur 
30) of Country, Trevor Griffiihs's 
play for BBC television, ami was 
litscinated by the judgment: "But 
like other historically-based televi- 
sion ventures, this work simply isn't 
historical." On May 23. IWBt you 
published a review of my book Che 
Private Life of a Country Home, 
which describes a house and house- 
hold comparable to the one in the 
play. Because of this the BBC asked 
me to advise them rm some details 
for a supjvsed family reunion taking 
place in 1945. They wanted to ascer- 
tain what could have been done in 
those days of rationing ami restric- 
tions. 

I met four bright and charming 
voung people and we had a hilarious 
lunch during which I shot down 
some of their ideas but confirmed 
that you could have put up a goad 
show', getting out the hest glass and 
silver and drinking excellent wine 
laid down in the cellar before the 
war. A butler, disabled for any more 
strenuous occupation, wns perfectly 
in order, and indeed my mother bad 
just such a one hi that date. I was 
astonished, however, at Ihcir reac- 
tion when 1 pointed out some of the 
things the family could not have h;id 
or done. “But these were very rich 
people who had everything," they 
saiu. Polite though they were, they 
seemed nut to believe that hardly 
anyone could get round the restric- 
tions, or wanted to, and I see now 


and was even more heavily be- 
leaguered ilum my own native flssex 

I was s«<rry that so well acted a play The j UW |s|i iheine acquires broad- 
should have presented sn false a pic- ur ncf .. poc , lV0 when Saliva declaims 
lure of a lime in which class wns 1he ' fc , o ; v (lf |_ a ,., nis lo Rasfcnlnikov 
irrelevant. I never have quite known ( ,, |e -cThrist chapter"). As Svidri- 
how or why we won the war. but we [|ov listens nexl du0ri her reading 
certainly should not have done so if *. ■ . cm nl,asis (italicized in 


representing tile hem's wcusl side. 
Thus the ethnic slight cuts two ways. 


gailov listens next duor, her reading 


vwj imii.j ,,™ u « ,,v, " Rives special emphasis (italicized in 

such people as the Carlions had been Iex fj l0 j ews n u dei) who witnes- 
typical. Evidently television plays, w j ,h c mirades «f Jews with varied 


however correct their detail, are no 
more re I in hie as documentary evi- 
dence than (hat familiar genre, the 
historical romance. 

LESLEY' LEWIS. 

38 Whitelaiuls Mouse, Cheltenham 
Terrace, London SW3 4QY. 


responses ranging horn conversion to 
scepticism, hostility, and betrayal. 
Suine citizens ot Judaea, like Svid ri- 
gid lov and Raskolnikov, cannot hear 


By Hugh Tinker 

BRIAN MAY: 

The Third World Calamity 

274 pp. Rout ledge and Regan Paul. 
05.95 

l) 71(11.1 0764 7 


Brian May is an Australian journalist 
with a specialized knowledge of the 
Afro-Asian world. From his personal 


German ideas is interesting: Ranke 
and other German historians saw 
Asians as “people of eternal stand- 
still.” 

But wail: the Japanese are Asians, 
and so are Koreans and the Chinese of 
Taiwan and Singapore. They seem to 
be forging ahead: cultural stasis 
hasn't afflicted them. May dues 
briefly mention Japan right' at the 
end of his buok. He Imds its econo- 
mic breakthrough a “mystery”, and 
he is at a loss fur a coherent ex- 
planation. He doubts if the answer 
lies in “racial differences in intelli- 
gence" , though he believes that “the 


Capctnniimov. symbolizes the suine 
biblical theme.) 'In the novel, Ras- 

Dostoevsky and kulnikov’s Chnst-sccking is compli- 
es » cated by dementia, and Svidrigailov 

tne JCWS plays out the hero's amoral, sclf- 

, destructive puicntinls. He is an Anti- 
Sir, - Letters tu you about the c ji r ist whose suicide parodies cruci- 
Jewish fireman in Crime and Punish- f lx jnn. His chosen Jewish witness, a 
ment have left some basic questions vaudeville stereotype , is another 
unanswered: whv a Jew, and why n p-trody and debasement (in “Achilles 
fireman? Reasons can be found in helmet") of the heroic or godlike 
the bonk and muons the sum liar’s clement in humanity. His “eternal 
notes. Svidrigailov. who with arcane sorrow" mirrors and reintorecs the 
humour selects the fireman as “wit- ultimate despair of Svidrigailuv. 


tu his suicide, is iml 


Dostoevsky himself in his last de- 


: 1 W!,! > independent character. Dostoevsky ...^ ",^ 1 7, II s Testifrl 

e'onhe s [ oin i kov’s^* despair ‘‘mosl’Tynb ^ oni nucluating' paranoid delusions 
ave had S. ..iXH of the advent of Antichrist in Russia. 


that the author’s conception wns not 
to be upset by mere ract. Country- 
house life insulated from the effects 


of several years of total war which 
bore on the whole population was to 
be presented amid carefully research- 
ed period detail. 

I never came across such families 


cal", as Sonya was the hero’s "hope, 
most unrealizable”. Early variants in- 
cluded a major “incendiary” motif: 
“the 'Christ' chapter . . . ends with a 
fire”, “the fire determined every- 
thing". In the final version Raskolni- 
kov rescues (wo children from a fire, 
but this is only alluded to (Epi- 
logue). Dostoevsky's editors made 
him cut the “Christ chapter” by half 
because of its “nihilism” Possibly 
the fire was an net of anarchic ter- 
rorism (quite contemporary) for 
which the hero was responsible. Ras- 
kolnikov is indeed pushed in this 
direction by Svidrigailov 's cynically 


as the Carlions, either personally or direction by Svfdrlgailov's cynically 
professionally. Working In 0 firm of bleak views of Petersburg society, 
solicitors, I spent much of my lime incitements which the hero finds “in- 

1 1 " ■ «L_ i:—_ xi .0 i\ii 1 \ [v: fl .i» : 


on upheavals in the lives of clients 
whose mainstays had been removed 
by active service or death, their 
houses requisitioned, their finances 


flnmmntory” (VI. 4). His despairing 
hut malicious alter epn focuses con- 
tempt on “youngsters crippled bv 
theories” (ic. Raskolnikov himself) 


wrecked, and their homes filled with and j‘Yids who come from somc- 
evneuees just as the call-up removed where, hiding away money . while 
their staffs. The greater tne pre-war everything else sinks into depravity" 
commitments the greater the difficul- [ibid). Here Dostoevsky perhaps 
ties were likely to be, and particular- flirted with his own pathology, 
ly in the Home Counties; Kent, the However. the antisemitism is 
setting for Country, gave rise to assigned to the novels most vicious 


Xenophobic variants of this tendency 
can he traced back to his early man- 
hood. Probably the sporadic anti- 
Semitic outbursts of his last fifteen 
years were rooted in the same real 
illness (which might now be dia- 
gnosed as schizophreniform psych- 
osis. n syndrome linked tu epilepsy, 
complete with hallucinations). This 
does nothing to differentiate such ex- 
pression from any other antisemitism, 
unfortunately. And yet. the 
pointed and controlled use of symbo- 
lic references to Jews in Crime and 
Punishment suggests not im uncon- 
scious outcropping of symptoms, but 
conscious self-analysis, diagnosis, 
control and judgment of the autho- 
rial personality - like much else that 
one finds in the fiction of Dostoev- 
sky. Probably the truth of the case 
can never be proven. 

JAMES L. RICE. 


in South-Easi Asm s largest country. 
He has followed that book. The In- 
donesian Tragedy, with the present 
more ambitious work which attempts 
to explain why economic and politic- 
al development (as many would 
argue) lias failed to “take off” in the 
Third World. 

Thirty, even twenty years ago. 
Western economists and A fro- Asian 
political leaders were agreed that 
; with the departure of the Western 
colonial powers the “New Nations” 
would enter a new phase of rapid 
economic development. Over-liasty 
comparisons were made with Bri- 
tain's industrial revolution and even 
more with the infant United Stales in 
its advance to the front rank of in- 
dustrial powers. The thesis was 
associated particularly with W. W. 
Rostow and the theory of “The 
Take-Off Into Sustained Growth". It 
was believed that all that was needed 
was a “pump-priming” operation: if 
Third World countries could not 
mobilize capital resources as Bri- 
tain's entrepreneurs had done in (lie 
eighteenth century, then the United 
Slates and the other ndvnnced in- 


wliich has thwarted development in 
’.he Third World is starting lo afflict 
the West also. 

This is 11 book based on extensive 
research and personal inquiry and 
reflection: but it doesn’t really take us 
much further. One recalls a similar 
intpiiry by a man with 11 much grea- 
ter international reputation; Gunnar 
Myrdnl, whose three-volume Asmii 
Drama came up with conclusions no 
more enlightening. Myrdnl suggested 
that India’s economic failings arose 
from its political shortcomings as a 
"Soft Slnie”. He refrained from sug- 
gesting that it should become 3 
“Hard StHte”. Quasi-scholarly gener- 
alizations ■ about the Third world 
thus far are not much more than a self- 
revelation of Western beliefs and 
prejudices. 

One does not have to be 11 Marxist 
of the Dependency school to suggest 
that any explanation of growth or 
decline which differentiates “the 
Third World” and “the West” as 
separate entities must he inadequate. 
The arguments which May applies to 
the Third World applv almost equal- 
ly to the West. It is difficult to assign 


Mates and the other nuvnncea in- |y to the West. It is uinicuit to assign 
duslrial nations should provide the South Africa its place, but certainly 
necessary "pump- priming" resources White South Africans claim that 
as an net of enlightened self-interest, their country belongs to (he West. 


as an net of enlightened self-interest, their country beloi 
The West came up with aid (and Yet here is un out 
even more lavishly with "expert” of an enclave econ 
advice), but aid seemed only to lead talisni provides hi, 
to demands for more aid: and still ducts for the West 
the expected "take-ofF 1 didn't come, ence thereby, wtiil 
Some Third World countries actually stagnates and slurvi 
seemed to he getting poorer. The of Black cultural 
West lost interest, and when the perhaps because 
Brandt Commission's report mony? 


Apt' 22, 1360 Patterson Street, appeared it wns received with scep- 


some of the most difficult situations, character (Cynicism personified). 
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Edgar Allan Poe 

Sir, - James Melville (October 30) 
is printed as saying, “Edgar Allan 
Poe’s short life had already ended 
some years before when, in 1845, the 
Japanese reluctantly resumed inter- 
national contacts.” A misprint for 
1854 has made Poe's short life (1809- 
49) even shorter. 

EDWARD LE COMTE. 

Box 113, North Egremont, Mas- 
1 sachusetts 01252. 


Pangrams 

Sir, - John Sturrock’s review of 
the Atlas de literature potentielle 
(October 16) was engaging but I am 
surprised that he accepts the notion 
that th& shortest English pangram is 
“the quick, brpwn : fox . . .” (32 let- 
1 ters).' My . children's magnetic 
alphabet clings to the fridge door 
and. -‘-after hours of experiment and 
a statistically abnormal incidence of 


ticism and even indifference. 

Brian May is by no means indiffe- 
rent to the plight of the Third 


their country belongs to the West. 
Yel here is an outstanding example 
of an enclave economy, white capi- 
talism provides highly valued pro- 
ducts for the West and obtains afflu- 
ence thereby, while the Black mass 
stagnates and starves. Is this because 
of Black cultural inadequacy or 
perhaps because of White hege- 
mony? 

May sees India as un economic 
mess. However, if two-thirds of India s 
population live on or helow the 
poverty datum line, one- third - hun- 


World, but he does feel that its trou- dreds of millions - are beginning to 
bles are mninly its own fault. He see better -things. India is now a 
rejects the neo-Marxist thesis of major exporter of gram to the bowei 
“Under-development" which says Union and elsewhere, as well as tne 
that the West, by its exploitation, world's biggest manufacturer of raii- 


that the West, by its exploitation, wona s oiggesi niHiiuiatiu.c. 
has prevented the Third World from way stock (much for export to Arn- 

breaking out of poverty. His own ca) and a supplier of bicycles by tne 

explanation is largely found in the million (most British bicycle tyres 
-inherited cultures of Asia and Afri- are imported from India). 


explanation is largely found in the million (most British bicycle tyres 
inherited cultures of Asia and Afri- are imported from India), 
ca. He focuses especially upon Iron At .this time of recession in Brl- 
and Nigeria, of which he has person- ta j n Indian industrialists with factor- 
al experience, while also giving j es here in Britain have full order 
coverage to India,, as the largest books. What happened to their 
democracy in the world. His argu- cultural disabilities? And what about 
ment is broadly similar to Max We- Britain? Formerly the Workshop of 
ber’s famous theory of the Protestant t |, e World, in the 1980s Britain has 
Ethic. He does hot deny that in she d all its former burdens; it is no 
pre-colonial times the products of i 0 „g er policing the oceans and kcep- 
Asia (and also Africa) were of out- or J er ove r one-quarter of the 
standing quality, much in demand in | an d-surface. Alone among the West 
Europe, but he does insist that their European nations Britain, is sell- 
governments and social values were sufficient in energy. Yet Britain « 
destructive of capitalist enterprise, floundering; the sick man of Europe, 
Coming to the. present, he sees the an honorary member of the Afro- 


Coming, to the. present, he sees the 
Third World, as enmeshed in a con- 
flict between a traditional “mass" 
and a semi-Westernized “6iite". The 
traditional economy is dominated by 
the bazaar, in whfch the main con- 
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patella disorders ~ friends and family siderution is Immediate profit or loss 
have identified at , least two shorter The flite often control sizeable materia 
ones, viz: , ; . resources and also the levers of pow 

Given mazy web of phlox, duck quits OP :■*■*> the military and the potlti 
jar (31); '■■■•. cion-bureaucrats in Nigeria, and ai 

Judges vopiit; few quiz pharynx the S halt's henchmen used to in Iran 
block (30) . Vet they themselves are only super 


an honorary member of the 
Asiau club. Why? 

For an Englishman, about the only 
reassurance lies in contemplating rOj 
land’s economic ills. May ™ 
probably ascribe Poland s 
to the inflexible, unremitting nature 
of communism. Yet in 1 
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11 aumuji. tu, in ureir manipulation 01 , , -nosest 

national wealth for their own person- Perhaps this is enough to suga 
al ends. The only “development” that* the dichotomy between 0 
they promote is a kind oL tfans- tive Third World and a ppsitJ ^ 
planted, ,'Western . attefect, imported doesn’t beaT serious inyes gui ^ 
industrialization, ' which has ho im- there are sighs of ptfflitiye ™ 


1 industrialization, which has ho im- There are sighs or pw . 11 * 6 r. i 5 

. 1 ^, INL*N° 45 Wp. : .A,ko*° I 7 p. pact on the; traditional sector. This, ment in Asii and Afn^ J^l J 

, — — . ‘enclave" economy brings affluence plenty of evidence that ooro k 

10 a few ah£ l loaves the mass uh- ism and communism in tneir rt j 
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By Wilfrid Mellers 


MARK W. BOOTH: 

The Experience of Song 
226pp. Yale University 


0 300 02622 6 

It would seem that no people known 
to history, not even the most barbar- 
ous, has been without the satisfac- 
tion or solace of song: a form, 
perhaps, of self-expression and/or 
communication that predates speech, 
since it can exist without benefit of 
words. This being so, it is curious 
that the phenomenon of song has 
been so little investigated. Why do 
we sing? What kind of activity is it? 
Is it different in kind from anything 
that may be offered by words or 
music per se'l In this book Mark 
Booth bravely approaches these 
questions head on. Though he pro- 
duces no definitive nnswers to them, 
and in some cases such answers may 
not be possible, he none the less 
uncovers some of the deepest springs 
of human behaviour; and leads us to 
speculate as to why such enquiry has 
been so long delayed. Perhaps liter- 
ary folk have been too doubtful of 
their proficiency to comment on 
musical matters, while musicians 
have, as so often, been wary of a 
presumed threat to what they 
erroneously consider the autonomy 
of their art. 

Mark Booth doesn't approach his 
theme from the standpoint of a musi- 
cian but proves that for the most 
part he has no need to. He opens 


with a theoretical chapter which de- 
fines the fundamentals of song as 
oral communication, starting from 
the pioneer work on epic bAad by 
Milman Perry and Albert Lord. Folk 
and other types of primitive song 
oner a low density of information. 
Since that is not the main function of 
song. As soon as he sings man 
embarks on an activity that carries 
him beyond mere personal express- 
ion; when bis words become music - 
even in the most rudimentary in- 
canted and enchanted form of the 
reiteration of a single pitched tone, 
Or the alternation of two pitches - he 
enters a different dimension. His 
puroose is no longer only, qr even 
mainly, to convey a message: on the 
contrary, song tends to deny linear 
and temporal progression ana to put 
tne singer into communion with 
somethmg other than himself, 
whether it be called God or the 
community or his immediate friends 
or h!s children. In primitive song, 
indeed, words are often replaced by 
m 2? ca 2 r nonse nsicaI vocables, as is 
evident from such disparate folk as 
waulking women in the Outer Heb- 
naes or horse-breaking Amerindians 
on the Southern Plains. All forms of 
oral song use repetition, .refrains, 
nouers and borrowings from pre- 
viously established songs in order to 
enforce a togetherness that to some 
degree effaces self; all oral songs 
depend on living within given 
assumptions, while Being at the same 
lime outside them. Different donates 
el® e \°l ved for different kinds of 
from ritual incantation .to. folk 
oaJaad, from courtly song to art song,' 
trom country song to soul and gospel 
and glossy pop. AH types operate by 
virtue of tneir conventionalism, 
wnen conventions have outworn 
.social or magical meaning we 
call them dichds, though they niay 
«ill have a limited efflMcy. 

These considerations apply even to 
whm appear to be, anti in a sense 
Zzl P rote s t " songs, which seem to 
zPP°y rather than to ballast con- 
tptraity. Bob Dylan, castigating the 
social conditions ' that have produced 
Xi PUght of suicidal Hollis Brown, 
UJ"*® 8 U5 to join with him in point- 
JJft 2° ac cunng finger at the off-stage 
25“ -o* the prece: “The more 
sl J c h songs declare lonely 
Si- rffc**? 0, »k®.. better they function. 
itataA#* solidarity in an accepted 
of mind." Intelligently enodgh, 
tin? h rou, l^ s his preludial sec- 
wl» by u_ re , ferenoe to Zuckerkandl's 
EL * k Sound and Symbol , 
ch profoundly explores tbe nature 
.-In”?* “ Belf-trabscendende. "The 

.than 2 “S 6 *' words wants' more . 
an to be with the group: he 


also wants to he with tilings, those 
things to which the words of the 
poem refer .... Tones remove the 
barrier between person and tiling, 
and clear the way for what might be 
called the singer's participation in 
that of which he sings." Both singer 
and audience, if there is one. be- 
come the song; and the central subst- 
ance of Booth's book demonstrates 
this by way of detailed analysis of 

3 s of widely varied character and 
re. In the course of the analyses 
some important if speculative in- 
sights are revealed: notably the sug- 
gestion that whereas speech and, by 
corollary, written verse or prose are 
a linear process existing in time, 
song is not a process but a state, by 
its very nature circular and atempor- 
al. This is patently the case with 
incantations, most folk songs nnd 
many pop songs of contemporary 
vintage, all of which either have no 
intelligible words or, even in telling 
stories, employ circular refrains and 
jumble temporal sequence, obliterat- 
ing barriers between chronometric 
and mythological time. Booth sug- 
gests that this is true of the more 
efficacious art songs also. 

His first subject for analysis, is, 
appropriately, tne most celebrated of 
medieval songs, “Sumer is icumen 
in". This combines a folk-like ditty 
in English with a learned commen- 
tary in Latin, musically com- 
plemented by a synthesis of 
monophonic artlessness with 
polyphonic artfulness which has com- 
monly if inaccurately been consi- 
dered unique. The mnenomic alli- 
teration in the English verse has 
musical implications reflected in the 
guileless tune, on which some mod- 
est musical commentary would not 
have come amiss. One might say the 
same of the discussion of “The holly , 
and the ivy” as a game-and-dance | 
song; Booth is on the mark in re- 1 
vealing the ambiguous social-sexual . 
burden of the song, but might have 
demonstrated how the nature of the , 
tune and the gestures of the dance 
(in so far as we can recreate them) : 
palliate these ambiguities. Most re- ! 
vealing is the in-depth analysis of 
"The Dltter withy", on the basis of 
which Booth reaches the conclusion 
that 

the dependence of singing on 
right-hemisphere (brain) activity 
sheds light on tbe nature -of songs 
as mam ages of music and words 
and also on the nature -and func- 
tion of tbe patterns in addition to 
music that nave been discovered 
binding oral compositions. “Time- 
independent”, “appositional", and I 
“Gestalt” as characterizations of ( 


scious” artifice both us puei and as 
composer and the “instinctive" folk 
utterance here represented ’ hy 
Amaryllis is a fascinating subject, 
little explored but by no means im- 
pervious to nnalysis. 

The remaining chapters return to 
“popular” as distinct from “art" 
songs, though their popularity is now 
inseparable from their status as com- 
modities. The discussion of “The De- 
scription of a Strange Fish" demons- 
trates how a broadside ballad is a 
point where orality and literacy 


meet. “Defined as it is by bought 
printed words to be processed by the 
left hemisphere and familiar tunc to 
be recalled out of the right, it repre- 


sents a long intermediate stage of 
mental accommodation." The main 
purpose of a broadside is to sell 


itself, as a commodity; a subsidiary 
purpose, which renders ihe main 
purpose more effective, is lo flatter 


the listener’s (and potential purchas- 
er's and singer's) self-esteem - in this 
case in the form of a "marvel" ballad 


of brashly phallic import. To this end 
verbal niceties are unnecessary, even 
disadvantageous; all that is called for 
is a thumping rhythm and a tunc (hat 
may be inappropriate but has the 
virtue of familiarity. At a slightly 
more sophisticated level stands a 
theatre song like Polly’s “O ponder 
wel|", in The Beggar s Opera. This 
achieved a prodigious commercial 
success by adapting an old and well- 
loved tune to words of which the 
sentimental cynicism awoke echoes; 
as Booth puts it, “The song opens to 
its audience an exquisite moment of 
disinterested self-pity, an ecstasy 
above the self to savor its lovely 
sadness from not too dose.” Again, 
song is at once within and outside 
the temporal situation, and in this 
case Booth demonstrates precisely 
how the tune Gay selected contn- 


of song words into patterns above 
the flow of discursive syntax is 
what distinguishes song and re- 
lated phenomena from speech. 

No less acute is the next chapter, 
on an art-song. Campion’s “I care 
not for these ladies”. It has long 
been recognized that tbe richness of 
Elizabethan culture involves an Inter- 
relationship of cpurtly grace with 
folky virility, but this is by for the 
most Impressive demonstration of 
how the interrelationship works in 
the context of a specific sung poem. 
The account of the delightful poem 
is totally persuasive — more so than 
John Irwin's recent, admirable and 
far more exhaustive, analysis of “Now 
winter nights enlarge". Despite the 
artifice of the artefact, Booth convin- 


case Booth demonstrates precisely 
how the tune Gay selected contri- 
butes in musical terms to the 
equivocation. He might easily have 
done so in .his account of Wesley's 
congregational hymn, “Love Divine, 
all loves exceUing”, though he could 
legitimately argue that m this inst- 
ance comment is unnecessary since 
'the squareness of the tune and the 
enveloping homophony work so 
crudely to promote, out of the don- 
ates of biblical reference, “absolute 
ecstatic lostness in the divine pre- 
sence". This is an overtly religious 
use of the basic condition of song: 
“liberation from the well-defined 
place and time of the self, into com- 
munity, concert, communion”. A 
work song such as “Blow the man 
down" complementarity relates the 
primary “uses'’ of song to practical 
exigencies. Several individual sailors 
synchronize their efforts through a 
co-ordination of consciousness, so 
that manual labour on ships becomes 
a manifestation of Incipient industrial 
technology. Like prison songs, shan- 
ties promote labour which benefits 
the employer while at the same time 
releasing the aggression the sailors 
bear to their bosses. The gain is 
mutual, at once practical and psycho- 
logical, and the qualities of the music 
- metrically corporeal, melodlcally 
reiterative, divided between leader-, 
master and chorus-plebs - are equ- 
ated with its functionalism. 

The book ends with an analysis of 
four pop songs which have become 
overtly commercial while ; retaining 
the status myth. Booth is especi- 
ally penetrating bn the parlour-song 
“After the ball”, which, published in 


1892, sold afqund ten million copies 
in sheet form. The appeal of the 


the fine ladies who may be occupied 
with other men and otner events, at 
another place and time. They live In 
time, aware : of “what ‘is past and 
passing and to come",, whereas 
Amaryllis is sOng-like in living in the 
existential mpment. She is the folk 
element, they the literate; and this 
links up with a discussion of songs as 
commodities and with the general 
implications of commodity in Eliza- 
bethan .literature. Such musical 
backing as Booth gives to his argu- 
ment i$ accurate, though more would, 
have been welcome. Trie relationship 
between Campion’s highly “con- 


of this wofld, as much of- both the. 
popular and the high art of the age 
dia". The verses, presenting the 
lonesomeness of the uncle who: had 
not trusted love, questioned by the 
flaxen-haired little girl who might 
have been: his daughter, alternate 
with the insidiously lilting refrain, 
which evokes in waltz. rhythm the 
social solidarities from which uncle is 
self-banished. We, lonely mortals 
one and all, identify with uncle who 
represents bur lost opportunities, but 
.at the same time enjoys a privileged 


K 'tion outside the hurly-burly of 
ily relationships; the words ji.tat 


that he lives in a grand mansion. 
What validates the mythic status of 
the situation is the lune, which is 
extremely fetching, us Booth says, 
though he denies it Ihe musical in- 
vestigation il deserves. The song 
raises questions about the rela- 
tionship between art and commerce, 
which Booth confronts in the 
penultimate chapter, linking the TV 
jingle “Pepsi Coin hits the spot" to 
Ihe time-effacing and self- 
transcending aspects of song defined 
in the previous chapters. Clearly the 
ritualistic aspect of advertising jing- 
les, sung rather than spoken, works 
in much the same way as do chil- 
dren's games and ditties, and has 
qualities in common with the pat- 
terns of rendition and allusion 
shared by folk ballads and modern 
pop songs. 

Having progressed from oral lu 
notated song. Booth takes a further 
step in his final chapter, which con- 
cerns n commercial recording of the 
apparently trite “White Christmas". 
The idea of a record is, us the term 
implies, lo preserve something that 
might otherwise be swept away. The 
avowed purpose of “White Christ- 
mas" is to obviate forgetfulness, to 
make time stop in an imagined Ede- 
nic past: an end to which the music 
contributes cannily. But of course 
time won't stop; even as perdurable 
a commodity ns “White Christmas”, 
which in Bing Crosby's version sold 
more copies and was presumably 
heard by more people than any other 
single pop sons, is subject to inevit- 
able if not planned obsolescence; 
which is why the music industry 
cultivates “patterns of recurrence . 
The "staggering number" of new 
songs offered to (he public makes it 
possible for us to find the closest 
equivalent to the songs that 
worked best for us last week, last 
year, or long ago .... As objects 
kcepina the record of songs 
through time, jour new records] 
are the correlatives of what we 
hold out from lime: intervals 
where we think we see that the 
isolating differences of the world 
of extension and duration are not 
the whole story. 

Some may think that the examples 
Booth selects from our modern age 
are depressinely weighted, as con- 
trasted with those he discusses from 
previous eras. He might have chosen 
'‘mythic" songs - for instance by Ihe 
Beatles or Dylan - which would have 
given a more favourable image of 
what makes us tick. On balance, 
however. Booth was probably right 
to analyse examples that spring or 
ooze from the grass roots of our 
industrial technocracy ' and to de- 
monstrate that their impact is less 
simple than it seems. In nis epilogue 
he reminds us that we begin to ex- 
perience song before we are born, 
since music is “the only form of art 
and perhaps the only expression of 
what is specifically human that can 
reach us in the womb". “White 
Christmas” and “Love Divine”, like 
much electrophonic tribal pop, re- 
turn us to the womb, in a > sense, that 
is perhaps validated by ojir: pre-natal ' 
experience, and is certainly reliable 
to tbe time-effacemenl and 'self- 
transcendence which occur in types 
of song we feel no need to apologize 
for. At the head of his Conclusions, 
Booth quotes Ruth Beebe Hill, re- 
porting on the Lakotahs: 

First Born, the grandfathers told, 
had emerged from quivering mud 
to the rhythm of bis owu heart and 
so man had known the trite 
. rhythm from the beginning, Soon 
afterwards man had learned to uso 
. this rhythm for making songs. And 
then certain ones - had .discovered 
the true power in sang, the power 
for making spiritual contact. 

This power offers ’’the experience 
of unity with what seems to lie apart 
from ourselves", so song is a human 
need as basic as bread, perhaps more 
basic, .since without bread some peo- 
ple might die of starvation, but with- 
out song no one could, in Zuckef- 
kandl’s phrase, “invent himself’, 
This brilliant book is worthy of its 
tremendous subject. It reveals new 
perspectives, . which will be in T 
creaslngly :pertlnent to the ijew-pld 
world opr technology is spawning. 
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By H. S. Ferns 

J. L. GRANATSTEIN: 

A Man or Influence 

Norman A. Robertson and Canadian 

Statecraft 1529-68 

488pp. Ottawa: Deneau. $24.95. 

0 88879 046 5 

"Norman Robertson”, J. L. Granat- 
stein concludes, "was one of the men 
who made modern Canada. With a 
handful of other mandarins, he cre- 
ated for the Canadian public service 
the ethos of duty, high competence 
and intelligence that animated it in 
Us heyday ... he made the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs into the 
pre-eminent ministry of that service, 
and into one of the ablest foreign . 
offices anywhere. ..." 

Tiiis is undoubtedly what the De- 
partment of External Affairs wanted, 
to hear when they launched this 
study “at a Round Table discussion 
on Norman Robertson arranged by 
the Governor-General, the late Rl 
Hon Jules L6ger, and held at Gov- 
ernment 1-louse in February. 1978”, 
and Professor Granatstcin has deli- 
vered the goods. But how good are 
the goods/ 

Granatstein has followed the 
academically approved manufactur- 
ing procedures. He has read all the 
papers; no less than 145 collections 
in the possession of public institu- 
tions and private persons. He has 
interviewed 188 people who knew or 
had some connection with Robert- 
son. There are 1,645 footnotes. Sure- 
ly this must be the truth? 

I, for one, am not so persuaded. 


Granalstein's Norman Robertson is 
only partly the man I knew, worked 
for and clashed with in 1943-44, and 
the circumstances in which Robert- 
son flourished were not entirely 
those described by the author. 

Granatstcin presents him in terms 
of his virtues: his intelligence, his 
capacity for unremitting hard work, 
his modesty, and an alleged loyalty 
to his political masters. If, however, 
one presents him in terms of his 
vices, another picture emerges. 

Robertson was on balance a good 
man. He had only two vices: chain- 
smoking and a love of power. The 
first vice killed him prematurely; and 
the power eluded him. To this extent 
bis life was more a tragedy than a 
triumph. (That one can come to such 
a conclusion depends, of course, on 
how one interprets the evidence and 
, how much of it one uses. ) 

Granatstein depicts the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs when 
Robertson joined it as a small orga- 
nization of lively young men, nearly 
all while Anglo-Saxon Protestants, 
under the leadership of a shrewd, 
rumpled patriarch. Dr O. D. Skel- 
ton. The success of this Bruderschaft 
and the careers of its members de- 
pended on two factors: the goodwill 
and help of the Prime Minister of 
the day and the expansion of Cana- 
da’s role in the international com- 
munity. The Deportment of External 
Affairs was nationalist primarily out 
of professional interest and not for 
intellectual reosons. No matter what 
political views one might have had 
before entering the department, indi- 
vidual and collective interest soon 
transformed one into a Canadian 
nationalist in international affairs 
and into an opportunist in Canadian 
domestic politics. 


So long as Skelton managed the 
little shop and mediated between this 
civil service department and the poli- 
tical leadership in the country, the 
organization conformed to the ideal 
pattern of an ordered bureaucracy 
whose members were selected by 
merit measured in terms of educa- 
tion and examination performance. 
Then came the crisis in Europe in 
the summer of 1939. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, who was also the 
Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, quickly extinguished the 
neutralism of the department and 
took Canada into the war. 

In spite of his isolationist bias, 
Skelton adjusted to the new situa- 
tion, as one would expect a civil 
servant to do. Indeed, he killed him- 
self with overwork, and a successor 
had to be found quickly in January 
1941. Who would succeed to the 
Under-Secretaryship? The Prime 
Minister had to decide. There were 
several possibilities, although some 
of them were not on the spot in 
Ottawa but away in London, 
Washington, Vichy and elsewhere. 

At this point bureaucratic competi- 
tion supervened. How simple and 
straightforward is market competi- 
tion compared with bureaucratic 
competition! Who gets what in such 
competition is determined by politic- 
al and personal considerations. In 
this case, even an unsubstantiated 
rumour about Robertson’s wife was 
whispered into, the ear of the Prime 
Minister's friend Mrs Joan Patteson. 

Granatstein would like us to be- 
lieve that in promoting Robertson to 
the Under-Secretaryship over the 
heads of colleagues somewhat older 
and more experienced than he, the 
Prime Minister chose the best man. 


It is not clear that he did so. Robert- 
son was not a good administrator 
like H. L. Keenleyside. He did not 
have L. B. Pearson’s flair for public 
relations. He could not be described 
as intellectually superior to Hume 
Wrong. He did not understand 
French-speaking Canada like Lau- 


The unsorrowing survivors 


By Tim Mason 


BANS SPEIERi 

From The Ashes of Disgrace 

336pp. University of Massachusetts 
Press. $20. 
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Tills is a. very strange book. Its 
author-editor, Hans Speier, is a dis- 
tinguished sociologist of conservative 
persuasion, who studied under Karl 
Mannheim at. Heidelberg in the 
1920s. He and his Jewish wife fled to 
the United States in 1933. where he 
helped to set up the "exile universi- 
ty”, the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York. Unlike many of 
his refugee colleagues, Speier, it- 
.seems, adapted swiftly to American 


main critical and theoretical concerns 
of German sociology. After Hitler's 
declaration of war on the United 
States he was recruited into govern- 
ment service (alongside German ex- 
iles of all political persuasions), and 
he worked at various "Information 1 ’ 
and “Communication” desks until 
1948, when he left the State Depart- 
ment and returned to the lecture 
theatre. However, he did not then 
sevgr his connections. with the Amer- 
. Iran -government.- His interest, as -air 
•.academic; In* mnitaiy'.- affairs,; 

--dally,, jti German rdimiaihbhl, made- 
. Mm a:- valued consultant' to-, the, 
Trumah and Eisenhower administra- 
tions’, and he made many ■ visits ■ to 
-.Gbyrnehy In this dual bApaclty during 
■the Cold War. years:;. 

Neither " the 6xact’ nature * of 
Spelefs duties in the State 'Depart- 
ment iKrf the . precise purpose or his 
later tfaVels in Germany are; made 
. clear ip the present volume. It 'con-- 
tains only the njbsi . tantalizing ' and’ 
Indirect: 'information on the sublect- 


iddirect 1 information on die .subject 
■ which'.'cbuW -pave been ’la.' central, 
theme ; the-- ;ible of -German* 

. American scfiplars; aqd administra- 
tors in the creation of the West Ger- 
man State. Speier-'; is * alternately 
secretive and quite unrelfcbns&ous 
about bis own work, and -ifr signifi- 
cance to American and Gprtriaii poll* 
tics. Sometimes he warns, with hip 
explanation', ithati sensitive sections 
arc omitted from the miscellany of 
reports, letters and journal entries 


which make up the book; sometimes 
the causes he was serving- seemed, to ‘ 
him to be so self-evident, so obvious- 
ly right, that they did not, and still ' 
do not, need to be described, let 
alone analysed. These causes were 
all typical components of liberal 
American anti-communism: reconcil- 
ing German rearmament with the 
stability of the new system of repre- 
sentative government; resisting the 
Soviet Union on all fronts; and, in 
tbe interests of both of these causes, 
combating the influence of the dino- 
saur Right in West German politics. 
He tells us nothing about how this 
was done; the interplay between 
American agencies and west Ger- 
man institutions, formal and infor-. 
mal, remains obscure, as does the 
organization and binding of confer- 
ence and political education cam- 
paigns. 

There is no indication in the book 
that these omissions were requested 
by the United States government. 
Speier's blend of innocence and • 
editorial suppression is doubly tanta- 
lizing because he frequently notes 
the informal and confidential charac- 
ter qF many (perhaps important) 
policy discussions , in the early 1950s. 
At many points his journals suggest 
that ill-defined American agencies 
were, able to trade upon Adenauer’s 
penchant far secrecy and the defer- 
ence .pf ; German - pqbtic. figures to 
' Ajncn'^ip 8 fa .order , to fexefciseVia , 
deal df inftuenee , .uppb. Wetf ; 
. German -poUdcy. Speyer himself rhay 
or may- 1 pot hhve played . a role, in 
these procedures; pe lifts no- veils.!: 
Hs :de^cription: of himself as "teti- i 
cent" Is A Signal underitafomeht, arid 
in .edrisequence the yaliip of. many ; of ' 
these records atf 'soutces Ip,' this par- 
ticular respect is either _ un certain 1 Or 
j slight. • 

What he does pffOrJs A' mWfed bag 
of 1 contemporary . Observations, per- 
sonal and political, on the changing 
face of .West Gentaariy in the. first' 

. pofct-waf decade, with a linking com- 
mentary and explanatory notes. 
Some of the.se observations are banal 
- bomb datnage, travel arrangements 
and ' menus* political platitudes. ' 


Jaspers, or his many remarks on the 
revival of music, in West Germany 
after 1945. His antipathy to Max 
Horkhelmer and to the ambitions of 
the re-founded Frankfurt School, 
and his attentive critical reserve in 
encounters with Social Democrats 
(Otto Suhr, Fritz Erler and the 
young Willy Brandt) vividly recall 
the aroma of cordite hanging over 
the ideological conflicts of the early 
1950s. His many discussions with 
military experts and with high- 
ranking officers in the Bundeswehr 
shed a good deal of valuable inciden- 
tal light upon the military resistance 
to Hitler and upon the ways in which 
it was misrepresented ana misunder- 
stood in the decade after July 20, 
1944. These latter interviews pro- 
vided the raw material for Speier’s 
books on the foreign and military 
policies of the Federal Republic, but 
the recollections and judgments of 
those with whom he discussed the 
role of the . Army in the Third Reich 
. take up much space and are of con- 
siderable historical Interest - this de- 


rent Beaudry. On the other hand, he 
was on the spot in Ottawa. He had a 
firm grasp of the day-to-day work 
which had passed across and some- 
times remained for ever on Skelton’s 
desk. He had a quick intelligence, 
and above all the Prime Minister 
knew him and liked him as well as 
he ever liked any man. 

Granatstein argues that Robertson 
never wanted power, only influence. 
This is a disputable judgment. 
Robertson never wanted public poli- 
tical power. He wanted bureaucratic 
power: the anonymous power and 
authority which exists in Whitehall. 
Unfortunately, some of his competi- 
tors in the Department of External 
Affairs outplayed him by transform- 
ins themselves into parliamentary 
politicians, notably Pearson, who be- 
came Canada’s Prime Minister. 
Shortly after Pearson entered upon 
his high office he summoned all the 
deputy ministers - the equivalent of 
the British Permanent Under- 
secretaries - to him, probably as a 
witness to his glory. Robertson did 
not turn up at this meeting, and he 
ended where he began, negotiating 
trade treaties and then lecturing in a 
university. Sad, really. 

That said, Robertson can be 
esteemed and' remembered for what 
he actually did as a public servant. 
He had from first to last a good 
understanding of economic prob- 
lems, and particularly of internation- 
al trade and banking. In this field he 
was a skilful, patient negotiator with 
a good creative imagination, and a 
fertile solver of seemingly insoluble 

E roblems with respect to tariffs, 
ounties and subsidies. He had the 
additional merit of being in principle 
a free-trader. • v 

As a security adviser he had a 

g ood, sharp mind, and he knew what 
e was about in dealing with Soviet 
espionage. As a young man he had 
been a leftist and he sold the Daily 
Worker during the British General 
Strike in 1926; unlike, for example, 
the Clerk of the Canadian Privy 
Council, A. D. P. Heeney, who only 
took his strike-breakers' certificate 
down from his office wall iq 1940. In 
spite of his burden of work, Robert- 
son kept abreast of the heart- 
searching of men like Koestler and 
Orwell, and this stood him in good 
stead when, in September 1945, Igor 
Gouzenko defected from the Soviet 
Embassy with a suitcase filled with 
Soviet intelligence files. Mackenzie 
King wanted to avoid dealing with 
this matter and ' sought refuge In the 


belief that Gouzenko was bad or 
mad, as the Soviet Government said 
he was. Robertson, however, be- 
lieved Gouzenko when he declared 
he would rather commit suicide in 
Canada than be executed j n the 
Soviet Union. With characteristic 
subtlety, Robertson involved Sir Wil- 
liam Stevenson of British Intelligence 
whose advice finally persuaded 
Mackenzie King to take Gouzenko 
under the protection of the Canadian 
police, hear his story and look at his 
documents. 

. Of some of the larger questions of 
politics, Robertson had only a 
limitted understanding. If he some- 
times ventured to differ with Mack- 
enzie King it was always in support 
of the insights of Churchill and 
Roosevelt. I clashed with him over 
Indian independence, and he frankly 
admitted to me that in this matter 
the Prime Minister did not follow the 
advice of his department. When he 
suggested I was a disaffected Red 
because I agreed with the Prime 
Minister ana not him, I resigned 
from the service. 

Another instance of his failure of 
understanding was his enthusiasm for 
banning nuclear weapons from Cana- 
dian territory during his second te- 
nure as Under-Secretary from 19S8 
to 1963. Admittedly, American inter- 
national policy was open to serious 
criticism in the late 1950s and early 
1960s, but it is hard to see how 
Canada could remain an ally of the 
United States and at the same time 
contract out of the principal defence 
system of North America. Granat- 
stein seeks an explanation in a possi- 
ble reversion to the radicalism of 
Robertson's youth. This is unlikely. 
More likely is Robertson’s inclina- 
tion to serve the political authorities 
by proposing policies in line with 
their known dispositions. Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker was instinctive- 
ly anti-American, and the Minister 
of External Affairs, Howard Green, 
was an enthusiast for peace and dis- 
armament. Neither was very well ac- 
quainted with politics beyond the 
confines of the Canadian House of 
Commons and. the constituencies 
back home. To have an expert de- 
vise some policies which seemed to 
have electoral popularity was agree- 
able to them. Furthermore, my guess 
is that Robertson wanted to keep 
Pearson from becoming Prime 
Minister. 

Granatstein says "there can be no 
doubt that Norman Robertson was 


lowed reinforces this view. Pearson s 
electoral victory ended Robertsons 
career. In bureaucratic wars there 
are winners and losers. Retirement 
pensions and supernumerary jots 
cannot conceal this. . 


spite the tact that' Speier rarely 

E ressed any of the officers really 
ard about, their politics (General 
Gehlen, for example; got off rather 


Sandhurst style 


i journals suggest lightly when Speier achieved the rare 
mcrican agencies distinction of persuading him to talk 
upon Adenauer’s * >r tho record,) _ . 

jSiS M “reti- bu!lditlg l f e new Rep*. Yet he' 
atSH - . n<Jver , ex P ores °. r reflects' upon -this 
S reoral and political numbness edn- 

SttS^SPSS - ^ .eereiftfe the barharismof theiininediJ 

thS u^certaifbr Tu wWch. Alexander Mttscfaer- 

it^er.uti certain , Or li^h- callpd “the incapacity ■ to ■ sof- 

i' i . roW J* k an odd omission- on the 
for, is i' milted bag part of an anti-Nazi exile and pro- 
ibservatioiw, per- Sessional political sociologist, who 
, on thtj changing' had been a critical .participant tit 
$®ny ,in the. first ■ American re-education policies in; 
rith a. linking cptn- the lateT9403.;Hofy.atid whyafull 
cplwatdry , nates, reckoning with this past was so long 
sryaffons are bAnal delayed In West Gernitm public Wr 

W ¥&**"** « & analy-: 

UtlCal ■ Platitudes,:' Bed. KfleiAr'l' i 


By Lucy Mair 


OLUSEGUN OBASANJOl . 

Afy Comm^id; 

An Acfcdunt of the Nigerian Civil 
War 1967-1970 

l?2pP- Helnetnann Educational. £8,50 
0,435 96533 6 

"tt was getting dark. I met Lt Col 
David Ogunewe who. had been my 
senior officer ' iq the 5 Battalion at 
Kaduna before ^dependence 


, seq. . Speier’s ' reflections wbtild have 
.been niore jtirerestjnc 1 than' 1 tbe. iin^ 
Adpffied- dpcubiemation .Which > he 

InrWrt II.' .i.'. '• k , • 


the pniy one in.vyhich all ' the senior 
officers . on both sides had been 
• through Sandhurst; th which bpth 
rides followed .Sandhurst tactics, re- 
gridless, of peculiarities of terrain 
[ and df (he. desperate shortage of the 


titie : of the volume, but pobm^liK 
tefested' in German intellectual . hfcr; 
tory should mlss : 'Speier’s record of 
his first post-war meeting with Karl 


each side hired -a public relations 
..V ...vat .ucuuur TO'to present its Image. .. 

^Genefol ObasaSijo^ who became 
tbe ypph* Ftim* Jbsef -Strauss. u j % ; Nigeria’s Head .. Of .State after , tjie 

■ >i'V \ ‘ I vVV • • 


assassination of Muftala Mohammed 
in 1976 anti guided the return to civilian 
rule, gives In My Command tos own 
account of the civil war and his partln 
it. In May 1969, when Gowon replaced 
all his three divisional commanders, ne 
took over 3 Marine Commando DiJ^ 
sion from the "Black Scorpion Ad* 
kunle, led their final advance: i 
received the surrender of Pd i P 
Effiong after Oiukwu had left tn® 

country. The Sandhurst style makes ms 

campaign narrative difficult for. cM 
Hans, but it is clearly p ot b rL 

that lends him to descrite tne ioo 
heartland as "rebel occupied . Non 
professionals may fiqd the less .forrnji 
account of his measures to r ^ s j°™ 

. morale more interesting, weli as 
.that of those final hours Which jUj 
so much’ the character of a Teunwo- • 
of old schoolfellows. . 

General Obasanjd is rather too 
regdy to interpret ;the refS#®* | 
foreign gdvernmeats and reh« . ■. 
cies solejy In tertns of duplicity 
self-interest. However, he sees wltn 
.. hindsight that Nigeria could have been 
. held, together nefther .as a 
state nor as one In which the differen 
regions were vastly unequal in poputa. 
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Philip Larkin’s “No” to foreign poet- 
iv and Kingsley Amis's dismissal of 
‘'abroad” nrc, happily, no longer 
given as much currency as they used 
lo be; but no amount of talk about 
narrow-mindedness, complacency or 
parochialism accounts for the feeling 
of wounded betrayal, the petulant 
disdain still provoked in some quar- 
ters by mention of "expatriate” wri- 
ters - such as Lawrence Durrell and 
Richard Aldington - who for dif- 
ferent reasons and in different gen- 
erations obey an obscure impulse 
or make a conscious decision to 
leave this country, more or less for 
good. 

By the time Aldington left, in 
1928, he had already developed a 
strong attachment to French litera- 
ture, and had acquired a reputation 
as a skilled interpreter of that litera- 
ture to the English; but by the 1950s 
Durrell had to press to review, for 
the New Statesman, Aldington's cri- 
tical introduction to the Provencal 
poet land Nobel prize-winner) Fre- 
deric Mistral. Nor has Durrell him- 
self been let off lightly. Over twenty 
J'ears ago a TLS reviewer wrote that 
‘Mr Durrell and Miss Compton- 
Burnett meet with such praise in 
France as to raise many a lukewarm 
English eyebrow . . .”. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett’s response is 
unrecorded; but -Durrell took the 
opportunity, in his “Ode to a Luke- 
warm Eyebrow", to hit back with 
good-humoured acerbity at the re- 
viewer who "Dost in prose bald and 
breathless exhale an ineffable / 
Condescension” and at "the cold 
steamed cod of thy monochrome 
prosing’; ending with a salvo of 
f0 to® “fog-bound Thames- 
bedevilled tabulator" that "the re- 
wards of- laziness will be a conferred 
. mereness, a dark 7 Sterility, tho 
pedant s parasitic portion . . . . No- 
°" 0 ’ certainly ; could accuse Durrell 
or either laziness or monochrome 
prosing. 

There is, however, almost nothing 
i n ®t ^ urr ell cannot be accused 
“W the objections, at least when 
raised by a voice from England, are 
likely to be the kind which betray as 
jnuch about the carper’s post- 
■ Movement, anti-Romantic prejudices 
“ they tell us about Durrell v For 
durrell as Edward Lucie-Sralth once 
pointed out, has committed all the 
S1 ° s - He is a denizen of “abroad" 
who has never shown much interest 

;Or respect fof the home-grown 
article; he has spent most of his 
Writing life detailing his passion for 
exotic, whether in landscape, 

’ SW" 0 or “x* 66 has closely iden- 
tified himself with A string Of places, 
Et 60 ?. . and myths, where the proper 
English .attitude is one of sceptical 
■Tjjtanop; he is a curiously and envi- 
arey Mediterranean figure as he sits, 

■ n ^ a slightly dissipated 

rTi U .r dispensing his faintly nedo- 

pWjC brand of wisdom and warmth 
- jn some television interview or trave- 
trod he suggests the figure of. 
rZ ron * fl ’ >8exi *aUy and geograpbi- 
wuy free-ranging poet, bounaby no 
m u 0r cot ^ es but those of his own 
•naklnK, Last, but mrtat.unFnroiunhlu 


to show himself sharply aware. The 
“Ode" is one witness to thm, and 


another is his correspondence with 
Richard Aldington. For the letters 
suggest a good deal of what self- 


imposed exile has meant to both 
men. Beginning (apart from Alding- 
ton's polite 1933 reply to a lost fan- 
letter sent by a youthful Durrell) in 
1957, these letters span the years 
until Aldington's death in 1962. 

Aldington had had a “distin- 
guished career”, sketched by the edi- 
tors in their introduction. Preferring 
the wines and cuisine of France as 
well as its "freer intellectual climate" 
might, in 1928, have seemed good 
reason to go there to live permanent- 
ly, and the French connection was for 
Aldington a strong and compelling 
one. In a letter of thirty-odd years 


By Alan Jenkins 

of a self-conscious and professional 
writer accepting the fact that he is 
written out and making, more or 
less, a decision to bow out as well. 

The paradox is that despite 
Aldington's contempt for “English- 
ness”, there is such a strong element 
of English tact and “good manners” 
behind this. For, while the period 
covered by the letters represents the 
time of Aldington's eclipse - in Eng- 
land at any rate - it was the begin- 
ning. for Durrell, of something akin 
to Samuel Beckett's "Great Fame". 
After writing poetry for twenty-five 
years to sonic critical acclaim but 
little financial effect, and having got 
Cyprus and Rhodes temporarily "out 
of his system”, Durrell was laun- 
ched, by the time he established con- 
tact with Aldington in Montpellier, 


with an cxuiicnlly-nanicd lunatic who 
claimed he was ihc right ful King of 
Poland, and whom Aldington be- 
friended. Durrell has one nice mo- 
ment of understatement, which still 
doesn't do him much credit: “I'm 
afraid my anti-iewishness doesn’t ex- 
tend as far as Belscn, and never will. 
What is one lo say to someone who 
publicly approves? Silence were 
better . . .". 

Could Durrell have been unaware 
of the irony, none too comic, of 
Aldington’s pronouncement on "that 
pack of pansy-cowards who now rule 
(he roost in ‘poetry 1 ” - by whom lie 
means, most likely, Auden, Spender 
and MacNeice: this written in 

September 1958? And this from a 
man who had published, in his im- 
figiste days, the following dreamily 



Jill Krementz’s photograph (1974) of Lawrence Durrell and Henry Miller as beaming bedfellows in Pacific 
Palisades, California , Is taken from her delightful and revealing collection of “literary portraits”, The Writer's 
Image (Unnumbered pages . David Godine , 45 Blackfrlan Rd, Condon SEl. £17.50. 0 87925 349 4). Kre menu, 
who regards her work as “a journalistic endeavour", often lets her subjects 'choose the locations and circumstances 
they feel best project their character". She has photographed John Updike skipping, Paul Theroux standing by a • 
tram, Gore Vidal talking to Barbara Walters while four television monitors show Vidal, alone, talking, P. G. 
Wodehouse holding a dachshund, Pablo Neruda a large shell, and Kurt Vonnegut feeding his baby grandson while 

- reading a newspaper. \ 


litter, however, he i? full of impati- 
ence and self-pity, fidgeting for Italy, 
and the letters as a whole show 
Aldington's growing sense of derelic- 
tion; he had "slipped -from emi- 
.nence", and was- in no position to 
cUmb back up, when Durrell arrived 
on the scene. 

The letters reyeoJ the development 
of a curious but obviously deep and 
affectionate friendship, based initial: 


ly on the younger man’s enthusiasm 
for Aldington’s writings, then the 
accident that brought Durrell to live 


within a few miles of Aldington in 
southern France,' then a steadily 
- growing sense of being allied by 
aeeperlinks: not just mutual admira- 
tion, sympathy of outlook, or the 
feeling <?f being "brothers" in “the 
' magic , 1 the “aampable : trade”, of 
writing (as Duriell edits it in two 
attitudinizing phrases which are' tar 
from untypical), but comrades in an 
expatriate straggle against British 
. obtusoness, ignorance and malice - 
the' forces ranged against them by 


1 yorecr as a-novensi 

^L. ave V wnler » one which has? left 
' ' ' H!? ^ ec ;A. orn tire necessity of eam- 
WS living by any means , other 

■ : ..3jre.hJ ,|p on, ■: ; 

• • ^situation is not without iii 
;/- .W$«.Qf which Durrell is the first 


-reviewers, publishers and the public' 
.alike In the "isle dolorous” (Alding- 
ton, posturing too). In . tact the 
spleen against little Englandism is 
vented mainly by Aldington, and it is . 
hard not to' feel, as the diatribes 
intensify and’ Aldington vituperates 
with increasing violence, and as the 
eulogies and laments grow more cla- 
morous for Roy Campbell, that the . 
crimes -exist for the most part in 
Aldington's head. As the distressed' 

; imagination, of the author of Death 
of a Hetd and A Dream in thg Lux- 
■ embourg ^ " ranges < magisterially Over 
the glories of the past and the dgbrte, 
. of the present, the overall impressidn 
is pot that of p once-central figure on 
the landscape unjustly pushed out to 
the< periphery, still lesa or a major 
talent thrust from' its pinnacle by the' 
,'Wftlm bf fashion and public taste, but 


on his Alexandria Quartet, which was 
to make him an international celebri- 
ty, a critical success, and, for the 
first time since his Corfu years, an 
author of independent means. How 
important this was to him comes, 
over loud and clear; as do the high 
value he put on his developing in- 
timacy with Aldington, his willing- 
ness to step in, to encourage and 
cajole at the merest suggestion of 
any project that would get Aldington 
back to serious work. But' for all that 
the letters are still disturbingly one- 
sided: it is as if Durrell sensed the 
possibility of causing anguish to the-, 

S ounded. Aldington as they watched 
s own career take off. 

Aldington everywhere effuses what 
is surely a genuine admiration for, 
and confidence in; ,the Alexandria 1 
Quartet aS be reads it book by book; 
but again, almost as if disturbed by a 
suspicion that Durrell’s is a success 
which has more to do with "the 
literary world” than with literature 
(Durrell jokingly but uneasily, keeps 
referring to middlebrow suc- 
cess"), he over-compensates -by con- 
stant assiirances of his own estima-. 
tioh - of Durrell's “genius” apd his 
utter conviction of the younger Wrir ' 
ter’s major stature: “You are the •• 
only one who matters”. More Wor- ; 
ryfng still (grid one wonders how . 
embarrassed by them Durrell. Was) 
are the Wilder and. more' vociferous 
o{ Aldington’s right-ish (maturings. 
On his admiration for Oswald 1 Mos- 
ley, for ; example: "Hh : old 1 time, 
apeing of 'the Fuehrer ivyas a ghastly 
blunder; but: he was': never- danger- : 
ous". Or, a fpw sentences later: "A ' 
cholera ; epidemic Confined to corn- 
muni&ls and New Statesman socialists • 
would be a Very Good Thing”, Apd 
elsewhere! "Let England $tew io ltsi 
> own Jews-' . Antisemitism tecurs not - 
only in connection with Mosley but ; 


Was Aldington's “ill nature 1 ' a 
pose? In the introduction to Liter- 
ary Lifelines there arc emphatic 
testimonies to his kindness from 
John Gawsworth, Henry Miller 
and Samuel Beckett (who knew 
him in his first years in Paris): in 
the letters themselves, there is the 
continuing testimony of affection 
felt for him by Durrell and, 
perhaps even more so, by Dur- 
rell's wife Claude. Perhaps, 
Aldington's health being what it 
was - uncertain to bad - they were 
pleased to see these punch-drunk 
signs of life. A pity that the signs 
couldn't have been less filled with 
bitterness, less resonant with the 
ground-note of contempt', con- 
tempt foT other writers (excepting 
Durrell) , for the proletariat, the 
English, the French, the “Estab- 
lishment", the "Hcllfnrc Stale"; 
above nil for the "chair-bome war- 
riors of the knife-and-fork bri- 
gade”, those who did not, as 
Aldington did, sec active service in 
the First World War but who yet 
presumed to write, broadcast or 
discourse on it. Even Pound's ex- 
traordinary burst of rhetoric in 
Hugh Seiwyn Mauberly IV - 
"walked eye-deep in hell l bdiev- 


exquisite and unbelievably feeble 
stuff: 

She has new leaves 
After her - dead flowers, 

Like the little almond tree 
Which the frost hurt. . 

The suggestions ; of paranoia and 
persecution-complex dome up again 
in Aldington’s obsession with the 
two dther Lawrences, 0. H. and. 
T. £. The ranks of the British 
"Establishment" had apparently 
closed against him after publication 
of his Lawrence . of Arabia , which 
exposed, the “hero 1 , the "Establish- 
ment’s favourite little sod”, as "a 
bogus prince of Mecca” and "a . 
bugger". . ... 

.'The controversy does not, ' 
; perhaps, deserve resurrecting, but 
although there was undoubtedly an 
element of truth -In this particular 
conspiracy theory. Aldington is seen 
and heard at his most fantastically 


ing in old men’s lies, then unbe- 
lieving” - is not spared, as Alding- 
ton foams: "We don’t want his 
condescending croc's tears ... I 
spit on that particular effusion of a 
draft-dodging yank". There is 
some justification for this: a raw 
nerve, n wound in memory, has 
been touched. But like Aldington's 
hostility towards “charm, smiling 
at the good mouth", it is a twisted 
kind or integrity. 

There are more attractive 
touches certainly, flashes of 
humour, tenderness and pathos 
which allow us to share the qual- 
ities of the man Durrell loved. 
Despite ull the bluff and bluster. 
Aldington had . a gift for 
friendship, and also for complete 
devotion: the letters when they 
speak of his daughter (and com- 
panion of his later years) Cather- 
ine, and of his ex-wife H. D. in 
her last illness, convince us of 
that. Also this wry aside on a 
passage in Clem 
I think you express there an 
ultimate tenderness for Woman 
which nobody else has ever 
reached. Lorenzo [Lawrence] 
used to talk about it, but mainly . . 


. ended up in punching Frieda s 
face, pulling her hair and calling 
her a shitbag. In my lower mid- 
dle class way I could n6ver quite 
rally round that. 

Yet, when Aldington drops his 
guard there was also a genuine love 
for Lawrence: "Just getting to the 
end of the book on D. H. L., and 
killing Lorenzo over again, quoted 
"Bavarian Gentians” which is &o 
beautiful and still so moving, I can't 
go on . . 

There is nothing to close to the 
heart qf the matter from Darrell. He 
emerges bs fm Immensely garrulous 
man of large appetites and energies,-. 
one who was 'talkative about ’.‘being .- 
a writer” (as he is 'about being a 
lover, father and a newcomer to the 
Mldh but who never, somehow, '' 
wholly convinces us that the writing, 
matters all that much. All part pf the 
game; of . course, to. pretend that it : 
doesn’t, but' there is little sense of 
anything' beyond the paraphernalia 
of publishers’, deadlines ana transla- 
tipn deals, advances and sales fl-. 
euros, royalties and reviews. On the 
family side, -it is true, there is an. : 
impression of enormous warmth. But 
this Is translated, on the literary side, * 
into a persona of Boy’s Own enthn- 


self-pilying ip pursuing it. Another 
bftte noire i& the failure of the Eng-' 
lish (this error compounded by the 


citaicb ' postage in which ' the obses- 1 ; 
sions are dovetailed 'together; and 
each fuels -the intensity of tlie other: 

What is the origin of (his intense' 
nnd prolonged persecution . . of 
D. H.L. wheh other writers get 
fay . unscathed? : First, . of course, 
being, only, a bloody working man ' 
he nad the' incomparable - impii- • 
dence to possess geniift instead of 
' haying intended -Eton . Arid Mag- 
dalene.' Then he .ran.' away with a 
profs ' Wife; 1 Instead of . buggering 
camel boys in the sands' pf Arabia 
. . •• 

Thpre /nay bh an Insight here; but It.' 
leaves amnesty aftertaste. .. 


siasm, only one which goes in for 
fiction rather than, say, flying . bi- 
planes or trekking to the Poles. .. 




' Richness of detaij . on plumbing 
and hearing arrangements (not to be ' 
entered into lightly .in the mas of : 
that area, bounded by Montpellier to 1 
the west, Srimmlbres and. Nfmea to .r 
the north, and Aix-eh-Provertce' lo ; 
the east), qn the Durrell daughters’ 
holidays, the weather and (he, Estate 
of fhe gariigfte is -hot really balanced. -'v.': 
by this kina pf thing on .the remark- , , . 

* ■ ■ . 1 ( -- j. /*' p.l . 
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.il*ly rapid production nf ill rue uf the 
Qmttet\ four volumes "... I*in 
wrestling with a brute [ Hirflharur] 
trying to throw it off before end of 
June" (only a few months after the 
wrestling 'bulletin, the incredible 
news "I’ve nearly finished the new 
novel, HIJ.lKKi words"). Meanwhile. 
Durrcll, humourist of the Diplomatic 
Service, was in full flight: “I'm juM 
knocking together the successor to 
Esprit |rfi> Corps \ . . No wnndei 
Durrell’s letters are punctuated hv 
“Ouf!'s’’ and “PhewV. "Shop talk*' 
is mostly restricted to the area 
roughly definable us higher gossip, 
and this pmhubly accounts for the 
disappointing feel of the volume as a 
whole - lifelines maybe, hut literary, 
hardly. Self-consciously Olympian 
utterances come easily to Durrcll, 
though it’s not easy to hear in (heir 
tone much besides an unmistakable 
pleasure in the sound of his own 
voice uttering them. 

Durrcll's "idens” arc in some ways 
the most dubious thing about him. 
They are seldom original or persua- 
sive; they suggest, miner, a combi na- 
tion of half-digested gobbets of wis- 
dom heavily seasoned wills personal 
idiosyncrasy, or just plain whimsy. 
The sume recipe provides most ul 
the fare in A Smile in the Mind's 
Eve, h short account of Durrcll's 
re-education in the disciplines of the 
Too through the effect of two close 
personal relationships. One of these 
was with n Chinese scholar resident 
in the West who brought (he manu- 
script of his work on trie Taoist phi- 
losophy of love and sex for Durrcll 
to read and criticize before publi ca- 
tion; the other was n love-affair with 
the girl Durrcll names ns Vega. The 
book is full of memorable anecdotes 
- such as thnt of the two men spend- 
ing Socratic evenings, after sharing 
the cooking and eating of n meal 
combining French ana vegetarian 
Chinese cuisines (“the two greatest 
in (he world") , discussing inc pro- 
longing of life through refinement 
ana control of the male orgasm (few- 
er ejaculations, more years of life, 
runs the argument in crude form). 
There arc some amazing records o! 
personal achievement, both in the ! 
sexual takes and in the consumption 
of wine . (which Dunrell, under 
Chang’s guidance, brings down to a 
manageable-sounding level). But" for 
ail this, the seductiveness of Dur- 
rell's cvocution of the ravishing, 
mysterious Vega and the spruce. 


lively- minded and udmirahly self- 
disciplined Chang is nut finally 
enough in persuade us nr anything. 
Occasionally there is (lie c.xciiement 
* >f a man wrestling with an over- 
whelming question or attaining some 
personal revelation, hut the overall 
impression is of ideas being toyed 
with imaginatively, and being en- 
joyed for their suggestiveness and 
potency, rather than of an argument 
fully teased out. 

This is of a piece with much of 
Durrcll's work in prose, which con- 
fers an air of extraordinary signifi- 
cance on the mythical or imaginary 
ramifications of a place, a moment in 
history, a personage; yet wc never 
feel that wc come to understand in 
any depth what that significance is. 
This picking up and nourishing uf 
potent connotations is Durrcll's sub- 
stitute (any really interesting writer 
must have one) for "method’', yet it 
is constantly threatening to become a 
mere vice of style, one which allows 
his heady confections to lake on an 
uir of profundity, of serious purpose 
behind (he surface dazzle. But just 
ns Durrcll could be accused of tri- 
vializing the material - Alchemy to 
Zcn r sexual mysticism or Elcusinan 
mysteries - he picks up from ancient 
poetic traditions and religious disci- 
plines, his "nnelie" effects are often 
easily won, liis fictions sustained by 
symbols, as he himself puts it with 
beguiling insight, "soniewhnt crudely 
objeclivizcd”. Wc may or may not 
be uhle to come to terms with the 
syenhols - “Scobie by the way is 
Tircsiasl ... he has absolutely no 
connection with sodomy as such, but 


without a whiff nf "decadence", or » 
dandyish luxuriating in the way uf 
saving. 

We are usually aware nf the sha- 
dow of the mythical and historical 
past foiling heavily across Durrcll's 
poetry: and we are always nw.ire of 
the strong sense of place. But his gift 
for the echoing phrase is nut always 
an effective substitute for structure. 
Faced with too much confectionery - 
such a profusion of (he exotic, of the 
world of sun, sea. ruck, olive and 
cypress, and of a language crammed 
with strangely generalized detail (the 
particulars dissolve in (he heat-haze 
of a tremendous truth or in the 
jouissnnct’ of an irresistible conceit as 
often as they declare themselves in 
the hard-edged clarity of Aegean 
light), the appetite begins to cloy; we 
cnokc on such nutritious images. Be- 
hind the gorgeousness there is, 
perhaps, too much of a hint of pic- 
ture-postcard or guide-book realitv 
for unqualified assent: "Flower, with 
your pure assertion / Mythical and 
sen-horn olive", “headlands . . . 
whose calm insoluble statues wear / 
Stone vines for hair, forever sharing 
I A sca-pcnumbra, the darkened arc 
/ Where mythology walks in a wave / 


symbolizes (what high talk all this is) 
tne unio mystica" (what high talk 
indeed) - but Durrell is wrong when 


lie says that these "have to be so" - 
meaning crudely done - since novels 
are ‘‘written to be read". 

A "receptive ness to idens", as a 
previous reviewer termed it, an 
atmosphere of weighty though vngue 
symbolic meaning, and the imprecis- 
ions of a diffused synaes the tic excite- 
ment, are similarly the stock-in-trade 
of Durrcll’s poem’s, in which he him- 
self finds. vyjLh some justice, "a very 
true and slender voice, rather 
Gautieristr. There is little trace of 
Gautier’s hard outlines, but we do 
find his rhythmical delicacy and firm- 
ness, and the linguistic verve which 
sustains a decorum nf statement, of 
"things being said”, yet is never 


And the islands arc". The ambiguity 
of adjectives like “mythical** anil“in- 
suluble” is typical of Durrell’* rather 
slapdash verbalism, his carelessness 
in sputtering us with ‘'effects", a 
word-drunkenness which is only in- 
termittently telling or infectious. 
More worrying stilT is this in "Letter 
to Sefcris the Greek". 

I have no fear for the land 
Of the dark heads with aimed noses. 
The hair of night and the voices 
Which mimic a traditional laughter; 

Nor for a new language where 
A mole upon a dark throat 
Of a girl is called ‘an olive*; 

AH these things are simply Qreece. 
Well, perhaps. 

Yet elsewhere we come upon such 
images as “islands ... I Struck like 
soft gongs in the amazing blue"; or 
“Far out on the blue / Like notes of 
music on a page / The two heads: the 
man and his wife", fn these trouvail- 
les we do see and feel the heart of 
Darrell's chosen world; as "the lucky 
in summer / (Tie) up their boats", 
they offer us a momentary and deli- 
cious anchorage in it, tempting us, as 
the Aegean itself does, 'To enter 
April like swimmer . . Such, 
temptations nre everywhere in Dar- 
rell's poetry, and it seems pointless 


A decent manliness 


By Jonathan Keates 

ROBIN GILMOUR: 

The Idea of the Gentleman In Uie 
Victorian Novel 

190pp. Oeorgc Allen and Unwin. £10. 

0 04 800005 .1 

The nouveau snobisme of the late 
1970s and early 80s, with its Atten- 
dant phenomena of born-again 
Tories, embattled public schools and 
the appeal of advertising and! televi- 
sion to a rather vague notion of H a 
return to traditional values", has also 
postulated the resurrection of the 
gentleman. Quite what is now meant 
By the term it is hard to say. Does 
“A Oentleman's Cologne” or “A 
. Gentleman’s Shampoo" suggest that 
\thc :user wiU be a- man of modest 
integrity profoundly sensitive to itfie:, 

1 feelings of others, aisdalpftil'tif tyim- : 
, bug 1 and exercising a dignified coride-; 
•: scertsion towards those iri lower sta- 
tions' of life? On a somewhat more 
serious level, do those curious little 
books, recently published,. called 77ie 

. English Gentleman, The English, 


for - wanted as part of their, crisply 
detailed package for successfully 
• sidtiilatlhg ;a toff? 


grieved that in writing and speaking 
it is necessary to make use of the 
same panicles as he did") have now 
regained their topicnlity, so that the 
throwaway nonchalance of a remark 
(ike “Every man is to be had one 
way or another, and every woman 
almost any way” seems more than 
usually pertinent. 

Gone, on the other hand, is pre- 
cisely what the Victorians berated 
Chesterfield for not possessing, the 
quality of "manliness* conveyed in- 
itially by n loud laugh and a hearty 
handshake, that peculiar species of 
roaring bluster in which Trollope and 
Browning, among others, seem to 
have been adept. Trollope, indeed, ‘ 
centres his credo on such a cult of 
sincerity. U was lie. after all, who set 
Shakespeare apart from the other 
Jacobean dramatists for his reflection 
of “the manliness of true decency” 
(one wanders whose edition tne 
novelist wgs in the habit of reading) ! 
. arid- who made his trio del gentleman ; 
Plaritagene't- Palllser, confer the final 
accolade on the impoverished Frank 
: Tregear in The Duke's Children by 
declaring that “he is a manly young 
man". It . is manly of Johnny Eames 
to rescue Lord, de Guest from the 
bull. Just as it is manly of Frank 
' Gresham to horsewhip Mr Moffat on 
the steps of his, club and of Henry. 
Grantly to think of going and living 
at Fau in order . 1° ' forget Grace ■ 
. Crawley. 

1 ’ Much 6f this was what Trollope 
. had selectively adopted nsjrort of fibs 
lifelong . enthusiasm for -Thackeray. 
Robin Gilmour could have made 


lions, forming a successful centre- 
piece to the book, Gilmour accounts 
fully foe the relationship between Pip 
and his creator, but the horrors of 


the blacking factory have their para- 
llel in the shabby, improvident 
hopelessness of Trollope’s childhood 


fice’ and performance. The Earl's let- 
ters, cheerfully vilified ■ by the 
nineteenth century (' T would not 
bathe in the same River with Lord 
C" wrote Keats, “though I had the 
upper hand of the stream. I am 


more of such a link; as also of the 
. ambigultios in the respective sbciril 
; backgrounds-. of both writers wh|ch 
; provided . eacb,not-\ merely' with 
: abundant * narrative resource, but 
' with a focal point -for their itiqst 
arresting work. In 6 boldly compre- 
hensive chapter an Great Expecia- 


as sketched in the Autobiography 
and in the very fact that Thackeray 
needed to be a writer at all, a reality 
which grated to the last. "It is im- 
possible to appreciate either his phi- 
losophy, his style or his literary posi- 
tion” wrote a friend, "without re- 
membering that he was a well-bom, 
well-bred, and well-educated gentle- 
man". Exactly for these reasons, Gil- 
mour cogently suggests, Thackeray’s 
talent is still far too warily acknow- 
ledged. 

Part of the difficulty is that much 
of Thackeray’s best work, such as 
The Book of Snobs , Rebecca and 
Rowena and A Little , Dinner at Tim- 
mini's, id either buried in collected 
editions or else resists the easy cate- 
gorizations beloved by planners of 
courses or literary annalists. Vanity 
Fair, however, has crept back onto 
. the syllabus and the reading list, and 
Gilmour now adds a valuable new' 
dimension by viewing the work with- 
in the context of the silver-fork and 
dandy novels which its author had 
earlier parodied in Punch. Dobbin 
; the' tradesman’s son, with his yellow 

■ face, lisping voice and clumsy feet, 
challenges the posturing, post- 
Bjroplc languors of Pelham and 
Vivian Grey, presenting the riposte 
of . The Cornhill ana Household 

' Words to The \Kecpsake and The 
Book of Beauty, Yet the amblVa- 
lchce remain?,' embedded withW; the. 
f udvil’s historical framework, ! which 1 ,' 
both Invites Uf to shudder' with' relief , 

■ At having abandoned the universe of 
coarep* jtodless .Crawley arid venal,, 
Selfish Osbornes,' and defies us to 
accept the vapid, dinging Ameija in 


to argue that he might he a consis- 
tently better poet had tie resisted 
them mure often. They should not. 
anyway, blind us tu the vein of 
strong and pure lyricism that is lap- 
ped by sparer rhythms and more 
astringent structures. When this hap- 
pens both setting and feeling are 
more sharply evoked: as in (he mar- 
vellous “On Ithaca Standing", "‘Je 
ext tm Autre ”, “At Corinth”, "Carol 
on Corfu” (“let flesh falter, or let 
bone break / Break, yet the salt of a 
poem holds on. / Even in empty 
weather / When beak and featner 
have done” l “Water Music" (“Wrap 
your sulky beauty up . . "Alex- 
andria" and many others. Beyond 
(he evidence of Durrell's exquisite 
ear there is the hardness ana bril- 
liance of the landscapes his imagina- 
tion has “grown into" - what Peter 
Levi called the “mineral quality” of 
his words. 

There is more, too, than visual 
impressionism; an attempt to “Match 
passion and clarity”, which Durrell 
in a late poem calls "that hopeless 
task” but which his best pieces con- 
tinue to do into the 1960s and 1970s. 
The later poems here introduce a 
darker, clegaic tone into wlmt is, 
most memorably and insistently, an 
art of celebration - of places, cer- 
tainly, but also of people, most im- 
portantly women. Durrell wrote in 
“Logos (1939) that 

Woman 

Can be a wilderness enough for body 
To wander in: is a true human 
Genesis and exodus. A serious fate. 

- and his poems chart the course of 
that “serious fate” with sharpness 
and poignancy; though to do it they 
have to get beyond his erotic sen- 
timentality, and a Dali-esque surreal- 
ism of sinister, more or less sadistic 
associations. When Durrell tries to 
cross this half-hearted surrealism, all 
ellipses and outrageous juxtaposi- 
tions, with the Elizabethans’ violent 
metaphors, rapidity, roughness and 
density of texture, the result, though 
it yields the occasional bizarre or 
haunting line, has neither the im- 
mediacy of “There’s a plumber 
laying pipes in my guts, it scalds”, nor 
the graceful wit ana strangeness of “La 
terre eat bleue com me une orange. / 
Jamais une erreur les mots ne mentent 
pas”. But in lyrics such as “Chanel”, 
‘‘Episode", (earlobes tasting of salt / A 
dying language / Of perfume, and the 
heart of someone / Hanging open on its 
hinges like a gate”), or “Notebook”, 


exchange for Becky, a flamboyant, 
unregenerate child of the Regency, 
her metamorphosis from the slattern 
in the Pumpernickel boarding house 
to the patroness of provincial charity 
bazaars being merely a further evi- 
dence of her raw genius for survival. 

Dobbin’s role as an example of the 
gentlemqn is limited, for much of the 
book, to that of bystander and go- 
between. Gilmour's admirably and 
unusually sympathetic treatment of 
Pendennls illustrates Thackeray’s 
subsequent failure to expand his 
creation in terms of a difference be- 
tween what he feels is good for his 
readers and his own potent hanker- 
ing for the rejected world of 
Brummel and D’Orsay. It was left to 
Dickens, in Great Expectations, to 
argue most convincingly that a 
gentleman could be developed along 
lines which had nothing to do with 
traditional notions of blood and nur- 
ture the notions which other novel- 
ists, however critically, acquiesced 
In. Gilmour rightly stresses the 
variety ■ of historical perspectives 
within the narrative (including its in- 
creasingly ironical links with the sil- 
ver-fork milieu embodied by Drum- 
rale and the Pockets) as supporting a 
broader view of a crude, brutalizing 
past, with Its Orllcks, Mrs Joes ana 
Pumblechooks, ; from which Pip’s 
gentility evolves miraculously, as it 
were, Jts origins eternally redisco- 
vered in the spectre of Magwitch and 
the muffled reproofs of Biddy. 

■ tt is perhaps pressing the case too 
strenuously to, identify Great Ex- 
pectations specifically as “this fable 
of - srijeial : evolution' 1 but Gilmour, 
with .an. elegant persuasiveness of 
manner which seems to .have tajeen' 
something from his. intelligent read- 
ing of Disraeli, Bulwer Lvtton ,and 
Mrs Gore, establishes -the work as 
the .ultimate expression of ideals 


Durrcll is with Robert Chaves nsnuctif 
the finest love-poets of i|,j s century. 

Echoes «f Graves, and more insis- 
tently of Eliot, Auden. Yeats, do not 
merely signal Durrell's debts; thev 
have stiffened and strengthened a 
“slender" voice which started with 
the fragile spell of late-Romantic in- 
cantations and phrases such as 
“those frail and tenebrous hands", 
into an art somehow akin to that 
building of dry-stone walls which 
Durrell so heartily recommends in 
the letters. There may be little "tech- 
nique” (it is not hard to feel that 
some poems have a tendency to run 
on when the impulse behind them is 
gone) yet the finished thing can seem 
strangely solid and durable. 

Durrell is most truly “himself in 
such pieces, perhaps more so than in 
the long sequences of poem-portraits 
(of “Eternal Contemporaries", of 
"Aspects of Melissa", of "Cities, 
Plains and People" - some "real", 
some imaginary) iri which, precisely 
because he exercises most freedom, 
the poems lose their way among 
symbolic labyrinths and tantalizing 
fragments. Exceptions are "Fang- 
brand”, “The Anecdotes”, and the 
memorable “Death of Uncle Uncc- 
bunke” (“not satire but an exercise 
in ironic compassion"), in which 
Durretl invented a poetic idiom as 
well as a "character , a language by 
turns exuberantly funny ana gravely 
portentous. It is in the luter "Dcus 
Loci", though - 

smiling under rain 
that rallies down the eaves like sparrow- 

shot 

scatters the reapers, the sunburnt girts, 
rises in the sour dust of this table, 
these books, unfinished letters - all 
refreshed again in you O spirit of place. 
Presence long since divined, delayed, and 
waited for, 

And here met face to race. 

- that the resonance of cadence and 
image, the rightness of a disciplined 
rhetoric come together in a major 
achievement. Ana in lines from “On 
first Looking into Loeb's Horace": 

The fruit-trees dropping apples: he 
counted them; 

The soft bounding fruit on leafy terraces, 
And turned to the consoling winter rooms 
Where, facing south, began the great 
prayer . . . 

we glimpse the same vindication 


of Durrell’s wandering among the 
foreign, the exotic, or the simply 
ancient and unfamiliar. 


whose standardizing and codifying by 
the public schools was to make gent- 
lemanliness obtainable, rapidly 
though at a price, by those at whom 
the squires of Trollope and the 
swells of Thackeray would have 


raised a polite eyebrow. The subject 
is one which, central though it is to 
our fullest apprehension or the gov- 


erning paraaoxes of ninteteenth- 
century civilization, has never been 
adequately tackled before and the 
author’s approach communicates au- 
thority, eloquence and, most Impor- 
tant, an obvious reliBh in the nature 
and breadth of his sources. There ts 
more, certainly, to be said about 
Trollope in this connexion (in Tne 
Way We Live Now, for example, 
why is Hetta Carbury awarded, not 
to her cousin Roger, that insuffer- 
able repository of antique virtues, 
but to tne altogether more question- 
able Paul Montague?) and Jane Au- 
sten and George Eliot need building 
in iriore closely, yet the substance of 
Gilmour’s book remains a firmly- 
handled and perceptjve confrontation 
of a theme which -iibs been neglected 
for too long. 

Person and Persona: Studies in 
Shapespeare (141pp. Cardiff: Universi- 
ty of Wales Press. Paperback £3.95. 
0 7083 0784 1) by Gwyn Williams is a 
collection of essays, most of them 
previously published, but here 
gathered together with an Introduc- 
tion for the first time. Among me 
essays are “Seals of Love’ about tne 


and Mutiny in Shakespeare (the cul- 
mination of this set of assonations to 
be found In The Tempest), The Comr 
edy of Errors rescued from Tragedy. 
“Welshmen iri Shakespeare s Strat- 
ford’*, “Black Beauty in Shakespeare 
and “The Loneliness cjf the Homosex- 
ual in 1 Shakespeare". : , 
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Princess Ida, the Amazons and a women’s 

college curriculum 


This is the text of an inaugural lecture 
recently given ns Andrew W. Melton 
Professor in the Humanities at Wel- 
lesley College, Massachusetts. 

My title describes a poem, a myth, 
and an educational problem that 
have each claimed considerable 
space in current feminist criticism. 
The poem is Tennyson’s The Prin- 
cess (1857-61), which describes the 
creation and demise of a women's 
college; the story was parodied by 
Gilbert and Sullivan in the comic 


By Mary R. Lefkowitz 


operetta Princess Ida a generation 
after Tennyson’s poem was pub- 
lished. In Tne Princess Tennyson de- 


scribed a “university for maidens”: 
modelled on the lines of an Oxbridge 
college, but run entirely for and by 
women. Only the founder of the 
college. Princess Ida, is strong 
enough to abide by the rules of 
celibacy and withdrawal she has set, 
and in the end even she is called 
back to a woman’s normal role ns 
wife and mother, not by brute male 
force but by a natural dependency 
on men ana an instinctive female 
desire to nurture. My summary 
makes the poem sound like ordinary 
Victorian cant, but in fact Tennyson 
portrays the Princess’s vision with 
great sympathy and complexity. 
Feminist writers today have returned 
to the poem because the founders of 
the great women's colleges knew it, 
and Because Tennyson describes with 
such clarity the principal problems of 
feminism not only in his own time, 
but in ours as well. 

The Princess seeks first to have an 
environment that expresses the ideals 
of her institution. The statues in the 
great hall of her women’s college 
are 

not of those that men desire, 

Sleek Odalisques, nor oracles of mode. 
Nor stunted squaws of West or East, but 

she 

That taught the Sabine how to rale, and 

she 

The foundress of the Babylonion wall, 
The Carian Artemisia strong in war. 

The Rhodope that built the pyramid. 
Cloelia. Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 
That fought Aurellan, and the Roman 
_ r . brows 

Of Agrippina. Dwell with these, and 
_ lose 

Convention ... 

0, lift your natures up; 

Embrace our aims; work out your free- 
dom. (if 62-75) 

As we know from our own librai’y, 
the Princess’s choice of statuary is 
moat unconventional. In 1913, doors 
were chosen for the Wellesley Col- 
“8° library with figures representing 
Wisdom (Sapientia, rather oddly, a 
bearded old man with a book) and. 
Chanty (Caritas), represented by a 
woman comforting a naked child, 
these doors were flanked (and still 
Uc ) by matronly statues of Athena 
and I Hestia, “so that the goddess of 
msdom was balanced by tne goddess 
of the hearth". The Princess By con- 
trast picked women of accomplish- 
ment, rulers, builders, a general like 
Artemisia or the intrepid Cloelia 
who swam the Tib?r, Cornelia, who 
educated her sons the Gracchi, and 
Agrippina, who stood up to the 
emperor Tiberius. But her speech 
tfownbing them also shows a certain 
narrowness of vision: Rhodope that 
° u t the pyramid - if she did indeed 
build the pyramid, which Herodotus 
denies - made her fortune as a cour- 
tesan. 

.Tennyson, or rather his narrator, 
the Pnnce Hilarion in Female dis- 
guise, doesn’t comment on these in- 
consistencies; he is much more im- 
pressed by the beauty of the students 
Jnan by the statues. But he manages 
to sumriiarize a lecture that might 
serve as a syllabus for a present-day 
popular survey of Women’s History. 

1. ne lesson begins with a Darwinian 
account of man’s evolution (omitting 
u °d and Adam), beginning with the 
“ve man “crushing down his mate"; 
jjen the lecturer, Lady Psyche, 
Glantecj, at the legendary Amazon 

a! Bm ,We*netI c oFa nobler age; 
.Apprised the Lycian custom, spoke of 

'• . those . 


That lay 'at wine with Lor and Lucumo 

before briefly characterizing and crit- 
icizing more recent civilizations, and 
finally prophesying a future in which 
men and women would work 
together. As in the case of the sta- 
tues, the most positive models are 
drawn from the CJracco- Roman past: 
the Amazons who ruled themselves 
and fought wars like men; the Ly- 
cians, where people were said to he 
known by their mother’s rather than 
their father’s name and whose 
citizenship is determined by their 
mother's status; and finally Cloelia 
(again), the girl who swam the Tiber 
and was praised even by her enemy 
Lars Porscnna, and Tanaquil, the- 
domineering wife of Rome’s fifth 
king, the Etruscan Lucumo or Tar- 
auinius. Of these “role models" the 
Amazons especially have enjoyed re- 
cent notoriety. 

Phyllis Chesler devoted a short 


matriarchy. If one begins by examin- 
ing why and when ancient authors 
and artists refer to Amazuns and to 
civilizations in which women were 
said to have played a dominant role, 
it becomes clear that to the Greeks 
descriptions of such societies were 
meant not so much to represent his- 
tory as we think of it. but rather to 
offer negative examples of what 
would happen if women ever man- 
aged to get control. In other words, 
the ancient sources indicate that the 
rule of women never existed, how- 
ever much Lady Psyche or Phyllis 
Chester might desire an ancient pre- 
cedent to validate their own aspira- 
tions. 

At first there appears to be some 
evidence for Bachofen’s theory: 
Herodotus in the fifth century bc 
sneaks of an Amazon society, the 
Sauromatae, in Scythia, where 
women hunt on horseback alongside 
of men, often wear men’s clothes. 


were interested in recording history, 
or facts (as we think of (hem), rather 
than attitudes or moral lessons. ( 
would argue that it did not matter to 
most ancient writers whether they 
had actually seen or had access to an 
eyewitness account; they were con- 
cerned much more with describing 
enduring characteristics and estab- 
lishing general truths about human 
experience. In that Hippocratic trea- 
tise Airs. Waters, Places, the in- 
formal ion about the Amazons' life is 
included among a series of anecdotes 
that expluin why Asians are weaker 
(ie, more effeminate) thnn Greeks: 
climate is one fuctor; environment 
another, since the Asians are gener- 
ally ruled by despots; then follows 
the description of the Amazons, and 
then of tne strange customs of the 
other Scythians. Herodotus puts his 
account of the Amazons into a 
general description of Scythia, “a 
country no part of which is culli- 



section of her best-selling book 
Women and Madness (1972) to a 
description of Amazon society, 
which site unquestioningly treats as 
historical. “Amazon society", she 
claims, “was probably better for the 
development of women’s bodies and 
emotions than any male-dominated 
society has ever been. It may have 
been better for the development of 
women’s intellect and art - although 
this remains a totally conjectural 
matter”. Her source of information . 
about the Amazons is a single book, 
Helen Diner’s Mothers and Ama- 
zons: the First Feminine History of 
Culture, a work originally written in 
German that was first circulated in 
English in the 1930s under the 
pseudonym of "Sir Galahad”. Diner 
claims to have consulted the ancient 
sources, but the way she refers to 
ancient historians shows that she has 
no notion of when they lived or 
whether their works still survive. Her 
elaborate and imaginative recon- 
struction of Amazon society appears 
to have been inspired primarily by 
the Swiss jurist Johann Jakob 
Bachofen’s influential treatise, 
Mother Right: an investigation of the 


religious and iuridical character of 
matriarchy in the ancient world, first 
published in 1861. Bachofen argued 


that women bad been the first gov- 
ernors of ancient societies. His work 
was based on a careful and compre- 
hensive survey of the; scattered refer- 
ences in the ancient sources to Ama- 
zons and to matrilineal customs (ie, 


societies in which descent and prop- 
erty rights are traced through: the 
female line). ; 


Phyllis Chester’s book, like Lady 
Psyche’s lecture,- uses history to en- 
courage social change, and clearly 
doesn Y t pretend to be a dispassionate 
or “scientific” account of women's 
mental health. But it is interesting 
that like Lady Psyche she needs to 
find a classical model for her new 
society. Whether the Amazons are 
an appropriate, choice is another 
question. Chester clearly has given 
some thought to the subject; in addi- 
tion R> quoting extensively from Din- 
er, she thaiiks a staff member at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
for her suggestions about goddesses 
and Amazons. But she apparently 
did not investigate what historians 
and anthropologists today think of 
Bachofen’s work and about myths of 


and even fight in wars; a woman in 
this society Is not allowed to marry 
until she has kilted a man in battle. 
The Greek medical treatise Airs, 
Waters, Places, which may be as early 
as the late fifth century, offers a 
slightly different description of the 
Amazon tribe Sauromatae. Women 
ride to hunt and fight in battles so 
long as they are virgins, but rarely 
after their marriage; they must kill 
three men before they can marry. 
They have no right breasts; these are 
removed by their mothers when they 
are babies, by cauterization with a 
special bronze instrument, so that all 
the potential strength and bulk of 
the removed breast .are directed to 
the right shoulder and arm. In the 
treatise Articulations (ie, on the 
joints of the body), we are told that 
some authorities relate that the 
Amazons disjoint the lower extremi- 
ties of male Infants to render them 
lame. A commentary on Homer that 
has its origins in the third century bc 
adds that the Amazons fed their 
babies with tortoises, lizards and 
snakes, since these creatures had no 
breasts. Diner was able to deduce 
from information such as this that 
Amazons not only did not nurse 
theif children but did not raise them; 
die does not regard the removal of 
the right breast as. a practical mea- 
sure, by means of which the arm and 
shoulder would be. strengthened, or, 
as the Homeric commentary sug- 
gests, .in order for them to draw a 
Bow more easily. For her, retaining 
the left breast is an affirmation of 
feminine strength, since the ancients 
believed that girls were conceived bn 
the left and Boy* on the right. In 
Amazon societies, she concludes, 
even though no ancient source says 
anything about It, only, males were 
oppressed; the women did not make 
class distinctions among themselves, 
all women had equal access to power' 
and opportunity, 

In the treatise on matriarchy on 
which Diner based her reconstruc- 
tion of Amazon society, Bachofen 
started from the premise, that 
mythology and legend preserve nt 
least a nucleus of, historical feet; or, 
to put it another way, it), spite of 
certain fanciful elements that may 
occur in one or another account,.' 
some record of an actual past is 
preserved. But tliis is to assume that 
the first recorders of ancient myth 


vated, and in which there is not a 
single inhabited city", u land beyond 
the pale, with strange customs, that 
are certainly interesting and occa- 
sionally admirable but in general de- 


monstrably inferior to those of the 
Greeks. It’s Important lo note that 
every feature of Amazonian society 
has a direct antithesis in ordinary 
Greek practice. In ancient Greece, 
women did not hunt or go to war; 
women's initiation rites aid not in- 
volve exposure to physical danger: 
they nursed their children and stayed 
at home. 

Only two 'aspects of Amazon life 
are not ao much Inversions of ordin- 
ary practice os grotesque exaggera- 
tions of Amazonian character; that 
Amazon mothers cut off (he right 
breast of female babies, and fed 
their infants with reptiles rather than 
mother's milk. , Apparently no 
ancient writer had ever seen any of 
these practices, because the Ama- 
zons represented in art always have 
both breasts, and of course, their 
race (assuming that they existed in 
the first place) would never have 
survived on lizard juice. The bizarre 
details therefore do not represent 
reality, but explain why these war- 
rior women are called Amazons and 
Sauromatae; a- means un- or no; 
mazos means breasts; sauros fs the 
Greek word for lizard. Almost cer- 
tainly the names Amazons and 
Sauromatae are not Greek to begin 
with, and have nothing to do with 
either breasts or lizards. .They are 
probably only phonetic represent- 
ations .of foreign, names in Greek; 
the Greeks preferred to explain loan- 
words in their own language, even at 
the cost of straining credibility. For 
example, the. story, of being bom. 
from sea foam [aphros) explains the 
name ' Aphrodite (another loan- 
word); Iter son is called Alneias be- 
cause she had terrible ( ainos ) grief 
on account of him. 

In literature and- art the Amazons 
consistently represent a dangerous 
“other", that must be conquered and 
controlled by- the forces of civiliza- 
tion. Several heroes fight against 


them: Bellerophontes (on Pegasus) 
and the young Priam. One of- Hera- 
cles’ celebrated labours was to bring 
back the girdle of the queen of the 
Amazons. Athenian vase-painters, 
when depicting this expedition, gave 
more credit to their own city’s hero, 


Theseus, than to Heracles. Theseus 
was often depicted repelling an inva- 
sion of Attica by Amazons, who had 
come to claim their sister Antiope 
(or Hippolyte) who had been carried 
off by Theseus. For all their strength 
and skill, the Amazons always lose 
their battles against male heroes; the 
Trojans have high hopes for Penth- 
csilcta and her friends, who come 
just where the Iliad ends, to help 
them, but Achilles kills her un her 
very first day in the field. The statue 
of Athena Parthenos on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis, now lost but in its 
day nnc or the seven wonders of the 
world, had on the uutcr surface of its 
shield n relief of the battle of Greeks 
against Amazons, and un the inside 
the battle of the gods against giants. 

On the metopes of the Parthenon a 
battle of Greeks against Amazons 
was paired with the Battle of Greeks 
against the monstrous centaurs. On 
the temple of Apollo Epikourios at 
Bassne in Arcadia a frieze (now in 
the British Museum) of Theseus 
fighting the Amazons was matched 
by a fneze of the Lapiths (a Thessa- 
lian tribe) fighting the centaurs. In 
each case the Amazons are classified 
with the established enemies of law 
and order, giants and cenlaurs. 
Accordingly, in every pictorial repre- 
sentation of conflict, tney are shown 
being defeated. 

Women appear in other Greek 
myths in armed conflict with men - I 
am using myth in the Greek sense to 
mean a story about something re- 
mote in space and/or time that (he 
teller of tne story has not actually 
witnessed. In the Iliad Diomedes 
tells the story of how hts ancestor 
Lycurgus pursued the women follow- 
ers of Dionysus with an ox-goad; in 
Euripides’ Bacchae Pentheus wants 
to send the army after the women of 
Thebes, who have escaped to the 
mountains, hut when (male) farmers 
and herdsmen try to stop the 
women, the women attack and de- 
feat them, and eventually kill Penlli- 
eus, when he dons women's garb to 
try to spy on them. Female worship- 
pers of Dionysus or Maenads ("the 
possessed") are shown fighting off 
male satyrs intent on raping them. 
Bennett Simon, in his recent book 
Mind and Madness, sees in these 
myths representations of the psycho- 
logical conflict produced by tne cus- 
tomary segregation of the sexes in 
Athenian society and men’s 
apprehensiveness about female sex- 
uality. But this is to put an emphasis 
on sex that is more appropriate to 
our own time than to classical anti- 
quity. The point of the myths is 
rather that all-female groups formed 
by withdrawal from or hatred of 
ordinary family life are considered 
dangerous and destructive. The 
Greeks, male and female, would 
have been amazed that Lady Psyche 
chose the Amazons as “emblematic 
of a nobler age”; to theni Amazons 
represented one of the best argu- 
ments for retaining a status quo in 
which groups composed exclusively 
of either sex were not permitted con- 
tinuously to segregate themselves - 
from society. 

In her history lesson Lady Psyche 
(we ate now back to Tennyson’s 
poem) also praises the “Lycian cus- 
tom". according to Herodotus uni- ' 
que among the world's people, of 
taking the mother’s rather than the 
father’s name and status. Herodotus, 
of course, did not know about all the 
other nations of the world from 
actual anthropological surveys; his 
account of Lyciau practice . simply 
represents the opposite of the stan- 
dard practice of the Greeks. The 
same can be said about his descrip- 
tion of the marvels of Egypt where 

■ the people, in most of their mon- 
. nets ana customs, exactly reverse 
the common practice. of mankind. 

- Women dq the marketing' (this 
wouldn't seem odd to us, but In 
ancient Greece men or pi ale slaves 
did the shopping]; nien. work, the 
. loom; women urinate standing up, . 

. men sitting down, daughters must ' 


y ■ w. 
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support their parents, they write poetry had been inhabited by Ama- 
lc tiers from right to left. zons; when they found no Amazons 

His description does not represent an [here, they did not give i up their 
eyewitness account, but serves pri- bc, ' cf Amazons 
manly as an illustration of the rather thought of the Amazons as 
! fureignness of Egypt. For the Lycians being located in a part of the wood 
also the other evidence we have sug- that nad not been expired, namely 
gests that maternity was no more the uncivilized land I of Scythia , ye, 
significant for them than for other wbat we nov j ca ^ southern Russia); 
peoples. In Homer (ie, the earliest other accounts put them in Ethiopia 
reference we have to Lycians) the °r places they had heard of but 
Lycian Glaucus explains who he is where no one had actually been, 
by tracing the male lines of his Since we are accustomed to think 
ancestry. His cousin Sarpedon is of Herodotus as the founder of mod- 
chief of the Lycians at Troy, rather era history, it may at first be difficult 
than Glaucus himself, not because to appreciate how different the 
Sarpedon was the son of the hero Greek view of reality is from ours; 
Bellerophontes' daughter, while to us, a thing either exists, empirical- 
Glaucus was son of his son, but ly, or it is imaginary; if archaeolo- 
because Sarpedon was the son of the gists turned up evidence of women's 
king of the gods, Zeus. Inscriptions armour neaxThermodon we would 
from Lycia have recently been believe in the existence of Amazons 
found, but they too reveal no trace but not otherwise. The Greeks in- 
whatever of a matriiineat system of stead thought in terms of probability 
descent. (what they called eikos , what is fit- 

Aristotle states explicitly that the ting or likely), and did not disting- 


I “Lycian custom” that Lady Psyche uish between the remote and recent 
I praises would have been interpreted or accord more credibility to 

by Greeks as a sign of decadence; to what could be demonstrated than to 
Aristotle, the rule of women (or what could be vividly described 
gynaikokratia ) was a sign of how (even ®t third hand). In relating an 
democracies tended to turn into account of a past event, an author 
tyrannies; women get out of hand, was free to remove or odd details to 
wives are permitted to inform against render his Btory more probable. This 
(ie, get political power over) their attitude has contributed greatly to 
husbands. The Lycians. according to modern confusion about the rela- 
a summary of Aristotle's account of tranship of ancient myth and history . 

their government, “are all pirates. Orators in Athens, for example in 
They fiRve no written laws only cus- lhe fourlh BCi treate *i the 

l0 ") s ’ ® n “ have long stare been ator y of ^ Amazons' invasion of 
under the rule of women. They # sell Att £a in the same wa y flS the Per . 

false witness together with their s j an invasion of 480. The Athenians' 
property . The third-century bc poet victory over the Amazons came to 
ApoUomus of Rhodes says explicitly ^ ^ed as their first major civic 
that the Amazons do not respect achievement. The orator Lysias, in a 
the laws of the gods'. Accordmg to speech for the war dea( J in 389> 
Anstotles pupil Clearchus (who jfepfcts the Amazons in many re- 
Uyed about the same time as Apollo- s ^ M formidabl e enemies: they 
mus) a final reason why the Lydians w H ere the l0 ir0n Mmou { 
(not Lycians) could be considered ^ t0 ^ de on horseback; they had 
decadent was that they had been conquer ed all their neighbours; but 
ruled by a woman, Omphale, she “^hen matched with our Athenian 
had been raped by Lydian men, and mcestor& they appeared In all the 
m revenge forced respectable women natura | thelr wx and 

to have intercourse with slaves; this showK i themselves less women in 
same Omphale was said to have their external appearance than in 
purchased as a slave the greatest their weakness a SS cowardice". All 
Greek hero, Heracles, and to have ni.u hiiph nn th<« Mint rPuner«i 


made him her lover. 


were killed on the spot. (Funeral 
oration, 4-6.) Other writers,, less 
concerned with praising the state in 


Mythologies of matriarchy in other concerned with praising the state in 
cultures serve a similar function, general, described the battle in ways 


out the rule of women from two outside the city gate near Phaleron 
culturally distinct areas, Tierra del commemorating the Amazon Anti- 
Fuego at the extreme south-west tip ope or Hippolyta (ie, Theseus’ con- 
of South America and the tropical sort), who according to some author- 
forests of north-west Amazon and itics was killed there, and according 
central Brazil, are also intended as to others lived to establish the Ama- 
negative examples. In both cultures zoneum nt Troezen. Exact strategic 
women are said to have been the and topographical details of the bat- 
first to rule over the land and have tie were provided by Cleidemus, au- 
owned all the emblems of power; but that of an early history of Attica; we 
they ruled, without mercy and justice, might wonder from what sources 
(Remember ■ that Apollonius ol (other than his own imagination) he 
Rhodes, writing in Alexandria in the derived them, but Plutarch, in his 
third century bc, described the Ama- Life of Theseus, illustrates how an 
zons on the shore of the Black Sea ancient author approaches his source 
as "not gentle and not respecting of material: he givps the most space to 
established laws"). Then suddenly In Cleidemus, because of the detail his 
both South American myths the account preserves; Plutarch adds 
situation is reversed; the women -are other information when it corres- 
driven out, excluded from the secrets ponds to existing monument^ in 
of power, and k6pl for ever after Athens and elsewhere; he copes with 
subordinate. This change-over is also contradictions (such as differences as 
celebrated in ritual. The myths, “con- to where and when Antlope died) by 


q past darkened 


states theyh&vh^ T least a general impression of cultural 

■worthy of leadership roles", . practice, enduring characteristics and 
. •... human psychology. Scholars in his 

• An!™* 8te P * n process of cultu- day had become increasingly in- 
ral. liberation for; women will be ta tcrested in discovering the common 
Understanq- thftt ijie Greek myth of grounds among civilizations of diffe- 
the Amazons sCrveB the same pur-,., rent times and places. Artists. (Wag- 
pose as the South Arperican, and nbt her is the obvious example) sought 
to cQntlnue playing, with^ the rtotiai) to recapture in their own language 
that -part of Iti' that. (Si the part that and. Customs Impressions of their 
X e , rofeM like. Is vanished heritage There Was In par. 

JustoncBi. Of course it is much easier ticular increased awareness of 
to accept that South American myth women's role in society; Tennyson’s 
■ or ^' BUthor? pre- The Princess, was published in the 

sent .their material msuch reasonable., same ' year, as- Mother ' Right. 
and rational form that it tedres sbrne Bac^iofenV:8poki6 of discovering in 
time to realize how greatly their re- - myth fixed and recognizable taws, 

Etaiong them the hotion that in priori-.' 
t • lbe ^xth. j'tive societies woman ctauld bp seen 


continuity of her sense of social 
values. One suspects that his notion 
of ancient realities was based on a 
contenraorary appreciation of the 
role of women in his own society, 
and that the fixed laws he saw in the 
confused and contradictory record of 
the past were the patterns he most 
wanted to find. His work had wide 
influence; Nietzsche was familiar 
with it, and Engels adopted the idea 
of early matriarchy because it gave 

S ort to the notion that the 
sst (ie, natural) form of human 
existence had been communal. 

Bachofen's theories would be of 
purely antiquarian interest were it 
not that they continue to be taken 
seriously by certain leading feminists. 

I have already mentioned Phyllis 
Chester, whose reliance on a single 
secondary source would not have 
earned her a high grade in any Wel- 
lesley history course. Kate Milieu's 
discussion or matriarchy is far more 
sophisticated; she quotes directly 
from Bachofen's text (without the 
confused elaborations of Diner); she 
sees his work in its cultural context. 
But although she capably summa- 
rizes the main lines of Bachofen’s 
arguments, she does not have the 
technical training she needs properly 
to evaluate his use of ancient evi- 
dence. It would be tempting to say 
that she wants so much to believe in 
matriarchy that she does not care to 
look too closely; certainly it is in- 
teresting that she is most willing to 
accept what Bachofen has to say 
about Greek evidence - one suspects 
once again the instinctive need of the 
revoluuonary for a Greek precedent. 

Millett in her discussion of mat- 
riarchy moves almost imperceptibly 
from critique to recapitulation of 
Bachofen’s claim that the discovery 
of paternity was n key factor in the 
shift from matriarchy to patriarchy, 
and uses as evidence Bachofen's own 
example, Aeschylus' Eunmldes. 
Mttlett describes the drama as a con- 
flict between matriarchal and patriar- 
chal forces, in which patriarchal 
forces win the day by the specious 
argument that the real parent of (he 
child is the father, while the mother 
is merely a vehicle for carrying the 
seed from which the child grows. 
The matriarchal forces, represented 
by the hideous Furies, capitulate 
without much of a struggle. In her 
summary Millett cites from Aeschy- 
lus’ text the passages Bachofen chose 
to emphasize in hts discussion. These 
quotations, in the English version of 
Mother Right, are given in Richmond 
Lattimore^ translation, which keeps 
close to the original text. But Millett 
prefers to quote from a “translation 
of the Oresteia that she says strikes 
her as being “closer in spirit to the 
original", which original/ The trans- 
latran she cites is not a ttauslation at 
all but a stage adaptation of Lattt - 
more’s version. In Aeschylus the 
. Furies ask Orestes, "Do you disown 
your mother's dearest blood/ , ie, 
the blood from and in which he was 
bom; Lewin’s adaptation, Which Mil' 
lett supposes is closer in spirit to we , 
Greek, reads “Do you deny that yjj 
were bom of woman?” and starts the 
'emphasis of the original from bl«»- 
relationship to gender. Lewins 
adaptation might seem more “gen- 
tle to someone who does not Know 

Greek because It stresses Iraues our 

own civilization tends to think «Pl 
Scant, male versus female, juwrijj 
procedures vs witch-hunts, rabonai 
vs irrational. If Millett had becnaWe 

to understand what Aeschylus actua 
• lv wrote, I doubt if she would have 
found it, sp encouraging. 

In the original; the 
give in nearly so easily as Mdlett { 
Bachofen) supposes, n(£ does we 
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u, me Ainenuui jwj ■» T7i,« A>dd- 
so that Athena has to cast thedecia 
, tag vote. That she votes m fewur o 
the father, being the more Important 
parent would, come as. ho ' sujj 
the Athenian, audience; Ata®. flr 
seif ia subordinate to 
Zeus, and in Athens,;: as. ta_®°« 
places, the fethef!s grtui 
: the status of the S. ‘ 

deciding factor, which. MQJeti ^ . 

is&J&SSSS'tt-Si 


Clytetnnestra’s role a» wotne . * 

cause they ; ate I ep ^ n H^wc s«n 
against her mmdcrer;^^a we ^ r _ • 
them on stage when thby were p 
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suing Clylemnestra or Acgisthus for 
the murder of Agamemnon, they 
would have emphasized other aspects 
of the importance of blood- 
relationships. Athena persuades 
them to play a more positive role in 
the administration of justice by 
promising them great honour, time, 
which also means material recom- 
pense in the form of sacrifice and 
powers, the sort of thing the Christ- 
ian god might not care about but no 
Greek god would ever disdain. Far 
from being suppressed, as Bachofen 
supposed, the Furies' great strength 
is recognized, since it is only with 
their support that Athens will main- 
tain her judicial system and her poli- 
tical and economic importance. 

In drawing on the Eumenides as 
evidence, Millett and Bachofen both 
forgot that they were dealing not 
with a historical document of trans- 
cripts of an interview but with a 
drama, and if Apollo or Athena 
gives special prominence to paterni- 
ty, they are speaking as characters in 
a play and not as representatives of 
Athenian society as a whole. Cer- 
tainly no Athenian would assume 
that any lawyer, even when he 
claimed to be stating the “law", was 
doing anything more than explaining 
how he understood the “law" or 
nomos - which was continually sub- 
ject to reinterpretation or change. 
Millett states that she is exercising a 
criticism "which takes into account 
the larger cultural context in which 
literature is conceived and pro- 
duced". But I find it profoundly de- 
pressing that an accomplished scho- 
lar of contemporary literature should 
feel herself competent to interpret 
and expound an ancient text whose 
language she does not know and 
whose culture she has studied only 
partially and at second hand. She 
should have remembered Olive 
Chancellor's advice in James’s The 
Bostonians - still one of the most 
profound commentaries on women's 
struggle for Independence. “Hie 
change in the dreadful position oi 
women was not a question for today 
simply, or for to-morrow, but for 
many years to come; and there 
would be a great deal to think of, to 
map out. One thing they were deter- 
mined upon - that men shouldn't 
taunt them with being superficial." 

In the end.’ it seems safe to say 
only that cultural theories tell us 
more about the theorists than about 
the culture they describe. An exam- 
ple is the importance Bachofen and 
Engels gave to the discovery of 
paternity; they presumed that 
mothers in early society had primary 
importance, because maternity was 
certain where paternity was not, and 
it was only after the father's role in 
sexual intercourse was completely 
understood that men assumed con- 
trol of society. Malinowski’s work 
among the Trobriand Islanders 
seems to confirm that certain “Ignor- 

• ant” or primitive tribes 'did not know 
where babies came from; but it has 
been shown since that the real ignor- 
trnre was. displayed not by the na- 
jfres but by tne anthropologists who 
tailed to understand the purpdse of 
their myths -.think of What one 
could conclude about our under- 
standing of intercourse from a literal 

. Interpretation of the story of the 
Annunciation! If Kate Millett’s 

• pioneering” work U representative, 
as it is often taken to be, of the new 
cross-culturhl ■ methodology j. of 
women’s studies, we might now ask 
what her theories say' about us. Her 
interpretation of the Oresteia tells Us 
got so much about Aeschylus or 
nfth-cenlury attitudes as what she 
feels .to be the central issue of our . 
time, the' domination of women hy- 
men and : womfeh’s unquestioning, 
acceptance of the roles Imposed 
upon them. • ■ 

Concentration on' our.: problems 
wu lead to ingenious distortion^, 

■ wen by feminists who know . Greek. 
, p roma Zeitlln, ■ Professor of Classics 
at Princeton, argues that in the Ores- 
fete purification with pig's blood (by 
symbolic association .with the fepiale. 
genitalia) represents a rebirth that . 

tt»e original bond between the 
wild Orestes and .his mother 
. .Mytemnestra. By, concentrating on 
male-female confliot within the dra- ' 


io snow mat one can sur- 
by incorporating both mas- 
na feminine principles of 
, like the prophet Teiresias, 


Let me provide just one more 
illustration of the dangers inherent in 
a "multi-discip!inaiyr and “cross- 
cultural” approach. In her book 7o- 
ivflrrf a Recognition of Androgyny, 

Carolyn Heilbrun, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia, seeks (o show that 
women in Western literature have 
played a more active role and more 
successfully than has often been sup- 
posed. In the case of nineteenth mid 
twentieth-century fiction it is possible 
to describe critical reaction and au- 
thor's intention; but when Heilbrun 
deals with classical texts, at the very 
beginning of her book, she is com- 
pelled to guess what Sophocles or 
Aeschylus had in mind by comparing 

the action in their dramas to ordin- the Anilgone points up another prob 
a y P atl erns of behaviour as express- i em . The claim has frequently bcei 
ed in myth . By ‘ patterns she made that women's studies are nil 
means more or less the way things 
are done in patriarchal society as 
described by Bachofen and further 
developed in the psychology of 
Freud. Oedipus in Sophocles’ play is 
better able to understand feminine 
existence after he has blinded, ie, 
castrated or crippled, himself, so that 
he is dependent on others, like a 
woman; dramas such as Sophocles' 

Antigone also may be seen as 
attempts to show that one can sur- 
vive best by incorporating both mas- 
culine and feminine principles of 
existence, like the prophet Teiresias, 
who in Hellenistic tradition was said 
to have been a woman for part of his 
life. Such psychological interpreta- 
tions as these have immediate appeal 
and can be reached without special 
expertise; Heilbrun notes with 
approval that the interesting sugges- 
tion that Oedipus attempted to redis- 
cover the feminine- in himself by kill- 
ing his father and marrying his 
mother had been proposed by a stu- 
dent in a seminar on Thomas Mann's 
Death in Venice. 

Heilbrun's ideas make better sense 
when one keeps a safe distance from 
the text (in English, let alone in 
Greek). Neither in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus nor in the Antigone does 
Sophocles mention the story of how 
Teiresias had been a woman, though 
perhaps he knew it. He would not 
have regarded Antigone’s action as 
"masculine", because in the oncient 
world it was a woman's established 
duty to bury the dead, and the 
blood-relationship of siblings was 
considered closer than any other. 

When confronted with a violation of 
divine law, even those outside the 
power structure will respond by 
being disobedient; the distinguished 
legal scholar David Daube compares 
Antigone’s case with that of the mid- 
wives’ disobedience in Exodus 
when Pharaoh orders them to kill all 
male babies immediately upon deliv- 
ery. When Creon is angry because 
Antigone's disobedience has made It 
appear that he has been ruled by a 
woman, he reveals how little he 
Understands of the real issues before 
him; but it is the question whether 
god or man can make laws, and not 
the conflict of male against female, 
that is the central issue of the play. 

It seems then - that the only “cul- 
ture" that Heilbrun and Millett have 
examined in detail is otir own cul- 
ture, and in discussing antiquity they 
have merely applied the concerns of 
our time to the past. Perhaps it's fair 
to say that they have not made much 
of an advance on the history lesson 
offered to students at Princess Ida’s 
college by Lady Psyche. She (you 
remember) ppbsented “A bird’s-eye- 
yie^ of all the upgradpus pqsl’’;. ie, 
offered a survey in' Which she der 
Scribed eVehts In summary and out of 
context: the legendary Amazons, Ly- 
rian matriiineat customs - both from 
Asfa Minor; Tftaaquil and Cloelia 
from Rome; then women’s status in 
general outline, in the Persian, Gre- 
cian, Ropjan empires, “how farifrom 
just' 1 ; then angrily, women in China, 

Islam, the age - ot ..chlvjriry, to the 
present . when -.“poiumehced the 
dawriV.afld she -concluded .with a 
prophecy of , the . future, and' fu)i. 

Equality for women. That- Tennyson 
was able so 'accurately to project 
^hat would happen is -more frighten- 


inherent in the '.^sumption that 
wnnien's history is a special disci- 
pline. In the process ol recovering 
events and of endowing them with a 
significance that in fact they never 
had, Lady Psyche and her followers 
seem to have assumed that because 
they are women they arc competent 
to assess the fate of other women in 
all of history and all over the world. 
1 hope that my discussion of the 
Amazons and matriarchy has shown 
that being a woman does not give 
Millett a significant advance over 
Bachofen; the one skill that might 
have helped her she had no time to 
acquire, that is, knowledge of 
Greek. Heilbrun in her remarks on 


be recognized, and then, us if by 
magic, she will join men in running 
the world. Bachofen's myth now 
seems to have inspired a new femin- 
ist pseudo-scholarship, which one is 
entitled to practise first by virtue of 
being a woman and then by criticiz- 
ing history and literary criticism as 
traditionally written, und finally by 
restoring to importance what men 
had ignored in the past. But to judge 
from what 1 have seen of Millett's or 
Heilbrun’s treatment of the classics, 


I expect that such “new, feminist" 
criticism (I can't call it scholarship) 
will get us exactly where it got Lady 


lem. The claim has frequently been 
made that women's studies are run 
more democratically than men's; it 
has seemed appropriate in order to 
compensate for past deprivations to 
allow full discussion and expression 
to all participants. The process is 
well illustrated in another work by 
Heilbrun, The Theban Mysteries, 
which she wrote under the name of 
Amanda Cross. There she describes 
a seminar conducted by her heroine 
Kate Fansler, Professor of English at 
Columbia, at a famous girls' school 
in the most fashionable area of New 
York (it is in fact her Alma Mater 
and mine, the Brearley); the class is 
discussing the Antigone ; everyone 
has a say, allusions to English writers 
abound; “No harm”, says Fansler, 
"in comparing the Antigone to any- 
thing you want, if you think the 
comparison isn't superficial,” But is 
the student in a position to know 
how superficial she is being, and how 
could a comparison help but be 
superficial when no one thinks it 
necessary to refer to the text, even in 
English? 

Apparently no one asks (or 
answers) these questions because 
everyone at the school (except the 
Latin department, who have not 
been consulted) appears tp be de- 
lighted with the seminar: the stu- 
dents are involved; they do twice as ' 
much work as usual; they have even 
begun, improvising the Antigone in 
their drama class. As so often In 
America, academic success appears 
to be measured primarily by popu- 
larity. 

The continuing appeal of 
Bachofen’s theory derives from ; its 
putting the blame for women's loss 
of power on to male conspiracy, envy 
and ignorance; accordingly, by ira j 
plication, mere recognition of that 
wrong, a regaining of full rights, 
seems all that women need to -be 


How can we (the writers of 
women's history) avoid getting no- 
where? There has been much talk 
recently of inventing new myths, or 
of ul least rewriting the old ones. 
Lady Psyche even suggests this, in 
Gilbert’s parody of Tennyson, the 
comic opera Princess Ida . Heilbrun, 
in her most recent book Reinventing 
Womanhood, proposes that through 
a new rending ana adaptation of tne 
Oresicin "women must join in dis- 
mantling . . . ‘the motherhood mysti- 
que"'; mere must now bc a female 
0 testes, not literally of course; but 

f elting rid of patriarchal motherhood 
not mother) is a necessary prelimin- 
ary (or if you like, initiation rite) for 
reconstituting the family on a more 
equal basis. Heilbrun acknowledges 
that her version “is not what the play 
said to the Greeks"; the issue she 
emphasizes, the ''Mystique of 
Motherhood”, is distinctively twen- 
tieth-century American, a product of 
a reaction, both by men and women, 
to a past when women were leaders 
and pioneers. But if we don't ask 
how the Greeks felt (to the extent 
that we can find out), how shall we 
ever understand why women are por- 
trayed as they are in those dramas? 

To understand (and teach) 
women's history we need to get 
beyond the stage of reaction, ie, past 
Bachofen, ana Jane Harrison, and 
all the recent revivals of their work, 
back to the full texts of the sources 
they cite partially, and also to the 
kind of documentation Bachofen and 
Heilbrun did not consider at all. The 
social documents that will tell us 
most about the real status of women 
are to be found in piaces that few 
standard ancient history courses until 
very recently considered: grave- 

stones, boundary markers, .wills, 
marriage contracts, mostly found on 


restored to their original and rightful 

E osltJon in the world. Lady Psyche in 
er speech seems to say that all one 


requires is to shift the emphasis In 
history, and women's true role will 


ing to read, much cataloguing still 
needs to be completed^ Studies of 
these documents in the Inst decade 
have begun to show how mistaken 
we are IF we try to derive our picture 
of the ancient world exclusively from 
literary documents, especially dramas 


or taw cases, which portray the 
breakdown of normal life rather than 
its routine. In the fifth and fourth 
centuries bc, Athenian members of 
Athenian families wished to be 
buried near each other, even when 
necessary moving established graves; 
in the fourth century details of their 
affection and relationship were de- 
scribed. Strang ties existed not only 
between mother and daughter but 
between husband and wife. Epic and 
drama themselves have much to tell 
us about normal relationships, if we 
look closely at what the characters 
say rather than simply at the main 
lines of mythic connict. Upper-class 
women in all periods and places in 
the Greek world had opportunity to 
bc educated; if they uid not voice 
dissatisfaction even in Rome, where 
women owned and managed proper- 
ty, perhaps they saw certain advan- 
tages in tne status quo, such as pro- 
tection and mutual trust. Lower-class 
women and women slaves lived in 
many respects the same kinds of life 
as men, with set occupations and 

E rofessions, some scx-scgrcgaicd, 
ut fewer than wc might nave ex- 
pected. 

Once the study of women goes 
beyond protest, as many of our 
courses surely now do, we can begin 
to initiate the second stage of file 
women's movement. The explanation 
of women's status will not bc as easy 
to -establish as Bachofen thought, 
and it may take several general tans 
seriously to establish it, even for one 
small, portion of the world's history, 
as in ancient Greece and Rome, fn 
order properly to evaluate these new 
findings, comparison must constantly 
bc made with the status of men in 
the same period and country and 

X 'valent social class. If 1 were 
d what statues to put iu front of 
our library, I would not choose god- 
desses like Hestia and Athena, ab- 
stract paragons of whBt one can do if 
one is immortal, ageless, infinitely 
powerful; I would not pick Ama- 
zons, either, or the equally non- 
existent Lycian matriarchy, or even 
the swimmer Cloelia from Rome's 
mythic past. I would begin with 
some women Lady Psyche apparent- 
ly never heard ot: the poet Erlnna, 
composer of the epic poem The Dis- 
taff, about the death of a female 
friend; Hipparchia the philosopher, 
who travelled round lecturing with 
her husband. Crates; Menapfula of 
Sardis, who was honoured by her 
city for being clever (she is shown 
. With a book) and being a leader. 

Certainly they were unusual, but 
■ they did exist - which we might not. 
have guessed had we Judged only 
' from accounts of women ui myth. 
Tile more wo can learn about , them 
and people like them, the better able 
wc . wilt be to understand . what 
/women can achieve. 


In the feminine gender 


By Hermione Lee , 

MARGARET CROSLAND: 

Beyond the Lighihoiue 
English Women . Novelists in the 
Twsntleth Century.; . . • •. • 

260 pp. Constable. . £7:50. :U * • 
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If Mrs Nickleby had had occasion to 
write a book. It might have come out 
something like this .erratic, scatter- 
brained survey. Margaret Crpstand 
makes a passionate (and welcome) 
case for two undervalued writers;. 
Dorothy Richardson and Christina 
Stead, 1 and deals affectionately with 
60 n)e little-known . regional and. his- 
torical i. novelists (you've heard of- 
Nkomi. Mitchison, but did you know 
about D; K. Broster?) But the.selco- 
tign . has -a haphazard air. Stevie ■ 


> has lost sight of the function 

^ Purification ritual outside the dra- 
J’ 8: pig’s Wood was used at Delphi 
^..sfekose any murderer of blood' 

■ Since toe victim was 'usually 
* 0 ® murderer’s mother, what dig . 
^ Pig’s, blood symbolize then? , 

. . * \ ' • - ■ • ? 


tquaHty for women. . That. Tenhyspn 
was able so 'accurately to project 
^hat Would happen ia-more ftigb|tep- 
tog -than surprising: classical oratory 
provides ready models of how td:use 
WstCtfy selectively to prove a point or 
stir up emotions, Tennyson makes, it 
dear- tteit emotion is involved ip ev*. 
ery aspect of academic discourse qt 
Princess Ida’s icollews, and that the 
faculty' are more like clergy than 
professors in their desire to. convert 
and. to retain £ group of. the. foithhif. 

,] Using the present to reconstruct fl 

fekfe pasf is Jufit one Of the problems 


Nqgmi 'Mitchison, but did you know 
about D! K. Broster?) But the.selcc- 
tign has -fl haphazard air. - Stevie ■ 
Smith & missing, oqly three of 
Katherine Mansfield's stories are re- 
ferred ;to» . Ivy Gonipton-Buniett. is 
aummed up, iargely on the basis qf, 
Mother, and Jon, a lone, and inferior 
example:' ft. provided • of ; Elizabeth ” 
Boryen :S. stories ('The Appie Tree”), >1 
there U a' . pMcny Account of Iris : 
Murdoch, and Beryl Bainbridge |s 
discussed without any reference, to A 
QUltt Ufa:, or injury ; Time. Mary 
Webb, Angela Thirteen, 1 Mfiiy Renault, : 
Margaret : Irwin, and .-. R6smwy r 
Sutcliff are ,. all considered; but not 


Daphne du Maurier. Margaret Ken- 
nedy or- Dodie Smitta . ' 

Selection is ndt the only problem. 
This ia the plain womtn a guide tg 
female , fiction, Benders .who may! 
find it! difficult to “think hard qbout 
so many, interrelated - .topics’' . are 
warned that The Qoldea Notebook, is 
"nb refit. cure'.’; Rosen; ary Sutcliff (of 
alt jreopfe) is described as “daunt- 
ing , Christina Stead needs “hours of 
caTeful, concentrated reading”. Criti- 
cal 'judgements . are ■ crude (Ivv 
Compton-Burriett is “gruesome , 
Charlotte Yonge is “totally boring 
now**) Or breathtakingly simplistic. 
(Graham Greene Is "q writer who 
enjoys active story-telling and has been 
so often deeply contented with- moral 
values’ 1 ).. or just wrong: ktae ! says 
there; is no “experiment" in^ Between 
the Acts, that Beryl. Bainbridge 
teaches us through her heroines to 
“rtlax and laugh and -feel better". 
There are mistakes, as ‘in the pages 
op Elizabeth Bow^n, who is said to 
have written t\VoIve novels (it*s ten), 
The wrong brother (it's Edward, not 
Rodney) Is said to be in love with bis 


lions of almost all the; novelists 
^nder/dlscusslon. They do dot even 
;fiiid their way into the bibliography, 
This Sloppy approach is not helped 
by a stVle which seems to have been ■ 
pulled Dhokwards through a marglp, 
There’s no very' cogent idea, ' either, 
of whether it Is possible to pin down 
What Virginia Woolf (reviewing 
Dorothy Richardson) called “the 
psychological sentence of the femi- 
nine gender’!. Remarks to (he effect 
that only a woman could have had 
the patience to write The Waves, or 
that Nadine Gofdimer lias the “cour- 
age and sensitivity" which woqnen. 
“Mem to possess by natural law”, 
don’t persuade one of the value of 
considering women writers In this 
Way as a distinct species. There may 
be.' a better case, even now, for 
grouping .or comparing . writers 
according tti their class, background, 
methods, preoccupations and chiefs, 
rather than according to their .sex. 


Day ^ and she isLpot ; “their horrified, ; 
wither" of Robert Xelway!fr;ah6thii.. 
she toads about if id the paper..: Mb*t 
wtabyingly, . the ; l)dok . throughout ' 
neglects, aparf frgm a brief, mention : 
oF tbe reissiilCig qf Christina Stead; ; : 
to.draw , attention '/to Virago's ;edi- 


Margaret ..Barrow's Women 1870- 
,1928: A selecf gitide to printed and. 
archival sources Id the British isles 
(249pp. Man sell. f25. 0 72010923:*) 
seeks : jfd. ' . remedy .‘‘the . : Jack Of. a : 
^gener al guide to rources of in forma* 


mveS i^rnntea works , rpton-qooa 
Material”) and ..“Lihreries an’d 'Re- 
poid/ Offices” ,i.and.iJs furnished .with/ 
author, title and 'subfect index w- .. ^ 
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The making of me 


Selves and societies 


By Phyllis Grosskurth 


JOHN PILLING: 

Autobiography and Imagination 

Studies in Self-Scrutiny 

178pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 

0 7 jimi 0730 2 

After reading it twice, I must cun less 
candidly that while I think l have an 
idea of what John Pilling is talking 
about in parts of Autobiography anti 
Imagination, his over- all thesis con- 
tinues to elude me. His point of 
departure is disagreement with Her- 
bert Rend and Roy Pascnl. Read can 
soon be disposed of. with his silly 
complaint ifiul no category of litera- 
ture is so poor in masterpieces ms 
autobiogrup/iy. All Mr Pilling needs 
to do in his case is to list Augustine, 
Cellini, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, et 
a!. 

A book like Pascal’s Design anil 
Truth in Autobiography proves more 
intractable. “Inc reus ingly”, Pilling 
tells us, “it has come to be realized 
that Pascal’s analysis is less fool- 
proof than it looks and is in need of 
some remedial attention.'’ Bui he 
never tells us what form Pascal's 
nnnlysk takes, and his remarks im- 
pelled me to rc-rcHcI it fur myself. 
What I found was that Pascal makes 
an energetic attempt to define auto- 
biography as involving “the recon- 
struction of (he movement of a life, 
in the actual circumstances in which 
it was lived. Its centre of interest is 
the self, not the outside world, 
though necessarily the outside world 
must appear so that, in give and take 
with it, the personality finds its 
peculiar shape". A very good defini- 
tion, I would have thought; but Pill- 
ing’s dismissal of Pascal's book as 
mere “notes towards a definition" is 
a cunning way of avoiding the kind 
of direct confrontation that would 
force him into a definition of his 
.own.. ;i " . 

What he has done is to select the 
autobiographies of certain modern 


■ writers - llenrv James, llcnry 
Adorns, Yeats. Pasternak, Michel 
Lciris, Nabokov, Henry Green and 

■ Adrinn Stokes - all of whom have 
been fascinated by the dynamics of 
imagination. Piiling's method, so he 
says, is to treat these autobiographic- 
al works as self-contained entities. 
What this amounts to is a discussion 
of vurious books which were chosen, 
it would appear, simply because he 
thought it would be interesting to 
talk about them. The “remedial 
attention" that needed to be applied 
to Pascal’s book seems to have been 
overlooked. 

But an intense concentration on 
books which Pilling himself confesses 
arc not “easy of access" makes for 
difficult reading. This is the sort of 
"explication dc texte" in which the 
writer is really murmuring aloud to 
himself; :it times, if one's ears are 
sharp enough, one cjichcs ;i coher- 
ent line of thought. The great diffi- 
culty for the render is that Piiling’s 
commentary is like n palimpsest; one 
needs (he text open m front of one 
in order to follow his exposition, and 
even then he tends to nnnndon it in 
pursuit of other truius or thought. 

Since lie insists that each section 
of the book is self-contained, I de- 
cided to concentrate my straggling 
thoughts on two of the writers who 
seem distanced from each other in 
every possible way. Henry Adams 
and Adrian Stokes. 

Adams's ostensible reason for 
writing an account of his life was to 
prevent its distortion by a later bio- 
grapher. I have always been some- 
what curious about this explanation, 
as well as about his ideal of "anni- 
hilation of self to which Pilling 
alludes. It implies that he considered 
himself sufficiently important for a 
future biographer to want to write 
about him. Furthermore, the objecti- 
fication of himself as a third-person 
protagonist was surely a form of Iro- 
nic a (titudi niring which only served 
to draw attention to the narrator, 
billing approaches The Educating of 
Henry Adams through the book's 
form, a 1 reasonable enough way to 
re-create Its structure, but what nap- 


Criminal constructions 


By Patricia Craig 


HANNA CHARNEY: 

The Detective Novel of Manners 
Hedonism, Morality, and the Life of 
Reason 

125pp. Associated University Press- 
es. S16.50. 
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On pages 3, 4 and 5 of this work 
Hanna Charney considers the sent- 
ence, "There must be some explana- 
tion for the disappearance of the 
cucumber.” She found it in a detec- 
tive novel by V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley, where it occurs in a book 
the hero picks up from his bedside 
table. It amuses him, as it is meant 
to amuse the reader, it Is the lightest 
of playful touches. In Hanna char? 
neys hands, however, .it gains a 
greet deal of unnatural weight. She 
considers It pi i a . .leitmotif-sentence . 
raid explores It (she- tells usY op its 
literal level (as a statement of truth), 
and on its analogical level (as it 
expresses themes. of the novel). Each 
word of the sentence .Is stressed in 
turn: “'There imar-be some explana- 
tion 1 : ‘must’ and ‘explanation’ define 
each other." (Do they? To what pre- 
cise purpose?) . Truly,- there’ is not 
much . comic flavour left : about that 
cucumbbr by the time the author has 
finished with It, It. is served up ns a 
portion of stodge. ■ ? 

On page . 15 a conclusion is 
reached: "(he detective Is not trying 
to prove that the victim is dead; this 
is established empirically”. We might 
wonder If this is really a profitable 
observation. Did we need to have it 
stated so particularly?. But it soon 
becomes clear that Hainna Chantey 
doesn’t shrink from Generalized com- 
ment. Quoting two lines from a very 
bland, ' once-popular song from 
Hitchcock’s, The -Man Who ■ Knew 


Too Much - "Que sera, sera, i 
Whatever will be, will be” - she 
remarks boldly, “this . . . gives a 
due to the time orientation of detec- 
tive fiction”. What does she mean? 
" ‘Whatever will be, will be* ”, she 
adds shortly, "might be com- 
plemented by another law; 'whatever 
was, was’." Might be? Law? Actual- 
ly, to draw an analogy between 
’'Que sera, sera" and the simple 
backwards-and-forwards movement 
in the detective genre seems - to 
quote Dr Charney’s remark about 
another matter - “fortuitous, arbit- 
rary, highly unacsthetic, and sad". 

it was George Grella who de- 
scribed the detective story as a com- 
edy of manners, in a very perceptive, 
detailed and cogent essay ("The For- 


pens meanwhile to its subject? Docs 
not even an Adams bleed? Do we 
nut learn as much about Adams 
through his deliberate exclusion of 
his wife's suicide as we da abuut 
Ruskin in his avoidance of reference 
to his marritige in Praeterital Fasci- 
nating as it is to analyse the formal 
structure of the book, is it not a little 
like wandering through an empty 
mansion, echoing ana desolate for 
.want of an occupant? 

Pilling has added two appendixes 
to his book, devoted to Henry Green 
and Adrian Stokes. They are rele- 
gated to this position apparently be- 
cause the English don’t generally like 
autobiographies, and because the au- 
thors in question have "transformed 
themselves as subjects into them- 
selves us objects". More than Henry 
Adams did? Pilling feels it necessary 
to give iis an explanation of why he 
has written about Stokes; not, it 
would appear because Stokes is de- 
veloping into a cult figure, but be- 
cause he agrees with Richard Wotl- 
heim that Stokes’s autobiographical 
writings contain “representations, 
unexcelled in our litcruturc, of the 
artist and the aesthete in the mak- 
ing". and because Stokes has em- 
ployed imaginative strategics “that 
arc part of a pervasive tendency in 
the literature of self-scrutiny in this 
century". I am not sure what Pilling 
means by these strategies, unless he 
Hi inks that modern autobiographical 


By Charles Madge 

J. P. WARD: 

Poetry and the Sociological Idea 
242pp. Brighton: Harvester. £20. 
(I 85527 363 1 


interest of ’Inside Out', even for a 
reader who knows nothing of 
psychoanalysis, resides in Stokes’s 
e purposeful but never purely rational 
elaboration of a mental life." 


I can say from practical experience 
that sociology and poetry do not sit 
easily together. J. P. Ward has writ- 
ten brilliantly about their incompati- 
bility. With degrees in English from 
Toronto and Cambridge, and a 
degree in sociology from the Uni- 
versity of Wales, he is well prepared 
academically for the task. 

He begins by distinguishing five 
main types of sociology: “grand 
theory" or macro-sociology; social 
internet ionism; social phenomenol- 
ogy; soriul anthropology; and Marx- 
ism. However he uses the term "so- 
cial anthropology” to mean commun- 
ity studies and statistical surveys in 
the British empirical tradition, rather 
than the study of social structure by 
anthropological methods, which is its 
more usual meaning. He contrasts it 
with what he calls “anthropology 
proper, the study of man and cul- 
ture'', which thus becomes a sixth 
type of study, possibly not as incom- 
patible with poetry as the other five. 

What these five types of sociology 
have in common is tne “sociological 
idea", which arose in the nineteenth 
century and has since, it is claimed, 
come to pervade all our thinking. 
Two central sections of the book 
deal with poetry before the sociolo- 
gical idea became dominant and with 
poetry since it became so. The five 


1 am not clear whether by “a read- 
who knows nothing of 


psychoanalysis" Pilling means him- 
self but he is certainly quite mistaken 
in what he thinks Freud meant by "a 
Family Romance". His close reading 
of Inside Out , however, makes this 
the most coherent chapter of the 
book. Stokes had been analysed by 
Melanie Klein for several years be- 
fore writing his autobiography, and 
his understanding of how and why he 
viewed the world as he did. ana his 
belief that certain infantile fantasies 
had directed him towards art, are 
both fascinating and plausible. He 
recalls his childhood through the ter- 
rors which he projected into Hyde 
Park and the gradual attainment of 
r£paratioh, achieved through recog- 
nition of the beauties of Kensington 
Gardens. Later his imagination ex- 
panded in the wider world of Italy, 
ultimately coming to rest in contem- 
plation of Cezanne's paintings, un- 
dfstorted and serene in their own 
right. 

By not venturing beyond a close 

S hrase of Inside Out, and by 
ing any psychoanalytical inter- 
pretations of his own, PUling has 
written an essay that deserved better 
than its relegation here to an 
Appendix. 


poets in the former category whom 
Ward discusses are Spenser, Donne, 
Milton, Pope and Wordsworth. He 
takes the bold and indeed hazardous 
step of treatiug each of these as 
antithetical to one of his five types of 
sociology. 

Thus Spenser “can be shown in 
uncanny detail to evince a 
phenomenological view of the 
world", stressing the visual qualities 
of things, and their immediate 
apprehension. In Husserl's terminol- 
ogy, the imagery is “eidetic”, but it 
is deliberately freed from any “real” 
social context. Similarly, Donne's 
love poetry is the antithesis of social 
interactionlsm: “For Donne, love is 
union. But union, by definition, can- 
not contain interaction.” “ Paradise 
Lost offers an extraordinary parallel 
to Marxism”, but Its language, at 
least untU after the Fall, is the lan- 
guage of metaphysical materialism 
rather than of secular social rela- 


larly released sociology”. A quota- 
lion from The Prelude suggests that 
the poet did at one time take the 
sociologists' road: 

I summoned my best skill, and toiled 

t , . Intent 

to anatomize the frame of social 

life; 

Yea the whole body of society 

Searched to its heart . . . 

but that he gave up in the end: 

Sick, wearied out with contrarieties. 
His poetry draws its strength from 
“earth and stones and hills” and 
shows “a deeply disturbed attitude to 
kinship" and a negative response to 
community. 

In the section on poetry since the 
rise of the sociological idea. Ward 
distinguishes three strategies put up 
by poets in self-defence against the 
social. There are those, like Mall- 
armd, Wallace Stevens and Yeats, who 
aim at producing “pure" poetry, "the 
poem itself’. There are those, like 
Eliot and Pound, who, while con- 
cerned with sociul matters, write about 
them in terms of civilization and his- 
tory. And there are. finally, those like 
Hardy, John Berryman and Sylvia 
Plath, whose poetry is "an espousal of 
death", all too literally so in the Iasi 
two cases. 

About all these poets Ward writes 
with assurance and insight, and when 
we come to the end of what is a 
relatively short book, we may well 
feel that he has made his point with 
room and to spare. His statements 
are categorical, whether dealing with 
poetry or with sociology, and at 
times I suspect he goes too fast and 
too far. To give an example from 
sociology, he says, and rightly, that 
he cannot possibly try to summarize 
two immensely long and abstract 
works by Parsons, The Structure of 


sons is the prime example, through 
his satire “collapses” his society, and 
so he too negates the sociological 
idea. Wordsworth is an Interesting 
case, because "the conditions which 
released the Romantic poets into the 
world are the conditions which simi- 


detailed and cogent essay ("The For- 
mal Detective Novel”). This gives Dr 
Charney her title, but not her sub- 
ject: neither manners . nor manner 
receives much attention here. Her 
concern is solely with form and 
structure, and (his produces a fair 
number of statements of llhuted in- 
sight: “The murderer at large prer- 
seats an > active danger .to the other 
characters.’' (Yes, well.) It also leads 
to an inelegant prose style, with re- 
ferential models, norms' and reality., 
principles, to . the; fore.. In the later 
chapters, however, the critical tactic 
becomes a little less, rigid; there are 
indications that Dr Chantey might 
have . had some 1 valuable points to 
make, if she hadn't gone in for such 
laborious examination of the basic 
structural elements of the genre. Her 
views on Maigret and Father Brown, 
for instancy . . the solution tends 
to- produce an understanding that is 


Self-projections 


By Peter Kemp 

clav$b i, ntyriowi ; .• 

Christopher I Sherwood : . • ■.' ! 

182pp. New York: Ungar. $9.95. 
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Claude Summers 1 b bedazzled by 
Isheiwood’s “brilliant fictional tech- 
niques”. The Memorial, he consid- 

fin. ^hrillfanlTv rlfiCPrii 1 '- 


reach the brink of discernment. $ut . 
the study, bare df social' analysis,, 
innocent of . irony, ' ; indifferent, . tp 
atmosphere > ■ xreatep the impression '■ 
of having, been undertaken ■.as 'A 
rather ■ perverse : lit era ry exercise. ‘ a 
diligent search ,for the . most , roupd-,. 
about approach tp. the. obvious. . .! 


the time scheme". “BriUianily ex- 
ecuted". Goodbye to Berlin “bril- 
liantly depicts” Weimar Republic de- 
cadence. A Single Man ’'brilliantly 
portrays" Its hero . Prater Violet has a 
“brilliant surface". Christopher and 
His Kind is "a brilliant . auto- 
biography”. ' ;■ . 

Given , this reaction, it Is perhaps 


5 ?Li' Sur P 1 r ' s ' n B ■' mat his. ; monograph , 
Christopher tshenvodd , doesn’t cast 


Stocked’ with facte aboSt the' i 2£Si 
Ufcy It makes the. pttftit. that :“FeW 
writers bavp ,• , sj> ie|f-<^ra^ous|y. 


blurred the boundaries separating 
autobiography and fiction”. But it 
fails to explore Isherwood’s personal- 
ity and the way this shapes and 
pours into bis writings. 

With so self-engrossed a writer, 
this constitutes a sizeable omission. 
Isherwood’s talent has always had to 
struggle against narcissism. In a way, 
bigotry gave it most scope. U liable, 
in the 1930s, to talk about his 
homosexual life, he turned instead to 
what was going on around him: the 
resulting Berlin novels benefit from 
his masterly ability to record a time 
and place by focusing unerringly on 
the telling detail. Later, “I am a 
camera"' gives way to “I am a self- 
projector. Self-absorption - some- 
thing Isherwood protagonists regular- 
ly brood about - expands enormous- 
ly. The author becomes his favourite 
subject: so ..that even Kathleen and 
Frank, Supposedly a study of his 
parents, is, as isherwood . admits, 
chjefly about Christopher". Steeped 
in . their author’s personality, these 
books are far! more patchy than 
' those ; ‘‘hritytitoti's suggest - more 
: Interestingly 1 hojnah, top. 


Social Action and The Social System. 
However what he does report about 
these books is incomplete and, in 
one instance, untrue. He makes no 
mention of the lengthy, and surely 
relevant. Chapter Nine in the latter 
work on "Expressive symbols and 
the social system: the communication 
of affect", in which Parsons writes 
about "the love relationship", and 
the emergence and role of the artist. 
In another place, Ward writes: "It is 
remarkable that Parsons provides not 
one physical illustration of what he is 
saying in the entire 550 pages of The 
Social System." But this ignores 
another lengthy chapter, “Social 
Structure ana Dynamic Process: The 
Case of Modem Medical Practice", 
explicitly intended by Parsons to 
“help the reader to appreciate the 
empirical relevance of nis abstract 
analysis". 

Again, of T. S. Eliot, Ward 
writes: "As far as I know, he certain- 
ly never quoted, and hardly read, a 
sociological work.” This is an exag- 
geration: he did read such works, 
those or Karl Mannheim for exam- 
ple, to which he refers in Notes To- 
ward a Definition of Culture, where 
he also styles himself a socio- 
biologist. I remember him telling 
me, with a certain fraternal complic- 
ity, that he had a sister in New York 
who was a sociologist. As early as 
1934, in After Strange Gods } he has a 
footnote on social as distinct from 
economic classes, and another citing 
V. A. Dement, God. Man and. Soci- 
ety. And iii 1922, m the Notes to 
The Waste Land, after saying how 
much he owes to Jessie Westons 
book on the Grail, he goes on: To 
another work of anthropology I *to 
indebted in general, one which has 
influenced our generation profound- 
ly; I . mean Tne Golden Bough. 
Even if Frazer’s majestic work is 
ranked by Mr Ward as anthropology 
rather .than sociology, Eliot’s state- 
ment of indebtedness deserved a 
mention. 

AIT the same, this is a brilliant and 
original book. 

Jules Michelet the historian was dis- 
missed from his professorship at tne 
College de France in 1851 for refus- 
ing to take an oath of allegiance to 
Louis Napoleon. Wjiile in exile in 
the country he wrote four books 0 
natural history, one of which. 

Bird, has just been re-issued to 
paperback, in a facsimile of an edi- 
tion published in 1879 which contains 

210 delightful ^ illpstrattons. by 

OlacomeUT n (350pp. ^Wfidwood 
House. £4.50. 0 .7045 0444.8). 
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commentary 


Down to brass tacks 


A mechanical Machiavelli 


By J. S. Bratton 

Money 

The Other Place, Stratford 

Edward Bulwer, as he then was (the 
peerage came thirty years later), was 
already the most popular novelist of 
his day when he began to think of 

-i*..- ■- 10m ~1 


writing plays in 1893. He was also 
an M.P. He was therefore in a posi- 
tion to summon Macready, the lead- 
ing actor of the times, to his chamb- 
ers. Macready, for his part, recorded 
in his diary (hat he found the great 
man “dressed, or rather deshabille, 
in the most lamentable style of 
foppery ... his hair, whiskers, tuft,, 
etc., alt grievously cared for." He 
“fell deep regret to see a man of 
such noble ana profound thought” so 
pettily self-conscious. Their respect- 
ive poses, the image of extreme 
fashion adopted by Bulwer on the 
strength of his literary and public 
successes, and the platitudes of right- 
eous respectability often voiced by 
Macready to offset the fact that he 
was a mere player, are piquantly 
related to the subject of tneir final 
collaboration, the comedy Money, 
now revived by the RSC at The 
Other Place. 

The play concerns the inheritance 
of one of the many English fortunes 
made in India. Of the men in the 
family assembled in Act 1 to hear 
the will, only the poor relation. 
Alfred Evelyn, shows no cupidity, 
and he of course inherits. The furth- 
er complications of the plot rest on 
his choice of a bride ana the lengths 
to which he is driven to determine 
whether he is loved for himself or 
for his money. In 1840. when the 
piece was first produced, and during 
ihe many years of its continued suc- 
cess, the question of what makes a 
gentleman, whother his demeanour 
may compensate for or merely dis- 
guise the origins of his fortune - 
whether, indeed, wealth, worth, 
birth or occupation constitute genlil- 
Il X 7. werc crucial in the lives of the 
middle-class audience as well as of 
those who provided their entertain- 
ment. 

The possibility of mistake and de- 
ception inherent in such questions is 
essentially dramatic, and social com- 
edy, from tho Jacobean city play to 
l *J e TV sitcom, draws its-- life tram 
the changing social pressures in the 
world of its audience. .Times of rapid 
change like the early decades of the 
nineteenth century provoke bursts 
ot such writing, and It may be only 
lingering prejudice against the 
Victonan drama that has confined 
our interest in social comedy of that 
date to its manifestations in the 
dc V $‘ tike this one, and the 

KSCs earlier success with London 
Assurance, demonstrate that at least 
some playwrights shared the con- 
cerns of Jane Austen and Dickens, 
j Bulwer and Bouclcault, both draw- 
ing on theatrical modes reaching 
pack to Ben Jonson, were neverthe- 
less writing about their contemporary 
world. In the planning for this play 
Bu |wer was particularly concerned 
wth the accuracy of plot details 
dealing , with ■ modem, financial 
methods, and with the realistic re- 
presentation of the current practice in 
‘he London gambling clubs. As he 
wrote, the crisis of middle-class man- 
a, ?rs and morals - on the one hand 
self-satisfied and expansionist, on the 
other exclusive ana self-defensive - 
Was reaching a peak. Hypocrites, 

’ Prigs, adventurers, Smilesean 
sou-made men and Thackerayan 
seedy gents rattled about together as 
P*rt ot an ever-increasing mob of 
People with money to spend, but 

■ toiccrtain of how to spend it so as to 

■ the status or a gentleman, 
“ttrernes of behaviour were com* 
toon, and they provided Bulwer with 

“numours" characters for 
[.rfPtoy 7 Lord Glosstnore, Captain’ 
smooth Mr Qraves * who all illus- 
I™ Various ways of making money, 
i respectably or otherwise, , and then 


using il to procure status und 
esteem. Even the exaggerated sensi- 
bility and sense of honour which 
afflict his hero and heroine, and 
almost lead to their fatal separation, 
are not without precedent in the real 
love relationships of some of his con- 
temporaries, as Mark Girouard’s ex- 
ploration of the Victorian version of 
Courtly Love has recently shown. 

This is not to say that they ail 
succeed as characterizations. The 
comfortably melancholic Graves is a 
safe comic type, and on his com- 
promise between his “sainted Maria” 
(in heaven) and the charming Lady 
Franklin (in more immediutc proxim- 
ity) much traditional comic business 
may hang. He und Lady Franklin 
have some of the best lines in the 
play, none the worse for being 
obviously in direct descent from 
Shakespeare via Congreve. Miriam 
Karlin’s Lady Franklin is brisk, even 
occasionally caustic. Her earthy good 
sense is the more welcome because 
Arthur Evelyn, the hero, apparently 
conceived as an inverted Timon (in 
the original text he was even pro- 
vided with a group of sycophantic 
tradesmen on whom to vent his 
spleen), is muffled by Bulwer’s fatal 
inclination to write fustiBn. Mac- 
ready came to hate the role, calling 
it that of “a damned walking gentle- 
men”, and despite our stock of good 
will towards energetic young men in 
black frock coats, Nickleby-style, the 
verbosity with which he points the 
moral of the world’s behaviour to- 
wards him before and after he comes 
into a fortune becomes very trying. 
One is tempted to see bis incessant 
self-examination, and bis inability to 
allow us to take the point of the 
action for ourselves, as proceeding 
from his author's insecurities, social 
as well as dramatic. 

With their usual avoidance of pre- 
tension, and concentration on the 
stage itself, the company at The 
Other Place offer only a brief and 
rather imprecise programme note on 
the play, suggesting none of the 
possible justifications for its revival. 
Consciousness of the comedy's sig- 
nificance in its time is shown only in 
their attention to period accuracy oi 
visual effect and reference. This ex- 
tends from detail of costume and 

K - the fop Sir Frederick 

's blond curls and whiskers, 

for example, which are the mark of 
the heavy swell as portrayed by the 
Lions Comiques of the Victorian 

stage - to Ihe set itself, which is a 
study in brass carpet-tacks and red 
plush chairs, the small currency of 
early Victorian house-furnishing eco- 
nomically evoking its ponderous ele- 
gance, arranged in a fluent formal 
aesjgn perfect as a background and 
as a playing area. The scene 

changes, originally conceived for the 
elaborate resources of the Haymar- 
ket, are managed wittily by the addi- 
tion of flunkeys for Evelyn’s extrava- 
gant housekeeping on coming into 
his fortune, and low-slung lamps for 
the famous gambling scene in Crock- 


when we find it uncomfortable, as in 
the weakness, already remarked, of 
Bulwer’s attempt to underline the 
play's meaning by scenes and charac- 
ters which demand emotional re- 
sponses but find no means to con- 
vince us of their reality, because they 
lack a serious dramatic language. In 
this, of course, Macready ’s expertise 
could not supply Bulwer’s deficien- 
cies, and a modern audience, still 
responsive to jokes about love and 
money, is sceptical about bombast 
on these subjects. Bulwer had too 
great a sense of his own importance, 
as moralist and as Reviver of Ihe 
Drama, and so his plays do not stand 
up as sturdily its (nose of his more 
practical contemporaries like Bouci- 
cault and Pinero; but he has always 
been fortunate in his theatrical col- 
laborators, from Macready to the 
RSC, and their parts in this product- 
ion make it very well worth while. 


By Gamin i Salgddo 

Favours 

North cott Theatre, Exeter 


When Frances Howard, egged on by 
the tightly-knit group ot politically 
motivated men ana women who 
formed the Howard clan, married 
Robert Dcvereux, Earl of Essex, (he 
son of Elizabeth's favourite, she was 
thirteen and lie fourteen. Seven 
years Inter she went through a 
second marriage with King James's 
catamite Robert Carr, Viscount 
Rochester, Earl of Somerset. Both 
ceremonies look place amid scenes 
of great splendour. Jonson wrote a 
masque for one and Campion for the 


Voznesensky performs 


By Carol Rumens 


After sixteen years, Andrei 
Andreevich Voznesensky was back 
in London on November 8 to read 
bis poems and. as he told us, test the 
reactions of a modem audience 
against those of our 1960s predeces- 
sors. Had our souls been hardened 
by the rule of the Iron Maiden? We 
waited anxiously to find out what 
stuff we were made of. 

Voznesensky's test piece was "1 
am Goya", wrongly announced as 


fords, when he pretends to have lostit. 

.It is less possible to find a way of 
translating the often mechanically 
formal stage conventions upon which 
Bulwer relied: the play bristles with 
asides, which in The Other Place are 
bound to seem addressed to indi- 
viduals in the audience, who tend to 
squirm, or to affect a catatonic indif- 
ference. The proposal scene, in 
which Evelyn's real love, Clara, • 
stands conversing and palpitating up- 
stage as he wilfully deceives himself 
into a proposal to the shallow 
Georgina, seems to me impossible in 
such an intimate, open theatre, os- 


of comic by-play are more , manage- 
able, and the slick sequence in which 
Evelyn bamboozles cheques out of 
two of his fair-weather friends neatly 
encapsulates the paper-money .sym- 
bolism that runs through the play: 
But perhaps the difficulty lies not 
.so much in managing the mechanism 
of the play ,’ for it works welt enough 
on its comic and satirical levels, even 


“Nostalgia for the Present" by Ed- 
ward Fox, who read the translation. 
It seemed to set a precedent for the 
rest of the evening, Fox evidently 
not having reckoned on any deviat- 
ion from the predestined running- 
order. “I am very sorry, it is my 
fault" said Voznesensky humbly, 
almost in a whisper, before launch- 
ing into his first crescendo of the 
evening. He stopped shouting; we 
applauded courteously. Voznesensky 

S ed back and surveyed us. He 
some remark I couldn't quite 
catch - something about our being a 
"cool country". I had a sneaking 
suspicion that he'd decided to fail us. 

The reading (but of course it was 
not a “reading" in the English sense 
of poets staggering on stage laden 
with printed matter and proceeding 
to bury their heads in it) - the per- 
formance, rather, began with a nice 
exchange of eulogies. Mr Fox de- 
scribed Voznesensky as a kingfisher; 
Voznesensky, bravely abandoning 
metaphor, called Mr Fox “a very 
great actor’’. At the end of the eve- 
ning he repeated this opinion, only It 
now sounded as if he said “She is a 
very great actor”. It was impossible 
to tell if Voznesensky was muddling 
his grammar or trying to make us 
laugh. The evening nad, in fact, 
been punctuated by nervous ripples 
of laughter, not always in appropri- 
ate places. We British like to be 
amused, and we were not going to 
let a Russian poet stand in our way. 

Voznesensky, though a greying, 
-smartly dressed and well-fed forty- 
seven, obviously still considers him- 
self to be a child of the 1960s. His 
most recent book, Nostalgia for the 
Present , shows him to have under- 
gone a rather touching and ;boister- 
ous- love affair with the America qf 
the Beats and the Berkeley drop- 
outs. Hie poem-play “Under Full 
Sail”, included in this collection, has 
now been turned into a rock opera; 
apparently one of its tunes reached 
number one in (he Russian charts. A 
sample of one of the ditties was 
wafted rustily across the Round 
House amplifiers' on Sunday night - 
a pleasant enough tune, though the 
sentiments seemed not to amount to 
much more than a kind of Russian 
“AU you need is love”. Voznesensky 
has been reported as saying that the 
story (featuring an ill-started ro- 
mance between a gallant Russian sol- 


dier-ambassador and a Spanish girl 
from San Francisco, set during the 
empire-building days of Catherine 
the Great) is better than Romeo and 
Juliet ; and that it’s all true. 

How to place Voznesensky as a 
poet by British analogy? He is cer- 
tainty more of an Adrian Mitchell 
than a Peter Porter or a Geoffrey 
Hill. He is unsophisticated. He likes 

S andiose concepts and deals with 
em in a sometimes facile way; 
phrases like “pornography of the 
mind” are hammered accusingly 
home, without the least attempt to 
define them. Sometimes he gets 
hooked on an “insight” that becomes 


tedious on repetition: “man does not 
live by sky alone", for example. Un- 
doubtedly he has a flair for the strik- 

j ■ - n_. /u:- 


ing image. Pasternak (his great hero) 
is compared, os he lies in his coffin, 
to a man rowing a boat; the snow- 
white buttresses of a church “bend to 
the pond, drlhklng water like 
horses*. The strong rhythms of a 
poem like “Do not Forget” come 
over powerfully in the Russian. They 
are almost lost in translation, and a 
reader with no Russian must wonder 
how much more of Voznesensky is 
lost in this way. Pools like Rooert 
Lowell were among his admirers. 
Critics have called him an ex- 
perimental and, at times, surrealist 
writer. The Enallsh-American ver- 
sions contain little evidence either of 
this or of his famous craftsmanship. 

As a performer, Voznesensky Is 
Impressive. In Russia, he has no 
trouble in filling those stadia that for 
English poets possess such a tantali- 
zingly mythic quality. He seems to 
have a genuine, generous, popular 
touch. TO the authorities he is the 
iust-about acceptable face of rebel- 
lion. For a time he was out of favour 
for supporting the protest of the : . 
“Metropol” -group of .writers and 
artists against censorship. “My coun- 
try has terrible problems” he states 
flatly in “The Russian Intelligentsia”, 
“But also prophets who can see." He 
can be a sharper critic than this 
implies, hut be is not a political 
animat. When he cries that "the 
literature of Russia conducts dvil 
war” he is merely thought to be 
uttering the threats of a I960s-style 
idealist, towards whom his elders can 
afford tp be indulgent. He argues . 
against philistinism in a language 
simple and loud enough for even tne 
phinstinea to. understand. That is. 
probably why they forgive him. 

A licensed exporter of "the Rus- 
sian soul", or aome stich cultural 
commodity, Voznesensky does not 
nearly match the range and brilliance 
of a poet like Brodsky. But the free- 
dom he represents is a real if limited 
one, and the power of his words lies 
perhaps in, their . ability to talk to, 
and therefore, about, the' mass of 
ordinary Russian people tyho > are 
neither dissidents nor warimongerS: 
A • Voznesensky poem /speaks - for 
them more truly, perhaps, than a 
submarine or a Solzhenitsyn. 


other, and both were costumed and 
staged by Inigo Jones. At both the 
presiding spirit was King James him- 
self. 

The passage from one marriage to - 
the next was not without stumbling 
blocks. As the Bishop of Lichfield 
said at the time, “there were not 
more eyes upon the carl’s father los- 
ing his head than now unon the earl 
losing his wife". The bisnop was one 
of the members of a commission of 
inquiry tu decide whether Frances's 
marriage to Essex could be nullified 
on the ground of (he latter's impo- 
tence. Other members included the 
Archbishop or Canterbury and Lan- 
celot Andrewcs. The question of the 
bride's virginity was, of course, 
directly relevant to that of the Earl's 
impotence and was closely looked 
into by the commissioners. One man 
who was peculiarly well placed to 
give an opinion on the first matter 
was Sir Thomas Overbury, writer, 
aspiring politician and secretary and 
friend of Robert Can. But Overbury 
was not available for interview. He 
had been imprisoned in the Tower 
by the Privy Council on a charge of 
contempt towards the king, and died 
there in mysterious circumstances. * 

Duncan Forbes's new play is con- 
cerned with the events leading up to 
the marriage between Carr and 
Frances Howard and the death of 
Ovcrbury. Both bride and 
bridegroom were subsequently found 
guilty of conspiracy to murder Sir 
Thomas, but tne play stops short of 
that sequel. The opening scenes are 
set in and around the palace of 
Whitehall, and the later ones in 
Overbury's cell in the Tower, The 
principal players to this macabre 
pageant are Carr and OveTbury, the 
King and Queen, Lady Frances and 
the procuress who aided and abetted 
her, Anne Turner. The theatrical 
terms arise quite naturally, for it is 
that aspect of the whole affair which 
has engaged Forbes’s imagination. 
The play is built out of a series of 
short compact scenes, each one mov- 
ing into and out of position on an 
ingeniously devised sliding floor. The 
language is a continuously lively mix- 
ture of modem slang nnd Jacobean 
pastiche. The sententious rhymed 
couplets which punctuate scene en- 
dings and (he parody of love- 
sonnetry are especially amusing, as is 
the scene where Queen Anne and 
Frances rehearse part of a 
masque, in which a pantomime dra- 
gon whose front half is Carr, with Sir 
Thomas bringing up the rear, defe- 
cBtes on the palace floor. 

The trouble starts towards the 
second half, when the disgusted 
Overbury has discovered the sexual 
cavortings of Carr first with the King ' 
and then with his bride to be, ana 
has to pay the price for bis opposi- 
tion to the ■ forthcoming marriage. . 
We. are asked, in' the later scenes, to 
f'take an interest in -the sufferings of’ 
Over.bdry very different from the de- 
tached and sardonic amusement in- 
vited by the earlier scenes and very 
largely incompatible with it. In the 
original script the play ended with 
Overbuty’s agonized death in the 
Tower, but the staged version shotvs 


gallant Russian sol- submarine or a Solzhenitsyn. 


Tower, hut the staged version shotvs 
a glittering tableau of King James 
delightedly cocooning the now- 
reluctant bridal pair in yards of shin- 
ing silk, the first spun by his newly- 
' imported silk worms. The theatrical 
. image is dazzling in every sense, but • 
perhaps not finally appropriate:. to a - 
monarch whose part in the 1 affair 
was, on this showing, less Machiavel- 
lian than mechanical. Richard Mayes 
finds an appropriate and highly 
effective blena of coarse vigour apd 
pedantic shrewdness for his James, 

' while Anthony May as Overbury 
almost succeeds in the a)l but im-- 

f iossible task of moving from calcu- 
ating courtier to suffering tragic ’ 
hero. Stewart Trotter's production 
gives us a short but brlskty entertain- 
ing evening at : the theatre, with 
Sprightly highland reels, well-tuned 
virginals and ' puns wince-making , 
enough to be genuine late-Jaca- 
bean. 


